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PREFACE 


The present volume is designed to be a handy book for 
general office purposes. Many manuals have been 
prepared dealing with the various matters which ap- 
pertain to business affairs, but in the present case an 
effort has been made to combine the whole, and to 
put forward a work which shall be useful at all times. 

Special attention has been paid to Foreign Weights 
and Measures, and to the systems of Foreign Coinage* 
These should be of enormous assistance to those houses 
which have commercial dealings with, other countries, 
and should facilitate calculations which are of the 
utmost importance. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS 
IN COMMON USE. 


For, at, to. 

Ai., First class (Lloyd’s). 

A.A.G., Assistant Adjutant-General. 

A.B., Able Seaman. 

A.B., Ariium BaccalatireiiSf Bachelor 
of Arts, (also B.A.) 

Abp., Archbishop. 

A.C., Ante ChrisimUf Before Christ. 

A/C., Account current. 

A/c., Account. 

Acct., Accountant. 

A.C.,R, Associate of the College of 
Preceptors. 

A.D., Anno Domini, In the year of 
the Lord, 

A/d., After date. 

A.D.C., Aide-de-camp. 

.\djt,, Adjutant. 

Ad. lib.. Ad libitum, At pleasure. 

Adm., Admiral. 

Aet., AetaU&, In the year of his age. 

A.F.A., Associate of the Faculty of 
x4.ctuaries. 

A.G., Adjutant-General, Attorney- 
General. 

A.H., Anno Hejirae, In the year of 

.'.V; the Sight of Mahomet. 

A. I. A., Associate of the Institute of 

Associate 'of the ’'Institute ofti 
’Chemistry. 

A-.IX.A., Associate of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants. 

Aid., Alderman. 

Associate of the Linnaean ’ 

'‘^^^OTiety. 

A.M"., Amw M^ndh Li the year of . 

■ the world ,* Ahte- Meridiem, Before . 
noon ; Aftium M agister. Master 
of Arts, (also M.A.) 

Amt., Amount 


Anon., Anonymous. 

Ans., Answer. 

A/o., Account of, 

App., Appendix. 

A.R.A., Associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

A.R.A.M., Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

A.R.H.A., Associate of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. 

A.R.I.B.A., Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 
A.R.S.A., Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. 

A.R.S.M., Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines. 

A/S., Account Sale. 

A. U.C., Ab urhe condita, From the 
building of the city, i.e. of Rome 
(753 B.C.). 

B. A., Bachelor of Arts. 

Bart., Bt., Baronet. 

B.C., Before Christ. 

B.C,L,, Bachelor of Civil Law, 
B.D,, Bachelor of Divinity. 

B/E., Bill of Exchange. 

B.i;.;., Bachelor of Laws (also LL,B.) 

of Lading; 

' Siiifeh Pharmacopoeia. 

payable. 

S.P.B., Bank Post' Bill. 

B/R., Bill receivable. 

Brit.. Mus., British Museum. . 

B.S.i Bachelor in Surgery. , 
B/S.;-BmblSai©. ■, 

B.Sc., Bachelor of .Science, ' ' 

B. V,, Blessed Virgin. 

Blessed Virgin Mary. 

C/~,, Currency or Coupon. 

C. A., Chartered Accountant. 
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C/A., Capital Account. 

Cantab., Of Cambridge. 

Cantuar., Of Canter bur The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury uses this as - 
Ills surname. 

Cap., CapiiU Chapter. 

Capt., Captain, 

C.B., Companion of the Bath. 

C/B., Cash Book. ^ 

C.C., County Councillor. 

C.C.C,, Corpus Christi College. 

C.E., Civil Engineer. 

Cent,, A hundred. 

C.E.T.S., Church of England Tem- 
perance Society. 

C. & F., Cost and Freight. 

Cf., Confer, compare. 

Cg., Centigramme. 

C.LE., Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

C.I.F., Cost, Insurance, and Freight. 
C.J., Chief Justice. 

Cl, Centilitre. 

Cm., Centimetre. 

C.M.G., Companion of the Order of 
St. Michael and St, George, 

Co., Company, 
c/o.. Care of. 

C.O.D., Cash on delivery. 

Col Colonel. 

Coll, College. 

Con., Contra, against, 

C.P., Common Pleas. 

Ct,, Credit, Creditor. 

C.S., Civil Service, Clerk to the Signet. 
C.S.I., Commander of the Order of 
the Star of India. 

C.T.C., Cyclists" Touring Club. 

Ct., Current. 

Cum d/-~., With dividend. 

C. V.O., Commander of the Royal 
Victorian Order, 

Cwt., Hundredweight. 

D/B., Day Book. 

Dbk., Drawback.. • - , . 

D. C.L., Doctor of Civil Law 

D.D., Doctor of Divinity, 
d/d,. Day’s date. 

Deft,, Defendant. 

Del, DeUneavit, He (or. she) drew it.- 

Dft., 

D.G., By 'the grace of God, 

Dis., Discount. 

Deputy Lieutenant* 

D.Litt., Doctor of Literature, also 
LifLm,,, 

Div., Dividend. 

Do., Ditto, the same. ^ ; 


Doz., Dozen. 

D.Phii., Doctor of Philosopli)'. , 

Dr., Debtor, Doctor, Drain, 
d/s., Dayis sight. 

D.Sc., Doctor of Science. 

D.S.O., Distinguished Service Order. 
Dunelm., Of Durham, the surname 
used by the Bishop of Durham. 

D. V., Deo .volehie, God willing. 

"Dwt., Denarius-weight, Pennyweight. 

Ebor., Of York, the surname' usedb}^ 
the Archbishop of York. 

Ed,, Edition, Editor. 

E. E., Errors Excepted. 

E.g., Exempli gratia, for example. 

E. &. 0. E., Errors and Omissions 
Excepted. 

E. R., Edwardus Rex. 

Et al, et alibi, And elsewhere. 

Etc., &c., Et cetera, And other things. 

Et seq., And the following. 

Ex. cp., Ex coupon. 

Ex. div., Exclusive of dividend. 

Fahr., Fahrenheit. 

F. A.A., Free of all average. 

F.A.S., Free alongside side. 

F.A.S., Fellow of the Antiquarian 

Society. 

F.A,S.E., Fellow of the Antiquarian 
Society of Edinburgh, 

F.C,.\., ’Fellow of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. 

F.C.P., Fellow of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. 

Fcp., Foolscap. 

F.C.S., Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

F.D., Fidei Defensor, Defender of the 
Faith. 

F.E.LS., Fellow of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. 

F.F.A., Fellow of the Faculty of 
C 12 clIT 1 OS 

F.F.P.S., Fellow of Faculty of Phy- ' 
sicians and Surgeons (Glasgow). 

F.G.A., Free of general average. '' 
F.G.S., Fellow of the Geological 
Society. 

'FfLA., Fellow of the Institute m ' 

'Fife., Fellow of ,, the ‘Institute ,)||f 
Cheinfetry. ' ' ■ ! -'‘'f'V - 

of the Institute" Of ' 

Fellov7 of the Linnaean Society. 
Field-Marshal 

Fo., Folio. v . 

F.O.B., Free on Board. 

F.P.A., Free of particular average. 



F.R.A.S,, Fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 

F.R.C.P., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Ph 3 rsiclans. 

F.R.C.S., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

F.R.C.S.E., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

F.R.C.S.I., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

F.R.C.V.S., Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons. 

F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

F.R.H.S., Fellow of the Royal His- 
torical Society; or of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

F.R.I.B.A., Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

F.R,M.S., Fellow of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society. 

F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F.R.S.E., Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Ed.inburgh. 

F.R.S.G.S., Fellow of the Royal Scot- 
tish Geographical Society. 

F.R.S.L., Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature. 

F.S.A., Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

F.S.A.Scot., Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

F.S.S., Fellow of the Statistical 
Society. 

Ft., Foot. 

F. Z.S., Fellow of the' Zoological 
Society. 

G. C.B., Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G.C.LE., Grand Commander of the 

Order of the Indian Empire. 

G.C.M.G., Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

G.C.S.L, Grand Commander of the 

, Star of India. 

O., Grand Cross of the Royal 

I Victorian Order. 

, '1^.0., 'General Rost Office* ' , 

.A.C., Honourable Artillery Comi-* 

II P^hy. ■ 

Hants., Hampshire. 

His, or Her, Britannic 
Majesty. 

:B[;C,, House of Commons. 

H.C.M., His, or Her, Catholic Majes- 

H.E., His Eminence. 

H.E.I.C.S., Honourable East India 
■' Company*s Service. 


H.H., His Holiness, or 
ness. 

Hhd., Hogshead. 

H.LH, ^ 


His, or Her, Imperial High- 
ness. 

HJ.S., Hzr jacei sepulUis, Here lies 
buried. 

H.L., House of Lords. 

H.M.C., His, or Her, Majesty’s Cus- 
toms. ■ 

H.M.I.S,, His Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools. 

H.M.S., His, or Her, Majesty’s Ship, 
or Service. 

H.P,, Horse Power. 

H.P.N-, Horse Power Nominal. 
H.R.H., His, or Her, Royal High- 
■ ness...'' 

H.R.L, Holy Roman Empire. 
H.R.S.A., Honorary R.S.A. 

Hunts., Huntingdonshire. 

H. W.M., High Water Mark. 

L or Imp., Imperator, or ImperatriXf 
Emperor or Empress. 

Ib., Ibidem, The same place. 

I. C.S., Indian Civil Service. 

Id., Idem, the same. 

i.e., id e$t, that is. 

I.H.S., Jesus Hominum Salvator, 

, J esus, the Saviour of Men. 

I.M.S., Indian Medical Service. 

In., Inch. 

Infra dig.. Infra dignitatem. Beneath 
one’s dignity. 

I.N.R.I., Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judae- 
orum, 

Inst., Instant, the present month. 
Int., Interest. 

In. trails., In transitu. On the way. 
Inv., Invoice. 

Invt., Invenit, He designed. 

1.0. G.T., Independent Order of Good 
Templars. 

1.. 0.0.F., Independent Order of Odd- 
fellows. 

owe you*,^ .. 

''Jm pfesmim domimmm. In 

LR„ Inland Revenue. 

I.S*C,,, Indian Staff Corps. 

I. S.Q.* Imperial Service Order. 

J .A. Judge Advocate. 

J /A. , J din t 'Account. - j. ' ; . . 

J. P., Justice of the Peace/ 

Jr* or Jun., Junior* , ' a ' 

Kt. or ‘ Knt,, Knight. 

King’s Bench. . . 
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K.C-,; Kiriii’s Counsel. 

K.C.li., Kuight Commander of the 
Baih. 

K.C.IiE., Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Indian Empire. 

K.C.M.G., Knight Commander of St. 

Michael and St. George. 

K.C.S.I., Knight Commander of the 
Star of India. 

K.C.V.O., Knight Commander of the 
Royal Victorian Order. 

K.G-, Knight of the Garter, 

Kilog., Kilogramme. 

Kilom., Kilometre. 

K.P., Knight of St. Patrick. 

K. T., Knight of (the Order of) the 
Thistle. 

L. A., Legislative Assembly, or Law 
Agent. 

L.A.C., Licentiate of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company. 

Lancs., Lancashire. 

Lb., Pound. 

L,C., Lord Chancellor. 

L/C., Letter of Credit. 

L.C.P., Licentiate of the College of 
Preceptors. 

L.D.S., Licentiate of Dental Surgery. 
Ld. or Ltd., Limited. 

Lieut., Lieutenant. 

Litt.D., Doctor of Letters. 

L.L., Lord Lieutenant. 

L.L.A., Lady Literate in Arts. 

LL.B., Bachelor of Laws. 

LL.D., Doctor of Laws. 

L.M,, Long metre. 

Loc. cit., Loco citato, In the place 
cited. 

Loq., Loquitur, He (or she) speaks. 

L.R.C.P., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

L.R.C.P.E., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

L. S., Locus sigilli, Place for the seal 
£T., Pounds Turkish. 

M. , Thousand. 

M.A., M agister Artium Master of Arts. 

M.B,, Bachelor of Medicine. 

M.C,, Master of Ceremonies. . 

M/C., Metalling clause (naarine assur- 
ance), and ..marginal credit (bank- 
ing), > 

M.C.P., Member of the College of Pre- 
. ceptprs. ■ , 

M.D., Doctor of Medicine. ' ' 
M/d., Month’s date. ■ ■ 

M.E., Milling* Engineer. . , . 

M.F.H., Master of Foxhounds. . 


ritii 


M.r.C.E., or M.Iust.C.B., Member! 

of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
M.I.Mech.E., Member of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, 
M.L.A., Member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

MM,, Messieurs, gentlemen. 

Mm., Millimetres. 

M.P., Member of Parliament, 

M.P.S., Member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

M.R.A.S., Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

M.R.C.P., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

M.R.C.S., Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

M.R.C.V.S., Member of Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

M.R.LA., Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

MS, , Manuscript. 

M/S., Month’s sight. 

MSS., Manuscripts. 

Mus.B., or Mus. Bac., Bachelor of 
Music. 

Mus. Doc., Doctor of Music. 

M. V.O., Member of the Royal Vic- 
torian Order. 

N/A,, No advice (banking). 

N/a., Non-acceptance. 

N. B., North Britain ; New Bruns- 
wick ; nota bene, mark well. 

N.D., Not dated. 

N/e., No effects. 

Nem. con., Nemine coniradiccnte. 
Without opposition. 

Nem, dis., Nemine dissentiente. No 
person disagreeing, unanimous. 

Net., Netto, lowest. 

N/f., No funds. 

NJ. , New Jersey. , 

No., Numero, number. 

Non obst., Non obstante, notvrith- 
- standing. 

Non pros., Non prosequitur. He (or 
she) does not prosecute. 

Non. sea., Non sequitur. It does uoL., 
follow, 

Ndtts., Nottinghamshire. 

N. S.,,, New Style (Calendar). 

N/s., Not sufficient (banking), 

O^a., Oh account. 

67d.» On demand, 

Ob., Ohiit, died. 

'O.H.M.S,, On His Majesty’s Service. 

O. M., Order of Merit. 


■ 


‘A,, ' 
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%, per cent., or ixn the humired. 

%o*5 per thousand. 

Op. cit,, Opere citato. In the work 
cited. 

O.S., Ordinary Seaman ; Old Style. 

O. S.B., Order of St. Benedict. 

Oxon., of Oxford. 

O2., Ounce. 

P'/A., Power of Attorne}?". 

P. C., Privy Councillor. 

P/C., Price current. 

P/c., Per cent. 

Pd., Paid. 

Per an., Yearly. 

Per pro. or P.p., Per procuration. 
Ph.D., Doctor of Philosophy. 

Pinx., Pinxt., or Pxt., Pmxit, He 
painted. 

P.M., Post Meridiem, After Noon. 
Prn., Premium. 

P/N., Promissory Note. 

P.O., Postal Order. 

P.O.O., Post Office Order. 

Pp., Pages. 

P. P.C., Pont prendre conge, to take- 
leave, say good-bye. 

P.P.S., Further postcript. 

P.R.A., President of the Royal 
Academy. 

P. R.I.B.A., President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Pro, For. 

Pro tern,, Pro tempore. For the time 
being. 

Prox., Proximo, The next month. 
P.R.S., President of the Royal 
Society. 

P.S., PostscfipUim, Postscript. 

P.T.O,, Please turn over. 

P. W.D., Public Works Department. 

Q. C., Queen’s Counsel. 

' Q.E.D., Quod erat demo 7 tstrandum. 
Which was to be proved. 

' Q^E-F., Quod erat faciendum. Which 
;' was to be done. 

<I.G„ Quartermaster-General. 
Quarter. ■ 

3 'uant. suffi, Quantum sufficii. A,?;] 
sufficient quantity. 

Q. V., Quod vide. Which see, 

Qy., Query. 

, ^ -jJRupee. ■ . 

•' i RrA.', Royal Academy, or Royal 
.(ArtiUery. 

R. A,M., Royal Academy of Music. 

R.A.M.C., Royal Army Medical 

Corps, 

R/D., Refer to drawer (banking). 
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R.E., Royal Engineers. 

Reau„ Reaumur. 

Reg., Regd., Registered. 

Rev., Reverend. 

R.H.A., Royal Horse Artillery. 
R.I.B.A., Royal Institute of "British 
Architects. 

R. et.I., King and Emperor. 

R.LP,, Requiescat in pace. May he 
(or she) rest in peace. 

R,M., Royal Mail. 

Rm., Ream. 

R.M.A., Royal Marine Artillery. 
R.M.L.I., Royal Marine Light Infan- 
try. 

R.M.S., Royal Mail Steamer. 

R.N., Royal Navy. 

R.N.R., Royal Naval Reserve. 

Rs., Rupees. 

R.S.A., Royal Scottish Academician 
R.S.O., Railway Sub-Office. 

R.S.V.P., Repondez s'il vous plait. 
Please reply. 

Rt. Hon., Right Honourable. 

Rt. Rev., Right Reverend. 

K.T.S,, Religious Tract Society. 
R.U.L, Royal University, Ireland. 

R. W.S., Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours- 

Rx., 10 rupees. 

Ry,, Railway. 

$, Dollars. 

Salop., Shropshire. 

Sc., Scilicet, to make known ; to wit. 
Sep., Script. 

S/D., Sea damaged (grain trade). 

S. G., Solicitor- General. 

S.J., Society of Jesus. 

S.M., Short metre. 

S/N., Shipping note. 

S.P., Supra protest. 

S.P.C,A,, Society for the Prevention. 

of Cruelty to Animals. 

S.P.C,K., Society for Promoting 
■ Christian Knowledge. 

Society for the Propagation 

; popvtlmme Ro- 
manus. Senate and People of 
Rome.- 
.Sq., Square. 

■ S.-Sf*. Steamship* , 

S.S.'C.,' Solicitor before the Supreme 
Cdurls. ' 

Stg.,^ Sterling. 

Stk., Stock. 

S,T, P,, '$anctae Theologiae Professor, 
Doctor of Divinity. 
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T.C.D., Trinity CoUege, Dublin, 
Temp., Tempore, in the time of. 
T,0., Turn over. 

T.Q., Tale quale {grain trade). 

T. T., Telegraphic transfers. 

IT /a., Underwriting account. 

U. D.C., Urban District Council. 

U.F,, United Free Church. 

IJ.K., United Kingdom. 

Ult., Ultimo, Last month. 

U.P., United Presbyterian Church. 
U.S.A., United States of America. 

U. S.N., United States Navy, 

U /w. , Underwriter. 

V. , versus. Against. 

V.A., Order of Victoria and Albert. 

V.C., Victoria Cross; Vice-chancellor. 
V.D., Volunteer Decoration. 

V.G., Vicar-General. 


[Abb 

ViA.. By the way of. 
i Viz., Videlicet, Namody, 

’ W.I., West Indies. 

■ W.S., Writer to the Signet. 

W.B., Way Bill 

W/b., Water ballast (shipping). 

I Wt., Weight. 

; W/W-j Warehouse warrant. 

I X.C., Ex coupon. 

I X.d,, Ex dividend. 

! X.in., Ex interest. 

I Xmas., Christmas, 
j X. new, Ex new. 
i Yd., Yard. 

I Y.M.C.A. Young Men or Young 
i Y.W.C.A. f Women’s Christian Associ- 
! ation. 
j &, and. 

I &c., and so forth. 
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[Act 


ACTION OF lAW 
Ai) action is defined as '‘a civil 
proceeding commenced by writ, or 
ill such other manner as may be 
prescribed by rules of court." It 
may be taken, under certain con- 
ditions, either in the High Court 
or in the proper county court. 
But a plaintiff must be careful to 
choose the county court if the 
action can properly be tried 
there, or he may find himself 
mulcted in the costs of the pro- 
ceedings, even though he happens 
to be successful in establishing 
his claim. By sect, ii6 of the 
County Courts Act, 1888, it is 
enacted, " with respect to any 
action brought in the High Court 
which, could have been com- 
menced in the County Court, the 
following provisions shall apply : 
if in an action founded on con- 
tract the plaintiff shall recover 
a sum less than £20 he shall not 
be entitled to any costs of the 
action, and if he shall recover a 
sum of £20 or upwards, but less 
, than ;^50, he shall not be entitled 
' to any more costs than he would 
have been eiititled to if the action 
been brought ' in' county,.^ 
"‘liourt; . unless ‘a Judge of' 

High Court certifies there was 
sufficient reason for bringing the 
action in that court, or unless 
-ifihe High Court or a Judge there- 
of at Chambers shall by order 
, allow costs." If the action is one 
of tort the same rule applies, but 
the amounts are ;jfio and £20 re- 
spectively, instead of £20 and £$q. 


An action may be commenced in 
the High Court, and afterwards re- 
mitted to a county court. This 
frequently happens in actions of 
contract, where the claim does 
not exceed £100, unless one of the 
parties can show good reason 
why the case should not be sent 
for trial to a county court, and 
also in chancery proceedings, for 
the jurisdiction of county^courts 
in chancery cases is applicable 
where the value of the matter in 
dispute does not exceed £soo. 
In the winding-up of joint stock 
companies the jurisdiction of cer- 
tain county courts extends to 
those companies whose capital 
does not exceed 0,000. 

The jurisdiction of the County 
Court has recently been extended 
to ;£ioo, instead of £$0 as form- 
erly, and if an action is now brought 
in the High Court for a sum less 
than ^100, the costs allowed will 
only be on the County Court 
scale unless otherwise provided. 

The division of the High Court 
in which proceedings are to be 
taken will depend upon the na- 
ture of the matter in dispute, 
matters connected with 
as salvage, bot- 
tomry, and, the mortgages of 
ships, must be dealt with in the 
Admiralty Division. Others 
which , have reference to partner- 
ship questions, patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights, must be 
dealt with in the Chancery Divi- 
sion. 'The winding-up business 
of companies is conducted by one 
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or more of the Chancery Judges ant, in turn, will ciexiver his de- 
in turn. But as to the bulk of fence, and in addition will state 
the disputes which can arise out any counter-claim or set-off which 
of commercial matters, action he desires to raise against the 
must be taken in the King^s plaintiff. To this the plaintiff 
Bench Division, or, if commenced sometimes replies. These are called 
in the wong division, it will the pleadings in the action. Man}’’ 

be transferred there. A special other steps may be taken before 

court, called the Commercial the case comes on for trial. If 

Court, has been established in there are documents, to which 
this Division for the trial of reference ought to be made, each 

causes arising out of the ordi- party must allow the other to 
nary transactions of merchants inspect and take copies of them, 
and traders ; amongst others, Again, in order to clear the ground 
those relating to the construction and leave the issue to be tried as 
of mercantile documents, export simple as possible, either the 
or import of merchandise, af- plaintiff or the defendant may 

freightment, insurance, banking, obtain an order to put certain in- 
and mercantile agency and mer- terrogatories to his opponent, 
cantile usages.” that is, questions as to matters 

An action is commenced in the relevant to the case in dispute, 
High Court by a writ of sura- which questions must be answered 
mons, which is a command to the on oath, and may be used at the 
defendant to appear and answer trial. In due course the trial 
to a claim made by the plaintiff. takes place, ail the points raised 
The nature of the claim is briefly by the parties in the pleadings are 
stated in the indorsement of the adjudicated upon, and judgment 
writ. Within eight days of the is pronounced, 
service of the writ the defendant The judgment depends entirely 
must make up his mind whether upon the nature of the claim. If 
he will allow judgment to go the plaintiff fails to make out his 
against him or will contest the case, judgment is given against 
claim. If’ he resolves upon the him, and he is generally^ con- 
latter course he must enter an demned in the costs, of the pro- 
appearance. The sequel depends ceedings. If he succeeds, he ob- 
upon the nature of the indorse- tains an order for relief, varying 
ment and the defence which is according to circumstances. In 
set up. In some cases, especially most cases of contract the relief 
in actions on bills of exchange, or takes the form of an award of 
for the amount due upon goods damages in money. But it is' 
sold, the whole matter may be open to the court in some cases, 
quickly disposed of by what is for example, the sale of goods, 
known as procedure under . Order . to decree what is knoTO as’" 
XIV. But if this course is. not specific performance, that is, to 
possible, the .plaintiff will gener- make an order that the contract 
ally deliver a document called itself shall be performed accord- 
a statement of claim, in which - ing.-td 'lts terms. It may also 
the particulars,, of his case against ’ , order, if it thinks fit, that the con- 
the defendant will be set forth tract shall be rescinded. In part- 
more fully than in the indorse- nership actions the judgment may 
ment of the writ. The defend- order a dissolution of the partner- 
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to be taken necessary to meet the claims of 
)etween the the creditor. Again, if it appears 
)rm of relief that there are debts owing to the 
s the oppo- debtor, a garnishee order majr be 
lance. The obtained, under which the deb- 
n ordered to tors of the debtor will be com- 
rtain things pelled to pay over the amount 
i to have a of their debts to the creditor in- 
:he ordinary stead of to the debtor, and will 
her alone or obtain a discharge for so doing, 
ount, which If the debtor is entitled to any 
obtains in stocks, shares, etc., a charging 
>yright, etc. order will sometimes be granted, 
er the court which will have the effect of pre- 
aities is en- venting him from dealing with the 
dch are held same without due notice to the 
dent person. creditor. 

be of little Lastly, if a debtor is contuma- 
5 court gave cions, and refuses to pay his judg- 
rcing it. If ment debts, and it is proved that 
to do, or to he has had the means of doing so 
:tain things, since the date of the judgment, 
enders him- he may be brought up before the 
obeys the court upon a judgment summons, 

: of attach- and sentenced to a term of im~ 
im for con- prisonment for any period not 
he may be exceeding six weeks. 

>ned during When action is taken in a 
or until he county court, the proceedings are 
But if the commenced by what is called a 
i of money plaint, or, in certain cases where 
sxecution is the claim is for a liquidated 
ich it is en- amount, by a default summons, 
nmon form There are special rules as to cases 
t of fi, fa . — under the Employers’ Liability 
ri facias — Act and the Workmen’s Compen- 
j sheriff to sation Act, which must be com- 
iods of the menced in a county court. But 
H the debt, generally the steps in a county 
Is that the court a<Aion, except that there are 
are to be - pleadings 'as in the 

rit of Court,* are similar to those 

mot be ob- in a High Court action, and judg- 
hese ways, mentsTmay be enforced in the 
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made between two persons with 
respect to a transaction to be 
carried out in another country^ 
two other questions arise : ( i ) 
In which country is an action to 
be brought for breach of the con- 


county court an appeal lies to a 
Divisional Court of the King^s 
Bench Division, a tribunal com- 
posed, at the present time, of 
three judges. There is no ap- 
peal, without the leave of the 
county court judge, in cases 
where the subject matter in dis- 
pute is of less value than £ 20 ^ 
and in all cases the appeal must 
be from the decision of the judge 
upon a point of law. No appeal 
from a county court can go be- 
yond the Divisional Court with- 
out special leave. Appeals under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
go direct from the county court 
to the Court of Appeal, 

With the exception of ambassa- 
dors and their suites, the Eng- 
lish courts have, in general, juris- 
diction— and therefore an action 
at law can be maintained — over 
all persons resident in this coun- 
try, in respect of all transactions 
therein. If an alien settles in 
England and has a fixed deter- 
mination of making his perma- 
nent home here, he is said to 
possess an English domicil, and 
it is immaterial whether he. in- 
tends to become a naturaUsed 
citizen or not. Aliens who are 
not domiciled are subject in all 
respects to the law of England, 
so long as they are resident here ; 
and it is the general opinion, al- 
though the point is not quite free 
from doubt, that their capacity 
to enter into the ordinary mer- 
cantile contracts is governed by 
the law of this country when the 
contract is made in England, In 
other matters the capacity to con- 
tract is determined by the law of 
the domicil. For example, a 
domiciled Frenchman cannot con;,, 
tract a valid marriage in England 
unless he has the capacity to do so 
by the law of France. , , 

When, however, a contract is 


1 tract ? (2) are the rights 

' and liabilities which arise under 
I the contract ? 

In the first place, it must be 
noticed that the English courts 
will refuse to entertain any juris- 
diction as to any contract con- 
cerning land abroad. This is on 
the ground that it would be im- 
possible to give effect to a judg- 
ment which might not be in har- 
mony with the ideas and the law 
of the country in which the land 
was situated. Thus, if a dispute 
arises as to immovable property, 
that is, land, in France, the par- 
ties must resort to the French 
courts for a settlement of their 
differences, even though the dis- 
putants are resident in England. 

The same rule applies if the land 
is’ in Scotland or Canada, for since 
the systems of law of these coun- 
tries are different from the law of 
England, their law is considered 
as much foreign law as the law of 
France. 

A contract relating to movable 
property is valid in all parts of the , . 
world, if it is valid by the law of 
the country where it is made ; 
and for this purpose a contract 
is supposed to be made at the , 
place where the acceptance of 
an offer is signified. Therefore, if 
a contract is made abroad be-'^ ■ 
,Hween two alien's,' or be^een , ’! 
■Englishman 'and an ".alien, 
afterwards take up their residence 
in this country, an action may 
be brought upon it in the English 
courts. But if one only of the 
parties is resident in England, the 
possibility of bringing an action 
in an English court will depend 
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^ upon whether service of the writ 

can be effected upon the defendant. 
The cases in which this can be 
done are fully set out in Order XI. 
of the Rules of the Supreme 
Court. If the English courts re- 
fuse to entertain jurisdiction, the 
plaiutilf must have recourse for 
any remedy to the courts of the 
country in which the defendant 
resides. 

When an action is brought in 
a foreign country and judgment 
obtained against a defendant who 
is resident in England and has no 
property in the country where the 
judgment is pronounced, an ac- 
tion may be brought upon the 
judgment in this country, and, 
unless any irregularity is proved, 
it will be enforced here. An Eng- 
lish plaintiff who obtains a judg- 
ment in an English court can ob- 
tain similar satisfaction in the 
majority of civilised states. 

I ADDRESSES 

Forms ot Address 

K»ng or Queen. To Flis (or 
Fler) Most Gracious Majesty, King 

' . (or Queen), Sire (or Madam). 

May it please your Majesty. Con- 
clusion — I have the honour to re- 
main, Your Majesty's most obedi- 
ent Servant, Verbal address — 
** Your Majesty." 

■ ^ Royal Family. To His (or 

'’'"’ffer) Royal' Highness, Rrince 
I ■ T-, (or , ' Your Royal 

' ' ' "me honour to remain, Your Royal 
f Highness's most humble (or obedi- 
ent) Servant, Verbal address — 
" Your Royal Highness." 
i .Bufee, To His Grace the Duke 
I' ■ 0f Eord Duke. Con- 

clusion — I beg to subscribe my- 
self, Your Grace’s most obedient 
Servant. Verbal address—** My 
Lord," or Your Grace." 
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Duchess. T o . , Her Grace ' the „ 

Duchess of . My Lady (or 

Madam). Conclusion — Same as 
for a Duke altered. A Duke's 
daughter is addressed as "My 
Lady — — and if married to a 
commoner retains her title. 

Marquis. To the Most Honour- 
able the Marquis of . ’My 

Lord Marquis. Conclusion — I 
have the honour to be, Your Lordr 
ship's most obedient Servant. 
Verbal address — IMy Lord. (The 
eldest son of a Marquis takes his 
father’s second title, and is ad- 
dressed as if he were an Earl or 
Viscount.) 

Marchioness, To the Most Hon- 
ourable the Marchioness of . 

My Lady. Verbal address — My 
Lady. (If the title of a Marquis 
or Marchioness is taken from a 
place the word "of" is prefixed, 
as The Marquis of Salisbury ; if it 
is a family name, as Earl Roljerts, 
this is not necessary.) 

Earl. To the Right Hon. the 
Earl of . My Lord. Con- 

clusion — I have the honour to 
remain, My Lord, Your most obe- 
dient Servant. Verbal address — ■ 
My Lord. 

Countess. To the Right Hon; 

the Countess of , My Lady. 

Conclusion — same as for an Earl, 
altered for Lady. Verbal address 
— ^My Lady. (The eldest sons 
of Earls have the title of Lord 
and Rt. Hon., and their wives 
are addressed accordingly. The 
younger sons are styled Esquires 
and Honourable, and their wives 
are " Honourable,") 

Viscount or Baron, To the 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount, or 
'The Lord My Lord. 
cludon — ^Your Lordship's obedi- 
ent , Servant. Verbal address— 
My Lord, (Wives of Viscounts 
are addressed as My Imdy. Sons 
and daughters are styled Honour- 
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able, and if the latter are mar- 
ried to a commoner, are addressed 

as The Hon. Mrs. or, if 

to a Baronet or Knight, ‘‘ The 
Hon. Lady 

Baronet or Knight. To Sir 

{and first Christian name), 

Bart, (or Knt.). Sir (and hrst 
Christian name). Conclusion — 
Your obedient Servant. (The 
wives of Baronets and Knights 
take the title “ Lady,’' and are 
addressed as My Lady,” with 
the conclusion. Your Ladyship’s 
obedient servant.) 

Lord Chancellor. Begin : My 
Lord. End ! I have the honour 
to be, with great respect. Your 
Lordship’s most obedient Ser- 
vant. Superscribe : The Right 
Honourable The Lord Chancellor, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. 
Begin and end as to Lord Chan- 
cellor. Superscribe ; The Right 
Honourable Lord 

Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Begin and end as to Lord Chan- 
cellor. Superscribe : The Right 
Honourable The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England. 

Master of the Bolls. Begin : 
My Lord (or Sir). End : I have 
the honour to be. My Lord (or 
Sir), Your (Lordship’s) most obe- 
dient Servant. Superscribe : To 

the IHght Honourable Lord 

(or Sir ^ ), Master of the 

Rolls ; or His Honour The Master 
of the Roils. 

Lords Justices of Appeal. Be- 
gin : Sir (only addressed as “ My 
Lord” when on the. Bench). 
End : I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient and 
humble Servant. Superscribe : 
The Right Hon. The , Lo^d: Jus- 
tice — - 1 Of The Right .Horn*"’-? 

Lord Justice of 
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Lord,” or “ Your Loi'dship,” when 
on the Bench). End : I have the 
honour to be, Sir, Your most 
obedient and humble Servant 

Superscribe : Hon, or if 

a Knight, Hon. Sir — 

Lord Advocate. Begin : Sir. 
End : I am, Sir. Y'oiir most obedi- 
ent Servant. Superscribe : To 
the Right Hon. the Lord Advo- 
cate,” or ” The Right Hon. 

Lord of Session. Begin : My 
Lord. End : I have the honour 
to be my Lord, Your Lordship's 
obedient and humble Servant. 

Superscribe : ” Hon. Lord 

Privy Councillor. To the Right 

' Hon. Sir. Conclusion-^ 

Your obedient Servant. Verbal 
address— Sir. 

Lord Mayor. To the Right 

Hon. the Lord Mayor of . 

My Lord Mayor. His wife is styled 
”Lady Mayoress,” and is person- 
ally ad dressed as ” Your Ladyship.” 
The Chief Magistrates of London, 
Birmingham, Bristol, '.^Cardiff, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manprester, 
Newcastle, Sheffield, York, ^Ifast, 
Dublin, and Cork are ^one 
entitled to be addressed as 
Mayor.” The Lord Mayors 
London and York are the only^ 
two entitled to the prefix ” Right 
Hon.” 

Mayor. The Worshipful the 
Mayor of . Sir. 

Lord Provost and Provost In 
Scotland the Provost takes the 
place of the English Mayor, and 
is addressed in the same manner 
with the verbal difference. Lord,.,.; 
Provosts are those of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Perth. -The Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh is entitled to the 
“ Right Hon.” 

‘’'f' Couiielllors are generally ad**' 
dressed as ”Mn Councillor” so 
and so. 

Ambassador# To HivS Excel- 


Appeal. 
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lency the Right Honourable , 

or His Excellency the Ambassa- 
dor for My Lord, 

Arehlblshop. To the Most Rev. 

the Lord Archbishop of . My 

Lord Archbishop, or Your Grace. 
Conclusion— I remain, My Lord 
Archbishop, Your obedient Ser- 
vant. Verbal address — Your Grace. 
The Archbishop of Armagh is 
addressed as His Grace the Lord 
Primate of Ireland. 

Bishop. The Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of . My Lord. 

Bean, The Very Reverend the 
Dean of . Sir. 

Archdeacon. The Ven. Arch- 
deacon of . Sir. 

Clergy, The Revd. (with Chris- 
tian and Surname). Sir. 

Cardinal. His Eminence Car- 
dinal , or if also an Arch- 

bishop, His Eminence, the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of . 

Members of Parliament are 
addressed in the ordinary way, 
but have M.P. added to Surname. 

Military and Naval Officers. 
The iDrofessionaJ rank should be 
prefixed to the name. 

In addressing persons entitled 
to use any special initials after 
their names, it is customary to 
add these, or, if numerous, the 
principal of them ; thus, George 
Graves. Esq., G.C.B. ; Sir Wil- 
liam Horne, G.C.S.I., F.R.G.S. 

AGREEMENTS 

Except in so far as is required 
' by statute, any contract entered 
into between parties may be 
proved by verbal agreement. ' 
But every such agreement must 
be based upon what is called 
:^|feonsideration, that is, the one 
. party must give, do, or suffer 
something in return for what is 
given, done, or suffered by the 
other party. The law never 
inquires into the adequacy of the 
2 — ( 1419 ) 
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consideration, unless it is of such 
a character as to presuppose some- 
thing ill the nature of fraud. 
But the consideration must not 
be something which is past, or 
unlawful, nor must it be so vague 
and indefinite as to make it quite 
uncertain in its character. Also 
it must not be something which 
a person is already bound to do. 

Bills of exchange, cheques, 
promissory notes, etc,, must be 
in writing. So also must assign- 
ments as to copyright, contracts of 
marine insurance, and acknow- 
ledgments of debts barred by 
the Statute of Limitation, 

Other agreements are provided 
for by the Statute of Frauds, and 
the Sale of Goods Act. By the 
former, speaking generally, ail 
contracts which have to deal 
with land must be evidenced by 
writing, and in many cases a 
deed is necessary. Again, all 
contracts which cannot be per- 
formed within a year, all con- 
tracts of guarantee, and all 
contracts made in consideration 
of marriage must have a note or 
memorandum in writing to make 
them sustainable in a court of 
law. On the sale of goods the 
contract, if executory, must be 
evidenced by writing if the value 
of the goods sold is ;£io and up- 
wards. (See Sale of Goods.) . 

Whenever the terms of a con- 
tract are complicated it is advis- 
able , to reduce them to writing, 
as this facilitates proof. In draw- 
ing up an agreement, the greatest 
care is necessary. It should con- 
tain : — 

1. The names of the parties, 

2. The subject matter of the 
contract. 

,j,. All material facts as to 
'dhtes.-" ' •' 

4. The consideration upon 
which the , contract is founded 
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5. It must, be signed by the 

parties* 

It must be remembered that 
evidence cannot be given to vary 
a written contract, and this is 
so, even though the Statute of 
Frauds does not require a docu- 
ment in writing, if the terms of 
the contract have really been 
reduced to writing, and the 
memorandum is produced and 
relied upon. Agreements are fre- 
quently drawn without stating 
the consideration* This is fat^ 
to the party producing them, 
even though they are quite regular 
in other respects. An exception 
exists — it is not absolutely ne- 
cessary that the consideration 
should be set out in a contract 
of guarantee. 

An agreement, in order to be 
produced in a court of law, must 
be stamped. The stamp is a 
one. If an adhesive stamp is 
used, it must be cancelled by the 
person who gives the memoran- 
dum. If an impressed stamp is 
used, the stamp must be affixed 
not more than fourteen days after 
the date of the agreement* 
But an application to Stamp an 
Agreement may be made after 
fourteen days, and if there is noth- 
ing suspicious about the case the 
stamping is effected at a small 
extra charge. ' 

The following agreements are 
exempt from stamp duty : — 

1. Where the subject matter is 
of less value than ;^5, or is incap- - 
able of pecuniary mecxsurement, 

2. Where the agreement has 

reference to the hire of any 
labourer, artificer, manufacturer,, 
or menial servant. , - ^ 

3. Where the agreement is one s ’ 
relating to the sale of any goods/' 

, Whrtes,' dr 'iberchamliae. ■ '] 

Agreements are generally druTO = 
in two dr more parts, according * I 
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to the number of parties. They 
should agree in all particulars — 
one party signing one, the other 
party signing the other. These 
should then be exchanged, and 
each party then holds a document 
upon wdiich the other can be 
charged. 

Agreements can be cancelled 
by mutual consent. The consent 
of each party to forego his claim 
against the other is a sufficient 
consideration for the new agree- 
ment to cancel the old one. 

A right of action arising out of 
a simple contract, even though 
evidenced by a written agree- 
ment, is six years only. 

As to the penalty for not stamp- 
ing an agreement within the 
I proper time (which is not always 
j enforced to its full extent), see 
I Stamp Duties, 

BAIK NOTES 

A bank note is a promissory 
note issued by a bank, payable to 
bearer on demand. 

The Bank of England is gi'adii- 

■ ally acquiring the monopoly of 

issuing notes in England. But 
few country banks now retain the 
privilege, - ‘ ; 

No notes may be issued for a 
less sum than £$ in England. In 
Scotland and Ireland notes may 
be issued, by banks of issue, for 
any number of pounds, from one 
upwards. 

! Bank of England notes are 
legal tender in England for sums 
above £^, except at the Bank 
■; itself or at one of its branches. 

They are not legal tender in Scot- 
land mr Ireland, although they 
circulate with the utmost freedom. 
Country notes are not legal 

■ tender, and a country banker is ' 
not bound to accept his own notes, 
even in payment to himself. 
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Since bank notes are negotiable 
instruments, the finder of a lost 
note is entitled to retain it against 
the whole world, except the 
rightful owner, and any one who 
takes such a note from the finder 
hand fide and for value can retain 
it even against the lawful owmer. 
The same thing applies to a note 
which has been stolen and after- 
wards negotiated, provided the 
holder has taken it in good faith 
and given value for it. There is 
not much efficacy in the so-called 
“ stopping the payment ” of bank 
notes. If notice is given to a 
bank that notes have been lost or 
stolen, it may be possible to trace 
the channels through which they 
have passed since they were last 
in the possession of the rightful 
owmer, but a bond fide holder is 
in no way prejudiced or liable to 
restore them. 

Bank notes are often cut into 
halves and remitted by post un- 
der different covers. The halves 
must be pasted together before 
being presented for payment. 
This mutilation does not affect 
the negotiability of the notes, 
whereas a banker would refuse 
payment of a cheque or a bill 
which had been torn in any way. 

BANKRUPTCY 

Literally, a bankrupt is one 
whose bench or table is broken ; 
the word being derived from the 

■ itiatt' hantu/- '■d.V'be bn ■which 

e Venetian money-changers 
displayed their money, and the 
Latin word niptus, broken. The 
modern bankrupt is a person who 
|s , unable to pay his just debts. 

‘ In law, a bankrupt differs from 
an ordinary debtor because — 

T. His property is seized for 
the benefit of all his creditors. 

2. His property is distributed 
rateably among all his creditors. 
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instead of part of it being em- 
ployed to satisfy the claim ^ of an 
individual creditor ; and 

5. The discharge of a bankrupt 
by the Court frees him from all 
future liability for debts then 
existing. 

A creditor may present a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy against a 
debtor %vho has done any of the 
following acts 

1. Made an assignment or con- 
veyance of property to a trustee 
for the benefit of his creditors 
generally. 

2. Made a fraudulent convey- 
ance, gift, delivery, or transfer 
of any portion of his property. 

3. Made a conveyance or trans- 
fer of his property, or created any 
charge upon it which would be 
void as a fraudulent preference 
should he be adjudged bankrupts 

4. Left England, or, being out 
of England, remained away, or 
left his residence with intent to 
defeat or delay his creditors. 

5. Had his goods seized under 
execution under legal process. 

6. Filed a declaration of his 
inability to pay his debts, that 
is to say, presented a bankruptcy 
petition against himself ; or given 
notice to any of his creditors that 
he has suspended, or is about to 
suspend payment of his debts. 

The petitioning creditor, either 
alone or with others, must be a 
creditor for fifty pounds or more, 
and the act of bankruptcy must 
haVje . been committed within 
three months before the present- 
ation of the petition, 

When the petition is presented 
by a "creditor, if the court is satis- 
fied that an act of bankruptcy 
has been committed, it makes out 
a , Receiving Order, appointing an 
officer of the Board of Trade, 
called an Oificial Receiver, to take 
charge of all the debtor’s pro- 

'■is:-'- y. " 
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after knowing himself to be insol- 
vent. 

4 . If he has contracted any 
debt, provable in bankruptcy, 
without having at the time of con- 
tracting it any reasonable expec- 
tation of being able to pa^?-. 

5. If he has failed to account 
satisfactorily for any deficiency of 
assets. 

6. If he has brought on, or 
contributed to, his bankruptcy 
by rash or hazardous speculation, 
or by unjuvstifiabie extravagance, 
or by gambling, or by culpable 
neglect of business. 

7. If he has caused unnecessary 
expense to his creditors by frivol- 
ous and vexatious defences to 
actions. 

8. If he has caused unjustifiable 
expense by bringing frivolous or 
vexatious actions within three 
months of the receiving order. 

9. If he has given undue pre- 
ference to any creditor -when un- 
able to pay his debts, and within 
three months of the receiving 
order. 

10. If he has incurred liabilities 
within three months of the receiv- 
ing order, in order to reduce his 
assets to ten shillings in the 
pound on the unsecured liabilities. 

11. If he has previously been 
adjudged bankrupt, or has made 
a composition or arrangement 
with his creditors. 

12. Or if he has been convicted 
of any fraud or fraudulent breach 
of trust, the court may refuse his 
discharge. 

The Order of Discharge releases,, 
the bankrupt from ail his debts 
except such as are due to the 
Crown, or were fraudulently in- 
curred by him. 

An undischarged bankrupt, 
who obtains credit for £20, or 
upwards, without disclosing that 
he is undischarged, is guilty of a 


perty ; and the court also ap- 
points a day for the public ex- 
amination of the debtor. The 
Official Receiver also acts as 
trustee until the creditors elect 
another person to fill that 
office. 

The Trustee takes possession 
of ah the bankrupt's property 
and administers it, subject to the 
consent of a Committee of' In- 
spection, consisting of from three 
to fiive of the creditors. He also 
declares and distributes divi- 
dends to the creditors who have 
proved their debts. 

The first dividend should be 
paid within four months after 
the first meeting of creditors. 
Subsequent dividends are paid at 
intervals of not more than six 
months ; and, when all the pro- 
perty of the bankrupt has been 
realised, a final dividend is de- 
clared and paid. 

At any time after his public 
examination a bankrupt may 
apply for his discharge, which the 
court must refuse if any criminal 
act has been committed by him. 
Or it may suspend his discharge 
for not less than two years ; of 
suspend his discharge until a 
dividend of not less than ten 
shillings in the pound has been 
paid ; or require him to consent 
to judgment being entered against 
him for any unsatisfied balance of 
the debts provable in the bank- 
ruptcy, such balance to be paid 
out of future earnings or after 
acquired property. 

The court may refuse the 
bankrupt’s discharge:— 

1. If his assets represent less • 
than, ten shillings in the pound- 
on" Ms unsecured "liabilities, ‘ ; 

2. If ha has omitted to keep ' 
usual and proper accounts within 
three years of his bankruptcy. 

3. If he has continued to trade 
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misdemeanour, and may be pun- 
ished accordingly. The mere 
inadvertent omission to disclose 
the fact that he is not discharged, 
whether there is or is not any 
fraudulent intent, is sufficient to 
constitute the offence 

A person who has been ad- 
judged bankrupt, and who has 
not had his bankruptcy annulled, 
or obtained from the court a 
certificate that his bankruptcy 
was caused by misfortune without 
misconduct on his. part, cannot, 
for a period of live years from the 
date of his discharge, sit or vote 
in the House of Lords or Com- 
mons, or on an57' committee. He 
cannot be appointed or act as 
Justice of the Peace, or be called 
to or hold the office of Mayor, 
Alderman, or Councillor, Poor Law 
Guardian, Overseer, member of a 
Sanitary Authority, School, High- 
way, Poor or Burial Board, or 
Vestry. Nor can be be elected 
to or hold the office of County 
Councillor. 


BANKS AND BANKING 
ACCOUNTS 

Opening an Account, When a 
person wishes to open a banking 
account he must make a personal 
application at the particular bank 
or the particular branch of a bank 
with which, he wishes,,. to deal. 

‘'every baiikear, 'r^uires a , 
reference from one of his ciis- 
' toiners, or from some other person 
of known standing. If the x*efer- 
ence is satisfactory,- the prospec- 
tive customer must pay in a certain 
amount of money at once, either 
in cash or by cheque, and as 
soon as the latter has been 
cleared he will be supplied wdth a 
pass book, a paying-in book, and 
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a cheque book. The last named 
contains a certain number of 
cheques, and these are payable 
either to “ bearer or to “ order,” 
according as the customer desires. 

Current and Deposit Accounts. 
The letter of application should 
also state whether a “ Current 
Account ” or a Deposit Ac- 
count ” is to be opened. The 
former is the ordinary form of 
account in daily use by business 
men ; the latter is generally used 
for temporary investments and is 
only occasionally drawn upon. 

As a rule bankers make no 
charge for keeping a current 
account, unless, indeed, the bal- 
ance maintained is not sufficient 
to cover expenses ; and even then 
the charge is very small. On the 
: other hand no interest is allowed, 
i though an exception to this must 
! be made in the case of some few 
I banks which credit a small 
I interest on the monthly balance. 

In the case of a “ Deposit 
Account, amounts paid in are 
left for a dehnite stated period, 
and can only be withdrawn by 
giving a stipulated notice. In- 
terest is allowed on such sums at 
something less than bank rate. . 

Paying Money m. Whenever 
money is paid into the bank, 
an entry must be made of the 
amounts, under proper headings, 
in the paying-in book, and taken 
to. the bank with the cash, 
notes, or cheques. The counter- 
foil of the pa 3 nng-m slip should 
be ' also carefully filled in. An 
acknowledgment is ■ given by 
stamping, the counterfoil, and the 
banker retains the original slip. 

Withdrawal of Money. This 
is done by means of cheques. 
Cheques fully dealt with under 
a separate heading. 

The Pass, Book. Every cus- 
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tomer, as has been stated, is sup- 
plied by the banker with a pass 
book. In this book are entered 
from time to time a list of ail 
sums paid in, cheques drawn, 
value of cheque books, commis- 
sions paid. etc. This list should 
be carefully examined at frequent 
intervals, at least once a month, 
and any mistakes or omissions 
pointed out to the bank as soon 
as possible. 

A newly-married woman who 
has a bank account in her maiden 
name, should, on marriage, send 
in her pass book to be made up, 
with instructions as to change of 
address and a specimen of her 
new si^ature. Some bankers 
also require production of the 
marriage certificate. 

On the death of a customer, 
pass books should be sent in with 
notification of date of death. 
Cheques presented after the cus- 
tomer’s death has been notified will 
not be paid by the banker, no 
matter when draxviii but will be , 
returned by the, bank marked 
“ Drawer deceased.” 

Clearings and Commissions. 
When a cheque is paid into the 
bank, and the banker is required 
to collect it, or clear it — and this 
is the only way in which a crossed 
cheque can be paid — a . certain 
period must elapse before the 
banker will credit the customer 
with the amount. He must do 
this for his own protection. For, 
although a banker is protected 
who pays a cheque, in the ordi- 
nary course of business, bearing a 
forged indorsement, he caimot . 
deal with it, or allow credit for it, 
and then claim the same protec- 
tion. (But see now The Bills 
of Exchange Act, 1906.) .The 
time required to clear a London 
cheque is one day. Four 
da^^s are necessary in the case 
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of a country cheque, whilst five 
are needed if the cheque is 
drawn upon a Scotch or upon an, 
Irish bank. The time taken to 
clear a cheque varies with differ- 
ent banks, and a customer may 
probably hear much earlier than 
after one, four, or five days if 
the cheque has been dishonoured. 
Sometimes a banker is specially 
instructed to effect a clearance 
by sending to the paying bank at 
once, instead of waiting until the 
cheque has passed through the 
clea-ring house. 

For the collection of Scotch 
and Irish cheques a commission 
is charged as follows : — 

When the amount does not 
exceed — 

£ 5 . d. 5 . d. 

33 6 8 .. 06 

50 o o . . 09 

66 13 4 . . r o 

S3 6 8 . . 1 3 

100 00 . . I 6 

and so on. 

Discounting. A banker will 
always discount bills and promis- 
sory notes at the ordinary rates 
if they are signed by persons of 
known standing. The usual course 
is to submit the bills or notes to 
the bank manager with a request 
to him to discount them. 

Banker and Customer. The 
relationship of a banker to 
his customer is that of a debtor 
to his creditor, and to this is 
added the obligation of the 
banker to repay the debt of the 
customer in such parts as it is 
called for by the customer. The 
banker is in no respects a trustee 
for the customer in re-spect of the 
moneys paid into the bank, other- ' ' 
wise, , he would be responsible to 
the- customer and wmuld have to 
account for all profits made by 
him in the use of the money 
deposited. 
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The Statute of Limitations 
applies to the debt between a 
banker and his customer as well 
as to other debts. If, therefore, 
money is deposited in a bank for 
six years and not operated upon 
in any way, e.g. by payment 
of the principal or the allowance 
of interest by the banker, the 
money becomes the absolute pro- 
perty of the banker at the end of 
the six 3/ears. It is the practice 
of bankers, however, when funds 
are lying at their banks which 
are legally their own money not to 
inquire for claimants to the same, 
but at the same time not to insist 
on their legal rights under the 
Statute of Limitations against 
claimants who make good their 
claims. 

There is an implied contract 
between the parties that the 
banker will honour the cheques of 
his customer as long as there is a 
balance in his favour ; and that 
he will also honour them to the 
extent of any overdraft agreed 
upon. A banker who fails to 
honour bis customer’s cheques 
under the above conditions is 
liable to an action for damages. 
But a banker is not bound to pay 
part of a cheque. Thus, if the 
balance of the customer is £4.g, 
and a cheque is drawn by him for 
£$o, the banker should refuse pay- 
ment. Part of the amount of a 
cheque is clearly not sufficient to 
meet it.. ^ ,, ‘ . 

A; ih'&y ^hot disclose the 

state of a customer’s account 
wdthout justifiable cause. What 
cause is justifiable will depend 
upon the circumstances of each 
particular case. But the know- 
ledge of a banker is not privi- 
leged, and he may be compelled 
to give evidence of his knowledge 
in a court of law. Also the en- 
tries in the books of th.e bank may 
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i be called for, though in order to 
prevent the inconvenience arising 
from the actual production of the 
books, certified copies of the 
entries may be put in evidence, 
in accordance with the provisions 
of the Bankers’ Book Evidence 
Act, 1879. 

The service of a garnishee order 
nisi on a banker, based on a 
judgment against a customer, 
i.e. an order forbidding the 
banker to part with any of the 
funds of the customer, ties up the 
whole of the current account of 
the customer at the date of the 
service of the order. It is im- 
material that the balance of the 
customer is greatly in excess of 
the amount of the judgment debt. 
The account cannot be operated 
upon even by cheques which 
have been issued before the ser- 
vice of the order. 

Plate and other valuables are 
frequently deposited with a banker 
by . customers for safe custody ; 

, so also are title deeds, certifi- 
cates of shares, and bonds pay- 

; able to . bearer with coupons at- 
tached, which coupons are cut off 
after they have become due and 
payment obtained by the banker. 
Where no charge is made for keep- 
ing such things, the banker is a 
gratuitous bailee, and is not re- 
sponsible for the loss of the goods, 
even, though stolen by one of his 
servants, unless he has knowingly 
hired or kept a dishonest servant. 
If, on the contrary, a commission 
is, charged,., the banker is a bailee 
for reward and liable for negli- 
gence like any other bailee. 

A banker has a lien upon all 
securities of his customer which 
come into his possession in the 
ordinary course of the perform- 
ance, of his duties as a banker. 
But the lien does not extend to 
plate’ and other valuables d.e- 
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posited for security, nor to such 
things as Exchequer bills, upon 
which the banker is to receive 
interest and to exchange them for 
new bills* The custody of goods 
and the receipt of such payments 
are not the ordinary duties of a 
banker. 

The duty and authority ' of a 
banker to pay a cheque drawm by 
his customer are determined by — 

{a) Countermand of payment. 

{b) Notice of the customer’s 
death. 

(c) Notice of an available act of 
bankruptcy. 

The ledger of the bank is the 
record of the customer’s trans-. 
actions wdth the bank, and the 
pass book purports to be nothing 
more than a copy of the ledger. 
It is the duty of the customer, as 
has been stated, to see that the 
entries are correct, and if incor- 
rect to have them put right at 
once. If a customer, however, 
relies upon the credit entries in 
his pass book and thereupon alters 
his position, the banker must bear 
the loss which arises through his 
own errors. 

Again, if a banker in error, 
pays the amount of a cheque 
drawn by a customer who has no 
assets to meet it, the loss must 
fall on the banker himself. The 
payment is irrevocable, and the 
money cannot be recovered either 
from the payee or from the cus- 
tomer. It is a general rule of law 
that money paid under a mistake 
of fact can be recovered. But the 
mistake must be a mistake be- 
tween the payer and the payee. 
In the case instanced the mis- 
take is one between the banker 
and his customer. 

If a banker is anthorised , to 
pay subscriptions, insurance pre- 
miums, or any other periodical , 
payments, and neglects to do ' 
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so, he is liable in damages to his 
customer for any loss sustained. 

If a banker misappropriates 
any deposits of a customer, he 
may be indicted under the Lar- 
ceny Acts. 


BlhhB OF EXCHANGE 

A bill of exchange, or, as it is 
sometimes called, a draft, is 
defined by the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1S82, as “ an unconditional 
order in writing, addressed by 
one person to another, signed by 
the person giving it, requiring the 
person to whom it is addressed to 
pay on demand or at a , fixed or 
determinate future time a sum 
certain in money to or to the 
order of a specified person, or to 
bearer.” 

I The bill must be stamped 
(infra). 

The maker of a bill is called the 
drawer, the person to whom it is 
addressed is the drawee. When 
the drawee has accepted the bill 
he is called the acceptor. The 
person in whose favour the bill is 
drawn is the payee. After the payee 
has written his name on the back 
of the biU he becomes the indorser. 
The person to whom the indorser 
transfers the bill is called the 
indorsee or holder. 

An inland bill of exchange is 
one that is both drawn and pay- 
able within the British Isles, 
or drawn within the British Isles 
upon some person resident there- 
in, Any other bill is a foreign 
bill. Tinder thep^term British,; 
Isles, the United Kingdom of 
, Great Britain ' and Ireland, the 
Isle of Man,' and the Channel Is- 
lands, are included. 

The following are examples and 
models of bills of exchange, to- 
gether with acceptances : — 




Bill 
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lalaEi! Bills of Exchange 

lifS^ ^ 

Birmingham, September j, 1906. 

£S0. (S S- 

Tw^' i^pntlis after 
date to^ James 

Smi'/^ o^er fifty 
pounds i.$pr ‘^alue re- 
ceived. ^ jCjA* 

Geo^e Johnson. 

To Messrs. Alfred Co., 

Manchester. 


IT 

Manchester, September 10, 1906. 



£240. 



To Joseph TomlinsqA 
34» Shetland Sthei, 
Leeds. 


Ill 


Three months after 
date pay to me^'or my 
order theysunp of two 
hundred^ forty 

pounds^for&ahte re- 
ceived^ ^ 

Aifre^ Johnson. 


Sheffield, September 20, 1906. 

One mpnm,^. after 
date pay be^'er one 
\ hundred^ an^ forty- 
Stamp, jj eight p'<^md^ '"for value 
■received. 

Edwaftd Bolmes. 
To Edgar Anstie, 

Manchester. 



IV 


Bristol, September 30, 1906. 


/500. 





At si^it pa^me or 
my ordlr five hundred 
pound'^ ^ 

Joseph Miomas, 

■ ' 

k> 

To Edward Jones, 

Cardiff. 

(Notice the value of the stamp 
in this last example.) 

A bill of exchange is accepted 
when the person to whom it is 
addressed accepts the obligation 
of paying it -when it becomes due. 

The Accepta,nce is generally 
written across the face of the bill, 
and consists of the word '‘accept- 
ed,’^ followed by the date and the 
name of the acceptor or that of 
the firm which he represents, but 
the omission of this particular 
method will not invalidate a bill 
so long as it is accepted, and that 
the acceptance is expressed upon 
it 

A General Acceptance contains 
only — 

1. The word accepted, 

2. The date at which it is pay- 
able. 

3.. The nanie of the acceptor, 

■ A Special Acceptance contains 
in addition to the above some 
other words making the bill pay- 
able at some particular place. 

A Qualified Acceptance is one 
in which the acceptor refuses to 
make himself responsible for more 
than a part of the sum stated in 
the bill. 

The following are examples of 
the different kinds of acceptance : 
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1, ' — A General Aecepfance, 
Manchester, February 8, 1906. ■ 
^^156 16s, 6d, Due March 1 1, 1906. 

One month^ after 
date pay ^ m'^or my 
order the^u-if^jf One 
hundred '^■nd^ fifty -six 
pounds shil- ' 

lings mid§ sixpence 
sterling fof^ value re- 
ceived. 

Alfred Booth. 

To Mr. George Hardy, 

Liverpool. 

2. — A Special Acceptance. 

Liverpool, March 24^,1906. 
1^365 7s. 6d. Due June^y, 1906. 

Three n^ntJ^s after 
date 'p^y ^9 o'-^r order 
I Thred^ and 

I sixty O'! ds seven 
^ sh ill^igs^ind,^Hxpe nee, 
value re'ceii^d. 

William &• Co, 

^ * 

To Messrs. Bolio^&> Price, 
Manchester. 

S.— A Qualified Acceptance. 

Bradford, April 3, 1906, 

;f450. Due October^, 

Six ^mo^ths^ after 




pounds 

value received. 
Sami. Smiihavs Co, 

To Messrs. Pateman & .Co,] ■ < 

Leeds. ■ ' « •; . 


The acceptor ol a bill of ex- 
change is , the person who is pri- 
marily liable on the Iristrumeht/ 


according to the tenor of his 
acceptance. 

If the acceptor fails to pay the 
bill, or, as it is termed, disiiononrs 
it, the holder is able to sue any 
other person whose name appears 
upon it, provided notice of dis- 
honour is given in due course. 

If a bill is made payable to bear- 
er, no indorsement is necessary. 

If a bill is made payable to the 
order of any person, it must be 
indorsed by that person. 

A bill is indorsed in blank if the 
i payee simply writes his name 
upon the back of the bill. 

A bill is specially indorsed if it 
is indorsed by the payee and 
prefixed by words which make it 
i payable to some specified” person 
or his order; e.g., “ Pay A. B.;S : 
or order.^' Before the bill can be 
further negotiated it must be in- : 
dorsed by A. B. 

A person to whom a bill is in- 
dorsed in blank may indorse it 
specially to himself, or to any 
other person. 

A bill of exchange is a good pay- 
ment for a debt unless and until 
it has been dishonoured, and then 
the debt revives. 

No person can be a party to a 
bill unless he has the capacity to 
‘ contract. Thus, an infant, that is, 

I a person under twenty-one, cannot 
I be liable upon a bill as drawer, ac- 
I ceptor, or indorser, and this is so 
even if the bill has been given in 
respect of a debt for which the . 
infant would be liable. 

It is always presumed that 
value has been given for a bill of 
exchange. The words “ for value 
received ” are invariably used in 
the body of the instrument, but 
they are quite unnecessary. 

If the figures denoting the sum 
;j; do not agree with the words used 
j' in the body of the bill, it Is the lat- 
i ter which control the instrument. 

m 
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A bill should be 'accepted by 
the drawee within twenty-four 
hours after it has been remitted 
to him, or it can be considered as 
dishonoured, and treated accord- 
ingly. 

There is a wide difference be- 
tween the liability of the acceptor 
of a bill and the drawer and in- 
dorsers of it ; for, with regard to 
the first-named, he is always liable 
within the period of the statute of 
limitation (i.e. six years) to pay 
the amount expressed in a bill to a 
bond fide holder ; whereas, the 
other two may be exonerated from, 
all responsibility if the bill is not 
presented for payment on the day 
it arrives at maturity, and notice 
given of the dishonour on the 
following day, 

A presentment for payment, 
even the next day after it has 
fallen due, discharges all j)arties 
to the bill with the exception of 
the acceptor. Thus, punctuality 
in the presentation of a bill of 
exchange is now so universally 
established that very few^ errors 
are committed by the numerous 
clerks in London banking estab- 
lishments. 

There are certain clerks in Lon- 
don banking houses whose chief 
employment is the presentation 
of bills due for payment, and 
advising various sums to the 
account of di,fferent bankers for 
the credit of country bankers. 
When a bill of exchange is pre- 
it i? noL honoured, the.,; 
• generally'- leaves ‘a- ticket ; 
worded thus : — 

Bill for £iSO, 

Drawn by Mr. S, Windle, 

On Mr, N. O. Cash, 

'Lies due at Messrs, Jingle Co., 
19, Lomba-rd Street, 

N.B, — Time of Calling from One 
to Five o^dock. 
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In the evening of the same 
day the notary makes a second 
presentation, and if the bill is not 
then paid, it is noted, and a ticket 
is attached to the bill stating 
I the reason or cause of non-pay- 
j ment with the amount of the 
1 bill and the notarial charge upon 
! it. 

; When a country banker advises 
I his London agent to pay a certain 
bill of exchange, named in his 
advice letter, the Metropolitan 
banker sends a slip to the banker 
where such bill is made payable, 
worded thus : — 

I Messrs, Edmundson (S- Co, 

\ Pray refer 

, acceptance for 

I £40 due inst. 

; To Messrs, Jirigle Co., 
j 19, Lombard Street, 

j Far payment without noting. 


In calculating the time date of 
payment all bills of exchange, 
excepting those drawm payable 

on demand,'’ or at sight,” are 
allowed three days of grace. 
It is however, always competent for 
the parties to mark a bdl in such a 
manner as to show that no days of 
grace are to be allowed. That 
is a personal concern. Thus 
a bill drawn on September i at 
three months is payable on 
December 4. N.B. — “ Month ” 
when used in connection with bills 
of. exchange means a calendar 

Bills drawn payable on de- 
mand, or at sight, are not allowed 
the days of grace ; nor does the 
Bank of England take the days of 
grace on any bank • post bills 
issued by it. 

If the last day of grace fails on 
a Sunday, Christmas Day, or 
Good Friday, the presentation 
must be made on the second day 
of grace, that is, the day preced- 
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ing the Sunday, Christmas Day, 
or Good Friday ; bat if it falls 
due upon any other holiday, the 
following day is the day of pre- 
sentation* 

After a bill of exchange has 
been accepted, it must not be 
altered in any material point, 
either in the amount, date, or 
place of residence, or place where 
payable, unless such alteration 
has the initials of the drawer and 
acceptor affixed to it ; thereby 
indicating their knowledge of it 
and their consent. 

No particular form is requisite 
in drawing up a bill of exchange, 
and so long as it contains a pro- 
mise to pay a certain sum named 
therein, and is not dependent upon 
any contingency, it is all that is 
required. 

Although it is customary to 
write the date of a bill in figures, 
yet, to prevent any alteration, 
either innocently or otherwise, it 
is better to vTite the date at full 
length in words. 

The dating or accepting a bill 
on a Sunday does not invalidate 
it ; and should there be no date 
expressed on the face of a bill, 
its duration is to be computed 
from the day it was made. 

Parol evidence, that is, evi- 
dence by word of mouth, is admis- 
sible to prove from what time an 
undated instrument was intended 
to operate. 

It is not illegal to post-date a, 
bill, provided that such post-dat- 
ing does not postpone the period 
of payment beyond two months ‘ 
from the time of date, unless it , 
bears the highest stamp duty;,' 
arid should any of the parties die 
before the day expressed therein 
arrives, such will not annul- 'a 
bond -fide holder's claim. ’ 

A bill of exchange must be 
presented for payment on the day 
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it becomes due. at any time with-/ 
in the business hours of the bank ; • 
but if it is made payable at a pri- 
vate house, a presentment as late 
as ^ten o'clock at night is not 
considered an unreasonable or 
unseasonable hour. 

It is customary, hov’-ever, when 
bills are made payable at offices 
or banking houses, to consult 
their hours of business and pre- 
sent them within those times. In 
the event of any bill being noted 
for non-payment, the last holder 
should immediately give notice of 
the fact to all prior indorsers, 
and the drawer, and keep by him 
some proof of snch 'notice hav- 
ing been posted or delivered. 
The following form of notice may 
be given : — 

Manohestef, October 7, 1906. 

Mr, J. Mivins. 

Sir, 

I beg to inform you that Ac- ' 
ceptance of Draft 

for £ ^ [with noting) diie 

inst, and hearing your 
indorsement, has been presented 
for payment and dishonoured, 
and the same notv lies unpaid at 
this bank, to which your immedi- 
ate attention is particularly re- 
quested. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Jas. Johnson. 

When a bill of exchange, or 
bank post bill, is payable by 
indorsement, it can only b'e 
transferred by actual indorse- 
' ment, and If A, lost a bill of ex- 
change specially payable- to him, 

' and the acceptor paid it when due 
to another person, A. could re- 
cover the amount from the accep- 
tor of the bill, because no author- 
ity had been expressed on the 
instrument to pass the amount to 
another person. 
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■ After a bill has fallen due, and 
any new arrangement for its 
pajnnent is required, the holder 
must obtain the consent of all 
parties concerned, or, by taking 
the act upon himself, he will 
liberate the drawer and indorsers 
from all responsibility on the bill. 
A holder may select which of the 
sureties he intends to sue, or he 
may sue every party to the bill. 

When an acceptor pays a bill, 
he should obtain a receipt on the 
back of the document, or he may 
be called upon to make a second 
payment to a third party, who 
had become a holder before it 
arrived at maturity. He should 
also be certain that the party 
demanding payment is legally 
entitled to it. 

Foreign Bills of Exchange* 
The following is an example of a 
foreign bill of exchange : — 

Philadelphia, October 7, 1906. 
Exchange for Izgo sterling @ 
lO'J per cent. 

Sixty days after sight of this 
first of Exchange {second and 
third of same tenor and date not 
paid) pay to the order of Messrs. 
J. Edmundson Co. Two hun- 
dred and ninety pounds sterling 
($1,412) which place to account of 
John Tipstave. 

A. Mulberry, Esq., 

Merchant, 

Liverpool. 

fi, 'second'' of • > Is 

' expressed first and third of same 
tenor and date not paid/^andthe 
third “first and second of same 
tenor and date not paid.” In the 
above case, when John Tipstave 
draws bills upon A, Mulberry, 
Esq., he takes the second of ex- 
change into the market, and sells 
it to Messrs. J. Edmundson & 
Co. He then remits the first of 
exchange to A. Mulberry, Esq., 
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for acceptance, who, on receipt, 
accepts, and informs John Tip- 
stave where it lies so accepted. 
It may be claimed by the present- 
ment of the second of exchange 
deposited in the hands of Messrs. 
Edmundson & Co. When the 
bill sold to the brokers, Messrs. 
Edmundson & Co., arrives in 
London, it is taken to the place 
where the accepted bill lies, which 
is immediately given up to them. 
Foreign bills are also drawn at 
one or naore usances. Usance 
in commerce is the time 
allowed by custom for the pay- 
ment of a bill of exchange. 
The length of usance varies with 
different countries. (See Usance.) 

The law affecting foreign bills 
is in the main the same as that 
which is applicable to inland bills. 
But the following difierences 
must be noticed : — 

, I, A foreign bill is frequently 
made payable at one or more 
“usances,” By “usance” is 
meant customary time, that is, 
the time of payment as fixed 
by custom, having regard to the 
place where the bill is drawn and 
the place where it is payable. 
For example, if the usance be- 
tween London and Rotterdam is 
one month, a bill drawn in the 
latter place on January i, and 
made payable at double usanc’e, 
falls due on March 4. 

Altliough an inland bill 
i^ust bitten on duly stamped 
the duty is 
oiie penny only, and then an 
adhesive stamp will suffice— a 
foreign bill need not be stamped 
before it is issued. It must, 
however, be stamped before it 
can be negotiated in the British 
Islands, 

'3. If a foreign bill is dishon- 
oured, the fact must be noted by 
,a notary public. A declaration 
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must also be drawn up as to the 
dishonour. This is called “ pro- 
testing the bill.’** 
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Protest of a DIshoBOUired Bill of 
Exchange hy a Notary PEhlle 


Notice of the Dishonour of a 
Bill of Exchange. The following 
is the form recommended by 
reliable legal writers : — 

London, September 24, 1906. 

Sir, 

I hereby give you notice that 
the Bill of Exchange dated January 
20, drawn by Adam Read, of 
Bristol, on and accepted by Charles 
Dixon, of London (47, King 
William Street), for Two hundred 
pounds, payable three months after 
date to Adam Read or his order, 
and indorsed by Adam Read to. 
Edwin Forrest, of Gravesend, to 
Gilbert Heathcote, of Harwich, 
and by Gilbert Heathcote to you, 
and also by you, whereof I am now 
the holder, has been duly presented 
for payment, hut was dishonoured 
and is unpaid, and I request you 
immediately to pay me the amount 
thereof, 

I am, Sir, 

Yours truly, 

Lewis Morris. 

To Mr. Isaac Knight, 

Kingston House, 

Gray's Inn Road. 

Form of Protest of a Bill of 
Exchange. 

London. 

Know all men that I, Lewis 
Morris, on the twenty-fourth day 
of March, at the usual place of 
abode of Isaac , Knight have 
demanded payment of the bill of 
which the above is a copy, which 
the said Isaac Knight did not 
pay, wherefore I, the said Lewis'. 
Morris, do hereby protest the said. 
MIL ' ' ■ 

Dated this asjh day of 
September, 1906. 

Lewis Morris. 


On this day, the third of October, 
in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and six, at the 
request of Lewis Morris, bearer 
of the original Bill of Exchange, 
whereof a true copy is written on 
the other side, I, Nathan Osgood, 
of London, notary public by Royal 
authority, duly admitted and 
sworn, did exhibit the said bill, 
unto a clerk in the counting- 
house of the said Isaac Knight, 
the person upon whom the same 
is drawn and demanded payment 
thereof, and he answered that 
it would not he paid at present. 

Wherefore I, the said notary g 
at the request aforesaid, have 
[ protested, and by these presents 
do solemnly protest, as well against 
the drawer, acceptor, and indorsers 
of the said hill of Exchange against 
all others ^ whom it may concern, 
for exchange and all costs, charges, ' 
damages, and interest, suffered 
and to be suffered, for want of 
payment of the said original biU, 
Thus done and protested in London 
aforesaid in the presence of 
Philip Qua>ytermain, 

Richard Sutton. 

Nathan Osgood, 
Notary Public. 

A bill of exchange may be 
issued for any amount in any 
part of the British Isles except 
Scotland. In that country it is 
illegal to issue negotiable bills 
and notes for less than 20s. 

If a bill bears a forged or un- 
authorised signature, fire instru- 
ment is wholly inoperative, and 
no right to retain the bill or to 
enforce payment of it against 
any party to the bill can be ac- 
quired through that signature. 

An accommodation bill is one 
drawn by a certain person upon 
26 
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another, who accepts it for the 
convenience of the drawer and 
not in consideration of value re- 
ceived, but as a means of raising 
money on behalf of the drawer. 

The drawing of accommoda- 
tion bills has degenerated into an 
expedient by means of wdiich 
men of poor credit endeavour 
to keep up for some time an in- 
supportable position, and has 
hence proved ruinous to credu- 
lous people who have lent their 
names to unscrupulous friends. 

In commercial slang accommo- 
dation bills are kno’wn as kites 
or windmills, which gives an idea 
of the consideration with which 
they are held by business men. 

Stamps. An inland bill of 
exchange must be stamped as 
follows : — 

When payable on demand, 
or within three days after 
date or sight, for any 
amount, or when the 
amount does not exceed 5, d. 

£S 01 

When the amount exceeds 
and does not exceed 

£10 02 

Ditto £10 Ditto £2S o 3 

Ditto £2$ Ditto ^50 o 6 

Ditto £$0 Ditto £ys o 9 

Ditto 2/5 Ditto £100 i o 

When the amount exceeds. 
£100, IS. for the first ;£ioo, and 
an additional 15. for every frac- 
tional part of £too. Thus a bilh 

'after date bf ' slgiif:,^for 
£B7S requires a 9s. stamp. If 
payable on demand or at sight, 
the stamp duty is id. 

As already stated, a li. adhe- 
. sive stamp may be used in those 
cases where that is the amount of 
the duty to be paid, provided the 
stamp is affixed at the time of the 
issuing of the bill.' In every other 
case an impressed stamp is neces- 
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sary . T he penalty for dealing with 
improperly stamped bills is £10. 

A foreign bill, drawm andT ex- 
pressed to be payable out of the 
United Kingdom, which is actually 
paid, indorsed, or negotiated in 
the United Kingdom, is stamped 
as an inland bill, except that when 
the amount is between £^o and 
;£xoo, a stamp only is required, 
and when the amount exceeds;^! 00, 
a. 6d. stamp is required for each 
fractional part of 2ioo. 

Promissory notes are stamped 
as bills of exchange, except that 
a promissory note, even when 
payable at sight or on presentation, 
must be stamped with an ad 
valorem duty, and not mereljr with 
a id. stamp. 

Practical Advice as to Bills of 
Exchange. 

X. Never accept a bill for the 
accommodation of another per- 
son, If such a bill gets into the 
hands of a third person, and 
value has been given for it at any 
time, you may be compelled to 
pay it. 

2. Never indorse a bill without 
receiving value for it. You may 
be held responsible if the acceptor 
dishonours it. 

3. Never discount a bill for a 
stranger. Be sure that you know 
the person from whom you receive 
a bill, and take care that he in- 
dorses it. Otherwise he will not 
be liable on the document. This 
will also protect you in case any 
of the former indorsements should 
turn out to be forgeries. 

4. Examine the bill carefully. 
See that it is dated — though the 
absence of a date is not fatal to 
the validity of the instrument — 
that the amounts in words and 
figures agree, that the .stamp is 
sufficient, that there are no appar- 
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ent alterations or erasures, and 
that the payee has indorsed it, if 
the bill is made payable to a per- 
son or his order. If it is payable 
to bearer, no indorsement's neces- 
sary. 

5. If you are the holder, pre- 
sent the bill at the proper time to 
the acceptor for payment. If 
payment is not made, give notice 
at once to every indorser and to 
the dra^ver, so as to hold each and 
all liable for the payment of the 
debt. 

6. Upon payment of a bill of 
exchange take care that you get 
the instrument into your own 
possession. 

BOARD OF TRADE 

The Government department 
which superintends all matters 
relating to the mercantile marine, 
trade, navigation, and railways. 
The offices of the Board of Trade 
are in Whitehall Gardens, Lon- 
don, S.W. 

The Board of Trade has a 
lengthy history. The first com- 
mittee appears to have been 
appointed in the reign of James L 
It was reconstituted under Charles 
I, and again under the Common- 
wealth. In 1660, after the Re- 
storation, Charles II established 
two Councils, one for trade and 
another for the foreign planta- 
tions, They were combined under 
one Commission in 1672. But 
the Commission was revoked 
three years later, and the control 
of trade returned to the Privy 
Council, In 1695 the Boa,rd of 
Trade and Plantations- was 
created. It was a costly and 
inefficient body, its incapacity 
arising mainly from a want, of 
executive power, ■ Its main duty 
was to collect information and 
make suggestions to the Secretary 
of State for the Southern Depart- 


ment, which might or might not 
be acted upon. It was abolished 
on the motion of Burke in iyS2. 
From the last-named date until 
the present time, the Board of 
Trade has been a Committee of 
the Privy Council, and consists of 
a body of great officials with a 
president. The president is a 
Cabinet Minister, and is sworn into 
the Privy Council as President of 
the Committee of Council for 
Trade. The simple title Board of 
Trade was not used to designate 
the committee until 1S62, when 
by the Harbour Transfer Act it 
was enacted that the term 
‘ Board of Trade ' shall be taken 
to mean the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for the 
time being appointed for the con- 
sideration of matters relating to 
trade and foreign plantations,” 

The work of the Board has 
developed enormously,' and it is 
carried out through the following 
six departments : — 

1. Bankruptcy. This was es- 
tablished in 1885. At the head is 
an Inspector-General, and he is 
assisted by a number of Official 
Receivers, who are appointed for 
certain districts. The main duty 
imposed is to audit the accounts 
of trustees in bankruptcy, and to 
supervise their conduct and deal- 
ings. This department has also 
the control of liquidators ap- 
pointed to wind up insolvent 
companies. 

2. Commercial, Labour, and 
Statistical. This department was v. 
established in 1833. Its duty is 
to give advice to other Govern-, 
ment departments upon com- 
mercial matters, and prepare 
statistics, accounts, returns and 
abstracts of shipping, labour, rail- 
ways, . emigration, tariffs, wages, 
the condition of labour, trades 
unions, and strikes. It edits the 
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Board of Trade Journal^ which 
was instituted in July, 1886, giv- 
ing details as to customs^ tariffs 
and regulations, information as 
to trade movements and period- 
ical returns. The Commercial ♦ 
Intelligence branch of the depart- 
ment was opened in 1899. Since 
1896 it has also been concerned 
with the administration of the 
Conciliation Act, 1896, for the 
prevention and settlement of 
labour disputes. 

3. Finance and General. This 
was established in 1851. It pre- 
pares the annual estimates and 
deals with a large number of 
funds, such as the General Light- 
house Fund, the Ramsgate Har- 
bour Fund, the Merchant Sea- 
men's Fund, Greenwich Flospitai 
Fund, etc. Other matters which 
fall to this department include 
seamen’s savings banks, the trans- 
mission of seamen's wages at 
home and abroad, the issue and 
payment of seamen's money 
orders, the wages and effects of 
deceased seamen, the relief of 
distressed seamen, the expendi- 
ture of lighthouse authorities, etc. 
It also receives, examines, and 
presents to Parliament the ac- 
counts of Life Insurance Com- 
panies, and controls the receipt 
and payment of moneys in con- 
nexion with the Bankruptcy 
Estates Account, under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1883, and the Com- 

Act, 1:890. 
Dllce ( & undest. mis , 
department, and so is the Joint 
Stock Companies' Registry Office. 

4. Fisheries and Harbours. 
This department was divided 
from the Marine Department in 
1S66. It has charge of the fore- 
shores belonging to the Crown, 
and takes care that no injury is 
done to navigable harbours and 
channels. Its main duties are 
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connected with harbours and . 
lighthouses, and ail matters relat- 
ing to inland and sea fisheries ; 
but since 1896 other duties have 
been transferred to it from the 
Railway Department, relating to 
such things as electric lighting 
and the supply of gas and water. 

5. Marine. It was ^ in 1850 
that the business of this depart- 
ment was established, and it was 
separated from that of the Fish- 
eries and Harbours in 1866. Its 
main duty is the administration of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
which is a consolidation of all the 
previous legislation relative to 
merchant shipping. 

6. Railway. This department 
was established in 1840. Its busi- 
ness is to inspect railw^ays and 
their works before they are 
opened for public traffic, to in- 
quire, into railway accidents, to 
approve bye-laws, and generally 
to take an active part in aE 
matters connected with railways 
which in any way affect the pub- 
lic. The same duties are imposed 
upon it as far as tramways and. 
canals are concerned. Under this 
department is . the Standards 
Department, which tests and 
examines weights and measures 
used in trade and for scientific 
purposes. 

BOOK-KEEPIHG, PRINCIPLES 
_0F ■ 

Book-keeping is the art of keep- 
ing accounts, or recording in a 
regular, concise, and accurate 
manner, the business transactions 
of merchants or others, m a set of 
books kept for the purpose. , 

Of the early history of book- 
keeping little is known. In the 
fifteenth century the double entry 
system was practised by the mer- 
chants of Venice and other towns 
i, of Italy, then the great mercantile 
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country of the world, whence it 
has obtained the name of the 
Italian method. 

In the early part of the six- 
teenth century the Italian system' 
had been introduced into France, 
and the first treatise in England 
upon the subject was by Hugh 
Oldcastle, a schoolmaster, and 
was published in the year 1545. 
Since that time hundreds of dif- 
ferent works have been published 
in this country upon book-keep- 
ing. 

■ Books are kept either by single 
or by double entry. 

The system of single entry is 
the simplest method for keeping 
accounts,, but it is only suitable 
for a retail dealer or a trader 
carrying on a small business, being 
w^holly inadequate to record com- 
plex transactions. It receives its 
name from the fact that each item 
is e.atered only once in the ledger. 
The only books necessary for it 
are a journal, or day book, and a 
ledger. 

In the day book the merchant 
enters all his transactions as they 
occur in the course of business ; 
in the ledger he arranges them 
under their several accounts, 
carrying his sales to the debit of 
his customers, and his purchases 
to the credit of the merchants who 
supply him with goods. 

The system of double entry is 
so called because each item is 
entered twice in the ledger, being 
debited to one set of accounts and 
credited to another. It proceeds 
upon the principle that, every 
business transaction is twofold, 
that there can be no sale without" 
a purchase, no payment without a 
receipt ; and, hence, by entering 
each transaction on both sides of 
the ledger,, a systerd. of checks 
is established, inasmuch as the 
entries, on the credit side must be 
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equal to the entries on the debit 
side, otherwise the books will not 
balance. 

The number of books required 
in double entry will depend upon 
the nature and extent of the busi- 
ness. In the case of merchants 
the books commonly used are the 
day book, invoice book, cash book, 
bill book, and ledger. 

In the day book, sometimes 
called the invoice book outwards, 
daily accounts of all the goods 
sold on credit, with the prices and 
the names of the purchasers, are 
entered. 

In the cash book accounts are 
kept of aU the cash received and 
paid, and of the discount received 
and allowed. On the left-hand 
page is entered the cash received, 
and in an inner column the dis- 
counts ailow^ed ; and on the right- 
hand page the cash paid, and in 
an inner column the discounts 
received. At the close of business 
for the day, the amounts on both 
. sides are summed up and bal- 
anced. 

The bills book contains, in one 
part, an account of all the bibs 
receivable, that is, bills of which, 
payment is to be received ; and 
in another an account of all bills 
payable, that is, those that have 
to be paid. It contains a state- 
ment of the dates, amounts, 
when due, and other particulars 
of the several bills. 

All these books are very simple 
in their character, and are usually 
termed subsidiary books, the 
ledger being the principal book in 
a business. 

The ledger contains an abstract 
..of the entries scattered through 
the various subsidiary books, 
arranged methodically under the 
names of the different persons 
' standing in the relation of debtors 
or creditors to the merchant. 
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Two sets of columns are assigned 
to each account, one for 0r, the 
other for Cr. 

The fundamental principle of 
double entry is that every item 
carried into the ledger must be 
entered twice ; once on the Dr. 
side of one account, and the Cr. of 
another, which leads to the result 
that the aggregate amount of all 
the entries on the Dr. side of the 
ledger must exactly balance those 
on the Cr. side. 

In book-keeping, the receiver of 
goods or money is always con- 
sidered as the debtor, and the 
sender of the goods, or the payer 
of the money, is always considered 
as the creditor. So that it is easy 
to tell whether a person is a debtor 
or a creditor by asking the ques- 
tion : “ Has he received or has he 
sent the goods or money ? and 
the answer will show which of the 
two he is, so far as that particular 
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transaction is concerned, it will 
be seen, however, that every trans- 
action involves both a debtor and 
a creditor, and that there cannot 
be one without the other, for 
where there is a receiver there 
must be a sender or a payer also. 

Proving the ledger consists in 
balancing the books. There is 
one preliminary and one final test 
of the correctness of a set of 
accounts. 

The preliminary test is the 
finding of a trial balance, which 
is done by casting up the Dr. and 
Cr. sides of each account in the 
ledger before balancing them. 
If the totals are equal, and corre- 
spond with the total in the jour- 
nal, the posting is cojrrect. 

The final test is the production 
of a balance sheet by bringing 
down the balances of all the 
accounts. If the two sides ,ai‘e 
equal the ledger is correct. 


BRITISH EMPIRE (STATISTICS OP) 
Area, Population, Imports, and Exports 
(according to latest available returns). 


Possession. 


Area, sq. m. 

Population. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

In Europe. 

United Kingdom 
adjacent Islands 

and 

121,377 

45 , 000,000 

608,000,000 

375,500,000" 

Gibraltar , . 



28,000 

745 >000^ 

30,000^ 

Maltese Islands . 

. 


207,000 

7,000,000^ 

6,250,000^ 

in ilsia. 





Indiaa. Empire . 

. 

1,700,000 

300,000,000 

96,000,000 

118,000,000 

Ceylon , , ; 


25,400 

4,000*000 

8,000,000 

8,250,000 

Cyprus . 

. 

3^584 

250,000 

605,000 

485,000 

Aden - 

. 

/1 00 

45 >ooo 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 


>■' 4 ',' ' 1 


' 700,000 

37^000,000 

33,000,000 

Federated Malay States ■ 

28,000 

. .670*000 

4,500,000 

7*800,000 ' 

Hong Kong and . 
Kowloon . 


33 

I 412,000 

3,200,000^ 

650,000^ 

Labuan . 



8,500 

220,000 

260,000 

North Borneo 


31,000 

*170,000 

300,000 

450,000 

Sarawak . . - 


50,000 

.600,000 

500,000 

700,000 

Wei-hai-wei . 


285 

150,000 

— 

■ In Africa. 





Egypt . . . 


400,000 

11,000,000 

24,000,000 

23,500,000 

Soudan . 

« 

900,500 


— , 


Cape Colony 


280,000 

2,5 Ob, 000 

47,000,000 

49,500,000 


i Including Transit Trade. 


' Not including re-exported. Merchandise. 

3r'. 
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British Empire (Statistics at )— continued . 



Possession. 

Area, 

Population. 

Imj^orts. 

Exports. 

Natal and Znlulaad 

35»000 

1,200,000 

8,500,000 

9,000,000 

Orange River Colony 

50,400 

400,000 

3 * 750*000 

3,650,000 

The Transvaal . 

1 13,000 

1,370,000 

16,000,000 

23,000,000 

East Africa . , . • • 

500,000 

2,000,000 

750,000 

450,000 

Uganda ..... 

120,000 

4,000,000 

200,000 

100,000 

Central Africa . 

42,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

50,000 

Zanzibar and Pemba 

1,000 

300,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

160,000 

Basutoland .... 

10,000 

350,000 

150,000 

Bechuanaland . 

275,000 

150,000 

— . 

Rhodesia 

450,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

30,000 

Nigeria . - . . • 

500,000 

20,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

Gold Coast Colony . . 

75,000 

900,000 

2,100,000 

2,000,000 

Sierra Leone . • • 

Gambia* with Protec- 

4,000 

80,000 

885,000 

730,000 

torate 

3,700 

160,000 

450,000 

430,000 

Lagos 

28,000 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

3 , 000,000 

Somaliland . ’ . . * 

68,000 

300,000 

300,000 

230,000 

Socotra 

1,380 

12,000 

— 


Mauritius .... 

705 

400,060 

2,500,000 , 

3,500,000 

St. Helena . . ; . 

47 

3^500 

42,000 

9*250 

Ascension .... 

’ 38 

300 

40,000 

9,000 

Tristan O’Acunha * 

In Australasia. 

20 

100 

■ 

— 

— 

.jt 

f New South Wales 

310,367 

1,555,000 

35,000,000 

45,000,000 

li 

Victoria . . . 

87,884 

1,240,000 

25,000,000 

29,000,00:.) 

U . 

Queensland 

670,500 

540,000 

7,000,000 

12,000,000 

I? 

South Australia . 

903,690 

380,000 

10,000,000 

6,800,000 

12,000,000 

a<! 

Western Australia 

975 , 9^0 

265,000 1 

10,000,000 


^ Tasmania . 

26,215 

180,200 ! 

2,650,000 1 

3,700,000 

New Zealand 

io 4 , 75 x 

930,000 i 

15,200,000 

[ 18,000,000 

Fiji 

Islands .... 

7,451 

120,000 

500,000 

! 700,000 

British New Guinea 
Western Pacific islands 

, 88,000 

150,000 

80,000 

i 80,000 

British Solomon . 

8,500 

- 150,000 

40,000 

1 50*000 

Tonga or Friendly 

385 

21,500 

71,000 

110,000 

Gilbert and Ellice 

In Ameriea. 

x66 

35*000 

21,000 

‘ 21,000 

1 , ; ‘ 

Domiaioii of Canada 

3.633.946 

6,000,000 

68,000,000 

] 

1 55 , 000,000 

Newfoundland and . 

42.734 

230,000 

Labrador . " * 

British West Indies . 
Jamaica (including 

Turk’s and Caicos 

120,000 

4,000 

) 3 , 000,000 

1 3 , 200,000 

j 


Isles) ^ . . . . 

' 4,400 

830,000 1 

2,000,000^ ' 

2,000,000 

The Bahamas . . . 

5,794 

60,000 

330,000 ! 

220,000 

Leeward Islands . 

704 

130,000 

420,000 1 

: 400,000 

Windward ,, . , 

524 

165,000 

700,000 

- 500,000 

Barbados . , . . 

Trinidad and , 

x66 

x,754 

200.000 

320.000 

1,200,000 

1 . ^ 

I 700,000 

1 2,900,000 

Tobago / V \ . 

Bermuda Isles . . . 

114 

20,000 

, > 3,100,000 


18 

■ 22,600 

400,000 

120,000 

British Honduras , . 

7,562 

41,000 

400,000 

i 400,000 

■ ^ Guiana 

90,277 

310,000 

1,700,000 

1 1*950, (»0 

' Faikland Isles 'and * ■ ■ 
South Georgia . ... 

6,500 

i,oOo 

2,100 

■ 66,000* 

! ’ 185,060' 


”*■' Trade. 
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CADBNDAK 

OM and Hew Styles, The Julian 
Calendar was rearranged by 
Julius Caesar in 47 b.c. The year 
was made to consist of 365 days, 
and in order to provide for this 
fractional part, the ordinary year 
was divided into 365 days, and 
every fourth year w^as declared a 
leap year, in which there were to 
be 366 days. The Julian Calen- 
dar, which is known as the “ Old 
Style,** is still used in Russia. 

The solar year, however, is less 
than the Julian year by a little 
more than eleven minutes, and 
this error amounts to about three 
days in four centuries. In order 
to rectify this, Pope Gregory XIII 
altered the calendar in 1582, 
omitting 10 days in that year, 
and ordering that the centurial 


years should be leap years once in 
four times only. Thus 1600 was 
a leap year, but not 1700, 1800, 
nor 1900. The year 2000 will 
be a leap year, but after that no 
centurial year will be a leap year 
until 2400. England adopted the 
Gregorian system, w'hich is known 
as the New Style/* in 1752, 
when it was necessary, owing to 
her having taken 1700 to be a 
leap year, to cancel 1 1 days. 
The Gregorian Calendar is now^ 
used throughout the civilised 
world, with the single exception of 
Russia, 

The difference between the 

Old Style ** and the “ New 
Style** is now 13 days — Russia 
having considered 1800 and 1900 
as leap years — and so it will 
remam until the year 2 100, 


I; 
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From the Commencement of the Christian Era. 

From the following tables the day of the week of any day of any 
year can be ascertained. 

RULE — To the day of the Month, add Factors for Month, Century, 
and Year, and divide the total by 7. 

If there is no remainder, the day is Sunday. 

If I is the remainder , Monday, 

j, 2 ,, ,, Tuesday. 

3 „ Wednesday. 

,,4 *> ), Thursday. 

5 M ,, Friday. 

6 „ „ Saturday. 

Should the total be less than 7, it is to be taken as a remainder. 




s in heavier type to be taken, ! 


I 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

:'Mayv 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

SI 

ol. 2 

5 

5 





4 

0 

■ 2 

. 5 ,^ ; 

■ A ■ .. 

|X^J 1 

4 j 




1 We are indebted to the courtesy of the proprietor of Whitaher's Almanac]^ for the us© 
. of this taW^. 



Centuries (Cardinal Numbers). 

The year oo of Centuries in heavier type was, or will be, a Leap year. 


Old Stylet 

ended in England Sept. 
2, 1752 — a Wednes- 
day. 


New StyUt 

began in England Sept. 
14, 1752 — a Thurs- 

day. 


and every succeeding fourth Century, 


Factors 


Example. 

Date of the Battle of Trafalgar, 
October 21, 1805. 
Factors for 


Example. 

Date of the Battle of Waterloo, 
June 18, 1815. 

Factors for 


Day, Month. Century, Year,. . Day, Month. Century. Year, 

'18 ^ 6 ■4-. 'o ■, 4 ."4 szs zS 21 4 2 4 o 4 6 s»29 

2 8 divided by 7 leaves remainder, 29 divided by 7 leaves a re- 
therefore the day was Sunday^ , ' maiiider of i, therefore the day 

, = was Monday, 
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The following are the principal canals in the United Kingdom -with 
their lengths : — ■ 

I. In England 

Connecting. 

Rivers Aire and Calder, 

Grand Trunk and Grand Junction. 
Coventry and Birmingham. 
Birmingham and London. 

Rivers Kennet and Avon. 

Mersey and Ouse. 

Manchester and the Mersey, 

'Ditto, ’ '""'Ditto. 


Birmingham and Worcester. 

Severn and Birmingham. 
Severn and Grand Trunk 


Name of Company. 

Miles. 

Aire, and Calder 

93 

Birmingham 

160 

Coventry .... 

33 

Grand Junction 

190 

Kennet and Avon 

86 

Lancaster 

60 

Leeds and Liverpool . 

143 

Manchester Ship . 

35 i 

Bridgewater 

42 

North Metropolitan . 

lof 

Rochdale .... 

3 S 

Sharpness New Docks 

> 

and Gloucester and 

{ 37 

Birmingham 

; 

Shropshire Union . 

304 

Stajfford and Worcester 51 

Trent and Mersey 

1x6 

Warwick and Bir- 


mingham 


Weaver .... 

20 


Chester and Grand Trunk. 
1 Better known as the Regent’s Canal. 

n. In Seotiand 


Name of Company, 
Caledonian 
Forth and Clyde 


Name of Company. 
Royal . 

^ Grand . 

Newry , . 

Ulster . , _ • . 


Miles. 

6o 


III. 

Miles. 

361 


illi 


Connecting. 

Fort William and Inverness. 
Dumbarton and Grangemouth. 

In Ireland 

Connecting. 

Dublin and the Shannon. 

Ditto Ditto. 

Loughs Neagh and Carlingford, 
Ditto Ditto. 

"’'"1".’" 


A cheque is a bill of exchange 
drawn on a banker payable on 
demand. 

The stamp duty, no matter 
what the amount of the cheque, 
is one penny. 

The following are common 
forms of cheques : — 


Nw Windsor* September 2g,jgo6, 
The Loamshire Banking Company, 
Ltd* 


New Windsor* 
Pay Mr, Walter 
Scott or order three 
pounds nine shillings 
and ninepence, 
li 9S- 9d. 

John Thomson. 


U* 

Stamp* 


35 ': 
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He is not liable, however, if he 
pays a cheque in good faith which 
purports to bear the indorsement 
of the payee, even though the 
indorsement is a forgery. But a 
tradesman or any other person 
who cashes a cheque bearing a 
forged indorsement is not pro- 
tected. He loses his money if 
the rightful owner of the cheque 
turns up and demands it. 

The authority of a banker to 
pay a cheque is determined by (a) 
countermand of payment, (b) 
notice of the death of the cus- 
tomer, and (c) notice of an avail- 
able act of bankruptcy. 

A banker should refuse pay- 
ment of a cheque which appears to 
have been materially altered, 
otherwise he may have to bear 
any loss which arises. It has 
been decided quite recently that 
the carelessness of a drawer in 
drawing a cheque is not in itself 
sufficient to exonerate a banker 
from liability for paying the same 
if the amount has been increased 
by any person into whose hands 
it has come. 

When a cheque is crossed,*' 
it is irregular and improper for a 
banker to pay the amount of it 
across the counter of the bank. 
It must be paid tlirough a bank- 
ing account, i.e. presented by one 
bank to another, the bank of the 
payee to the bank upon which it 
is drawn. 

Crossing consists in drawing 
two parallel transverse lines 
across the face of a cheque, with 
or without the addition of, the 
words & Co." If the name 
of a particular bank is added, pre- 
sentation for payment must be 
made through that bank. These 
crossings are called '' general ** 
and " special " respectively. 

' The following is an example of 
a cheque crossed generally ; — 


Fo. 846. 

Tiichfield, October i, 1906. 


The BlanksMre National Bank: 
Lid. 


Pay Alfred Jame- 
son, Esq., or hearer^ 
thirty-five pounds and 
sixpence. 

£35 os. 6d. 

Gerald Brown. 


The person who signs the 
cheque is called the drawer. In 
order that the cheque may be 
paid by the bank on which it is 
drawn, the dravrer must have 
sufficient funds in the hands of 
the banker to meet it, or he 
must have made arrangements 
by which he is entitled to over- 
draw his account. 

Cheques are sometimes written 
on sheets of paper and an adhesive 
penny stamp used. The practice 
is a bad one. The ordinary 
method is to use the form of 
cheque supplied by the bank 
which bears an impressed stamp. 
Banks supply cheque books con- 
taining numbers of cheques, and 
there is a counterfoil to each 
cheque, which the drawer ought 
to fill up for the sake of reference. 

Each of the above cheques is an 
open one, i.e. it will be paid over 
the counter of the bank if there 
are funds in hand to meet it. 
The first is also called an order , 
cheque. It will not be cashed 
unless it is indorsed with the, 
name of the payee. , The second • 
cheque needs no indorsement, . . \ 

A hanker must bear the loss if 
he cashes' a cheque bearing the 
forged signature of the drawer. 
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London t /September 10, 1906. 

The Middlesex County Bank, Lid, 

Pay George /Free- 
man, Esq.^^ or/ order, 

Tiventy/ ponnjds. 

£20 oL od. j 

: Joseph Jones. 

i / 

The mere crossing of a cheque 
does not affect its negotiability, 
A holder in due course, that is, a 
person who takes it in good faith 
and for value, has a perfect title 
to it. 

The character of negotiability 
may be taken away if the words 
** not negotiable ” are added. The 
holder of such a cheque has no 
better title to it than the person 
from whom he took it. Thus, for 
example, if a cheque marked not 
negotiable” is stolen from the 
payee or a subsequent holder, and 
the thief transfers it for value to 
another person, the transferee has 
no right to retain it. He holds it 
affected with the same taint as the 
thief did, and he must restore it, 
on demand, to the rightful owner, 

Sometimes, in addition to the 
crossing, or even in the case of an 
open cheque, i.e. one that is not 
crossed, there are words added 
which indicate that the cheque 
has been drawn, or is to be filled 
in, for an amount not exceeding 
surd,'' e,g/ ‘**'und^' ten' 
pounds.” This is an additional 
safeguard against alteration. 

When a cheque is uncrossed, 
any holder^, including a banker, 
may cross it generally or speci- 
ally ; when it is crossed generally, 
he may cross it specially ; and 
whether it is crossed generally or 
specially, he may add the words 
“ not negotiable,” 


It should be noticed that where 
a banker in good faith and with- 
out negligence receives payment 
for a customer of a cheque crossed 
generally or specially -to himself, 
and the customer has no title or a 
defective title thereto, the banker 
incurs no liability to the true 
owner of the cheque by reason only 
of having received such payment. 

A cheque is not invalid because 
it is ante-dated, post-dated, or 
dated on a Sunday. But a post- 
dated cheque, if drawn for more 
than £s> i^^iust not be put into 
circulation, since it is then an 
insufficiently stamped bill of 
exchange. 

No cheque should be drawn for 
a fraction of a penny. 

A cheque may bear any number 
of indorsements, either special 
or in blank, like a bill of exchange. 
The drawer is the person primarily 
liable to pay the amount of the 
cheque, and if he fails to do so 
any other person whose signature 
appears on the back of the cheque 
is bound to pay the same provided 
that due notice of dishonour is 
given by the holder. 

Indorsement. The payee 
should write his name exactly as 
it appears on the face of the 
cheque, omitting such titles as 
Mr., l^Irs., Esquire, etc. But if 
the name is incorrectly given, 
the correct name can be added 
beneath the indorsement. If a 
cheque is made payable to a 
married lady in her maiden name, 
the indorsement should be in the 
following form : Annie Smith, 
n6e Robinson.” Again, if the 
payee is named Mrs. Joseph 
Thompson, the indorsement should 
be Mary Thompson, wife of 
Joseph Thompson.” 

Cheques sent toy Fesi Unless 
expressly or impliedly authorised 
to use the post, the drawer of a 
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cheque is responsible for any loss 3. Never deal with a mutilated 
which may arise through the mis- cheque. A banker will not hon- 
carriage of a cheque sent by post, our it, since one of the ways of 
He has himself chosen the post as cancelling a cheque is to tear it up, 

c^se|“ A “ques^^lmv- CIRCUI-AR LETTER OF CREDIT 

ever, on the part of the donee that A Circular Letter of Credit is 
a cheque should be forwarded in one addressed to several bankers 
this manner will exonerate the or merchants residing at different 
sender completely, since the post | places. Such letters are issued 
is now the agent of the donee. i for the accommodation of persons 
On payment a cheque becomes travelling w^ho wish to avoid 
the property of the drawer, but carrying large sums of money 
the banker who pays it is entitled about with them, 
to keep it as a voucher until his Suppose a traveller expects to 
account with his customer is pass through Paris, Strasburg, 
settled. There is a slight varia- Munich, Vienna, Bixda-Pesth, Bel- 
tion in practice between the grade, Sophia, and Constantinople ; 
methods of London and country and that he wishes to have the sum 
bankers as to paid cheques. of placed at bis disposal 

Stale Cheque. A cheque should during his tour. He can purchase 
be presented for payment with a circular letter in London for 
promptness, A drawer is liable I that amount addressed to some 
to pay the amount at any time ! resident at each of the above 
within six years, but a banker j named places. The London firm 
wuH generally refuse to pay a i will advise their correspondents 
cheque which has been in circula- | in each of these places, requesting 
tion and not presented for six j them to honour the Circular 
months. ; Letter and enclose the signature 

.The following points should be j of the accredited person. The 
observed in dealing with cheques: — j sums paid by the different corre- 
I. When drawing a cheque spondents are written on the 
take care that the particulars are letter itself, and the receipt is 
correctly given, and be certain acknowledged by the receiver, 
that there are sufficient funds in The balance, if any, will be 
the bank to meet it. Do not refunded on his return to London. 

’ leave blank spaces so as 'to faciH- A specimen of a Circular Letter 
tate forgeries. ' . , . , ■ ' 'of Credit ^with ’the amounts 

’ 2f i Never take a from a .noted bn the back, 'the Advice of 

whose- ’ the , Circular Letter of Credit, and' 
'' fe ''dbubtfh!*' ''"If '-ft 'beats- the Receipt for bne''Of the amounts 

a forged signature or indorsement drawn are Here given : — 

gis'sisrissrisss; <r«m.r « o,,*. 

if it is marked not negotiable,^’ i 96, Lombard Street, London, 
as even though neither signature | E.C., 

nor indorsement is forged, there I July i, 1906. 

may be some daw in the negotia- i Joseph ScarlcU S' Co,, 
tion, and a holder will have no Civ culm ’Letter of Credit 
better title than the person from | Gentlemen, 

whom he took it. ! We hereby request that you mill 
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furnish Mr, Robin Hood,, whose 
signature appears at the foot of this 
letter, with whatever funds he may 
require to the extent of two thousand 
dollars ($2,000). 

Phase note your payments on the 
back of this letter, and draw upon 
us for the same, sending us Mr, 
Hood*s duplicate receipt in each 
instance. This letter continues in 
force from the present date until 
December 13, 1:906, 

We are. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 
Joseph Scarlett 6^ Co, 

To Messrs, 

Littlejohn &• Co., Hew York, 
Forester & Sons, Boston, 

Walt, Whitman 6- Co,, Chicago. 
Sanders cS* Sons, San Francisco, 

Signature, Robin Hood, 

Second Page of Circular Letter of 
Credit 

Showing the amounts paid to 
the holder. 


iipfi;: 


Date of 
Payment. 

Paid by 

Of 

1906. 

July 

25 

Littlejohn & Co. . 

New York . 

Aug. 

15 

Forester & Sons . 

Boston . 


30 

Littlejohn &Co. , 

New York . 

Sept. 

10 

Walt. Whitman & Co. 

Chicago . . 

»» 

18 

Sanders & Sons . 

San Francisco 

Oct 

30 

Walt. Whitman & Co. 

Chicago . , 

Kov. 

9 

Littlejohn <& Co. . . 

New York . 


have this day delivered a circdilar 
letter of credit for two thousand 
dollars ($2,000) bearing the name 
of your esteemed firm among others, 
to Mr. Robin Hood, of Lo 7 idon, who 
intends to travel for some months in 
the United States, Mr. Hood will 
pass through New York tmth his 
son, on Ms way to Chicago and San 
Francisco, and we shall esteem, as a 
personal favour, any atie^iiio^i you 
may show this gentlema^t. 

We shall be obliged if you will 
furnish Mr. Hood with any sums 
he may require, to the above limit, 
against his duplicate receipt, takmg 
info account the amounts he may 
have already taken up, and deduct" 
ing your own charges, 

Kindly note on the hack of the 
letter of credit each payment you 
may make, and draw upon us for 
the same, sending us the duplicate 
receipt. 

Thanking you in anticipation 
Amoimt 

> Amount Paid in Words, i in 


Two hundred dollars 
Two hundred dollars 
Fifty dollars . . » 

Two hundred dollars 
Five hundred dollars 
Seventy •five dollars 50! 
Seven hundred fifty ‘ 
dollars 50 . 


I 
200 
200 
50 
200 
500 
5^5 M) 


Advice of the above Circular 
letter of Credit 

96, Lombard Street, Loi^DOiJr, 

EiC, , , . ■ ' 

July 1, 1906. 
Messrs, Littlejohn Co., 

999, Bast ^oth Street, 

New York, 

Gentlemen, 

We beg to inform you that we 
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for any attentions you may show 
Mr, Hood* 

We remain. Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, 

Joseph Scarlett ^ Co, 

Heeelpt'.' 

Received of Messrs. Littlejohn ^6- 
Co., of East goth Street, New York, 
the sum of two hundred dollars ( $200) 



and three parts of alloy. Its fine- 
ness is represented by 925. One 
troy pound of standard silver is 
coined into 66 shillings. 

Bronze is an alloy composed 
of ninety-five parts of copper, 
four parts of tin, and one part of 
zinc. 

Any person is entitled to take 
gold of a value of not less than 
^20,000 to the Mint, and have 
it coined. In practice, however, 
the gold is taken to the Bank of 
England, and exchanged at once 
at the rate of ^ 7 ^- 9^* ounce. 

Gold coins issued prior to 1837 
are no longer legal tender in this 
country. 

Light gold may be taken to the 
Bank, and the full face value 
allowed if the loss in weight does 
not exceed four grains in each 
sovereign, and if it appears that 
the coins have not been illegally 
or unfairly tampered with. 

There is no weight fixed be- 
low which a silver coin ceases to 
be current. 

COINAGE (COLONIAL) 

The coinage is, generally, the 
same as that of the United King- 
dom. , The following are the 
exceptions : — 

Canada. There is no gold 
coinage in Canada, but the United 
States eagle of 10 dollars and the 
English sovereign, are both legal 
tender to any. amount. The 
Enghsh sovereign is valued at 
#4-86|. Silver coins (dollars) are 
only legal tender up to 10 dollars, 
and minor coins up to 23 cents. 

India. The standard of India 
is a silver one, the unit being 
the rupee, which is equal to 16 
annas. The English sovereign 
passes current at 1 5 silver rupees. 
The silver coins are the rupee, the 
haM rupee, the quarter rupee, 
and the eighth rupee. 


436-36363 

349*09090 

218*18181 

3:74*54545 

87*27273 

43-63636 

29*09090 

•21*81818 

14*54545 

7*27272 

145*83333 

87*50000 

43*75000 


Goi] 
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100,000 rupees is called a lac of 

rupees., 

Hewfound!aaii* The unit of 
value is the dollar, which is 
equal to x-oi4 of the United 
States dollar. The actual coins 
in use are $2 pieces. The English 
sovereign and the United States 
dollar are full legal tender for 
$4*8 and $*985 respectively. 
The silver coins are legal tender 
up to $10 only. 

COINAGE (FOREIGN) 

The Latin Union comprise® 
the following countries — Belgium* 
France, Greece, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland. The system of coinage 
is the same, although the names 
of the coins used in Greece and 
Italy are not the same as those 
of the other three countries. 

The Scandinavian Union com- 
prises Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. 

Bulgaria, Eoumania, .Russia, 
Servia, and Spain have in part 
adopted a system similar to that 
of the Latin Union. 

iV.B. G. signifi.es gold stand- 
ard, S. silver standard. , , 

Argentine Republic. (G.) The 
unit is the Peso, which is equal 
to 100 Centesimos. 

Gold Coins : 

Argentine (of 

5 Pesos) — 19s. lod. 

Argentine 95, iid. 

Silver Coins : 

Peso «=» 25 . id. 

^ Peso «= 15 . 

Accounts are generally kept in 
dollars, the dollar having an 
average value of 4s. - , 

Austria-Hungary. (G.) The 
unit is the Krone o^^ Crown, which 
is equal to 100 Heller. ■ > 

Gold ' Coins 

20 Croym piece— i6s. Zd, 

10 Crown piece— 85. aA* 


Also the folio wing trade coins : 

4 Ducats ^ £i 17s. 7l;d. 

Ducat ^ — 95. sd. 

Silver Coins : 

Crown 

■} Crown =- $d. 

Nickel Corns : 

20 Heller (or Filicrj 

piece 2d. 

Bronze Coins]: 

2 Heller piece ~ id. 

1 Heller piece = 

Belgium. Same as France. 

Brazil. (G.) The unit is the 
Milreis, of 1,000 Reis. 

Gold Coins : 

20 Milreis £2 45. 

10 Milreis — £i 25. 

5 Milreis 115. 2ld. 

Silver Coins : Nomiml Value 

2 Milreis ■=-- 45. 6d, 

1 Milreis 25. 3^. 

Milreis 15. i 

Milreis -- s^d. 

j[j Milreis — 2§d. 

The principal currency is paper 
money of a fluctuating value. The 
paper Milreis has varied during the 
last half century from 8d. to 
25 . 3d. It is, in reality, seldom 
worth more than 15. 

Bulgaria. The system is the 
same as that of the Latin Union. 
The coin which is the equivalent 
of the Franc is called the Lev, 
and of the Centime the StoHnhi^ 

Central Ameriea. (S.) The 
unit is the Peso of 100 Centavos, 

Gold Coins : 

10 Pesos £1 195. 7d. 

5.Pe^dS'/ — ' 195. 

2 Pesos , 75. Tit^. 

. ^ ‘ Peso , „ , — 35. ‘‘ 

Silver Coins : . , 

100 Centavos — is. iil-d. 

50 Centavos , , 

20 Centavos — '' ' 

10 Centavos — 2id. 
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The States included in Central 
America are Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
San Salvador. 

Chili. (G.) The unit is the 
Peso of 100 Centavos. 

Gold Coins : 

Condor (lo 

Pesos) 6 d. 

Doublon (s 

Pesos) *--■* 185. gd. 

Escudo (2 

Pesos) 75. 6 d. 

Peso -=■■= 35. gd. 

Silver Coins : 

Peso -- 25 . id. 

50 Centavos 15. o|d. 

20 Centavos Sd. 

10 Centavos -- 2ld. 

5 Centavos -=- lid. 

China. (S.) The unit is the 
Tael of 10 Mace or 100 Conderin. 

There are no gold or silver 
coins current in China, but cer- 
tain fixed weights of silver are 
used. The only real coin is called 
the Cash. It is composed of a 
mixture of copper, iron, and tin. 
A Tael of silver is nominally 
equal to 1,000 Cash, but in real- 
ity it is worth about twice that 
amount. The Tael also varies in 
different parts of China, and 
nearly every seaport has its own 
local standard. The Shanghai 
Tael is worth rather more than 35. 

Colombia, United States of 

Same as Chili. ■ , ■ \ ■ 

, The unit is, 
the Krone of 100 Ore. 


Gold Coins : 
20 Kroner 
10 Kroner 
Silver Coins : 
2 Kroner 
I Krone 
50 Ore 
23 Ore 
10 ure 


^ £l 25 . ojd. 
I IS. oJd. 

25 . 2 d. 
15 . id. 

6id. 

lid. 


Egypt. (G.) The unit is the 
Egyptian Pound of 100 Piastres. 
Gold Coins : 


Pound 
50 Piastres 
25 Piastres 
Silver Coins : 
20 Piastres 
10 Piastres 
5 Piastres 
2 Piastres 
I Piastre 


‘ £i os. 3 |d. 

>= ■ 105, 2d. 

5 s. Id. 

* 4 s. od. 

- 25 . od. 

IS. od. 
Sd. 

2 id. 


Finland. (G.) The unit is the 
Markka of 100 Penni. 

Gold Coins : 


20 Markka 
10 Markka 
Silver Coins : 

2 Markka 
I Markka 
50 Penni 
25 Penni 
France. (G.) 

Franc of 100 Centimes. 

Gold Coins : 

100 Francs «« £$ igs. s^d. 
$0 Francs «-< £1 195. yfd. 
20 Francs (Na- 
poleon) 

10 Francs (|- Na- 


— 15s, lojd. 

75. Hid. 

IS. yd. 
9ld. 
Aid. 
2\d. 

The unit is the 


15s. lojd. 


poleon) 


75. iijd. 

5 Francs 


35, iiM. 

Silver Coins : 

5 Francs 


3s. ii|d. 

2 Francs 


IS. yd. 

I Franc 



50 Centimes 

'^' 0 : 

4i<?- 

20 Centimes 

■0i 

nearly 2d. 

German Empire. 

(G.) The 

ait is the Mark 
\ :xoo Pfennige. 

or 

Peichsmark 

Gold Coins : 

20 Marks 


igs. yd. 

10 Marks 


9s. 9 id. 

S Marks 


45. lofd. 

Silver Coins : 

.5 Marks 


45. io|d. 

2 Marks 


IS. 1 1 I'd. 

I Mark 


ii|d. 

50 Pfennige 
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There is still the old silver 
Thaler in circulation, and this 
passes current at 3 Marks. It is 
legal tender for any amount. As 
the Thaler is no longer coined, it 
must eventually go out of circu- 
lation altogether. 

Greece. (G.) Same as France. 
The coin which is the equivalent 
of the Franc is called the Drachma, 
and of the Centime the Lepta. 

There has been a large issue 
of paper money in Greece, and 
this is legal tender. Its real 
value, however, is only about one- 
half of its face value in gold. 

Holland. (G.) The unit is the 
Florin of 100 Cents. 

Gold Coins : 

10 Florins 165. 6id. 

5 Florins «= 85. 

Ducat 9^. 4 i^* 

Silver Coins : 

Florin — I5. 8<:?. 

50 Cents — lod, 

25 Cents Sd. 

10 Cents 2d. 

Also : 

EixdaJer (2|- Florins) =45. 2d. 

Java has the same coinage as 
Holland. 

Italy. (G.) Same as France. 
The coin which is the equivalent 
of the Franc is called the Lira 
{^l. Lire), and of the Centime 
the Centesimi. 

As in Greece there has been a 
large issue of paper money. This 
also is worth less than its face 
value. 

Japan. (G.) The unit is the 
Yen of 100 Sen. 

Gold Coins : 

20 Yen £2 os./i6d. 

• ' j6 Yen , ' 

' ; 5 'Yen* / 

\ ' ; 2, Yen' ’> — * 4 ^. Id. 

. I Yen 2^?. 


Silver Coins : 

I Yen , « , 2s, o^d. 

50 Sea *=• ' 1$. Q^d. 

20 Sen sS. 

■ ro Sen 2|i. 

5 Sen — 

Mexico. (S.) The unit is the 
Dollar or Peso of 100 Centavos. 
Gold Coins : 

Doblon (16 
Pesos) 

-J- Doblon 

1 Doblon 
20 Pesos 
10 Pesos 

5 Pesos 
Silver Coins : 

Peso 

50 Centavos 
25 Centavos 
10 Centavos 
5 Centavos 
The exchange value of the silver 
coins is about one-half that stated 
above. 

Norway. (G.) Same as Den- 
mark. 

Persia. (S.) The unit is the 

Kran of 20 Shahis. 

Gold Coins : 

Toman (10 
Krans) gs. 

i Toman •*« 45. 

Ashrati (2 

Krans) — is. io|d. 

Silver Coins : 

2 Krans — 15. si. 

Kran «= 

10 Shahis = 4|i. 

5 Shahis 2d. 

The coins are taken by weight, 
as their, intrinsic worth is doubt- 


£5 4S- 9d- 

£i i2s. 4-J-i. 

16^. 2ji, 
£4. os. 

£2 os. Sid. 
£i os. 2id, 
Nominal Value 

45. sid’ 
2s. iji* 
loli- 


Peru. (S.) The unit 
Sol of 100 Centimes. 

Gold Coins : 

Libra (10 Sols) £'^ 
i Libra ' 



Silver Coins : 

Sol ™. 25. od. 

50 Centimos is. od. 

25 Centimos »» 6d. 

Quinto (20 
Centimos) — 54. 

Dinero (10 Cen- 
times) «=» 2\d. 

■J Dinero «« 

There is a large amount of 
paper money in existence, but 
this is practically worthless. 

Portugal. (G.) The unit is the 
Milreis of 1,000 Reis. 

Gold Coins : 

Crown (10 

Milreis) =- £2 25. (id. 

1 Crowm =- £1 IS. $d. 

2 Milreis « 8s. 6d. 

I Milreis — 45. $d. 

Silver Coins : 

500 Reis »» 25. i^d. 

200 Reis «« 9id. 

100 Reis (Tes- 

ton) «« sd. 

SO Reis ~ 2id. 

There is also much depreciated 
paper money. 

Houmania. (G.) The coinage 
is the same system as that of the 
Latin Union. The coin which 
corresponds to the Franc is called 
the Lei and to the Centime the 
Banis. 

Russia. (S.) The unit is the 
Rouble of 100 Kopecks. 

Roubles) ;^i 1X5. Bid. 

155. lold. 


The principal currency is paper 
money, but this is worth little 
more than one-half its face value. 

Servla. (G.) The same system 
prevails as in the countries in- 
cluded in the Latin Union. The 
coin which corresponds to the 
Franc is called the Dinar and to 
the Centime the Para. 

Spain. (G.) Same as the Latin 
Union. The Peseta is equal to 
the Franc, and the Centimos to 
the Centime. 

The old gold Doubloon of 10 
Escudos is still in circulation. 
Its value is £i os. y^d. 

Sweden. (G.) Same as Den- 
mark. The Krone is, however, 
called the Krona (pi. Kronor). 

Switzerland. (G.) Same as 
France. French coins are mainly 
current. Switzerland does not 
issue any gold coins. 

Turkey. (G.) The unit is the 
Medjidie or Turkish Pound of 100 
Piastres. 

Gold Coins : 

5 Liras £4. 105. 

2I Liras £2 55. i^d. 

Lira (Turkish 
Pound) -- 185. old. 

I Lira — 95. o\di 

I Lira 4s. 6d. 

Silver Coins : 

20 Piastres -=» 35. 4d. 

, 10 Piastres »«• 15. 8 ^?. 

. 5 Piastres lod. 

r‘," Piastre _ \ . 2d. 

United S^tes of America. (G.) 
The', timt is the Dollar of 100 
Cents. “ . ' ; ’ 

Gold Coins : \ ■ 

Double Eagle £4 25. zldf. 

Eagle (10 Dol- 
lars) '^£2 15. lid. 

I- Eagle - £1 os. 6\d. 

i Eagle - 105 . 3I4. 

3 . Dollars 125. 4^. 

I Dollar «* 45. 


Silver Coins : 
Rouble 
I Rouble 
i Rouble 
20 Kopecks 
15' Kopecks 
10 Kopecks 
5 Kopecks 

4 -“( 1419 ) 
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Silver Coins : 

Dollar rsr 45, 2 ^d, 

Dollar = IS, 

i Dollar = 15 . od. 

Dime ( i o Cents ) = ^^d, 

■J Dime = 2 \d, 

COMMISSIONS 

The customary commissions of 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc. 

Sales* 

I. Houses and Land, Ground 
Leases, Insurance Policies, 
Reversions, etc. 

(а) By private contract, 5 per 
cent, on the first ;jfioo and 2J 
per cent, on any sum after the 
first £100, This is exclusive of 
the usual commission for fur- 
niture, fixtures, and effects. 

(б) By auction. 2^ per cent, 
on the amount realised at the sale 
in addition to out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. If no sale is effected the 
charge is i per cent, and expenses. 

(2) Furniture by auction. 5 
per cent, on the amount realised 
in addition to all out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

Lettings. 

1. Unfurnished Houses or dispos- 
ing of Leases. 5 per cent, on the 
first yearns rent and the same on 
any money paid as premium and for 
fixtures, furniture, goodwill, etc. 
If the tenant afterwards purchases 
the same, the whole commission for 
the sale is due, allowance being 
made for the sum already paid for 
letting. 

2. Furnished Houses, s per 
cent, on the rent payable for one 
year. If the letting is for a longer 
period, 2\ per cent, on the remain- 
der of the term.- . ■ 
falWtlOBS. , ’ 

1. Furniture, Fixtures, Stock-in- 
trade, etc. 5 per cent. 

2. Land. 6l* per acre and all 
out-of-pocket expenses, with a 
minimum fee of 5 guineas. 
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3. Mortgage, Sale/ or Pur- 
chase. I per cent, and out-of- 
pocket expenses on the first 
^1,000, and per cent, on all in 
excess of 1,000 upon the full 
amount of the valuation. 

4. Probate. 2 per cent, on 
the first ^500, per cent, on 
the excess, together with all out- 
of-pocket expenses. 

5. Rent. 5 per cent, on first 
£200, and 2^ per cent, on re- 
mainder of one year's rental 
value, and expenses. 

The customary commissions of 
Stockbrokers. 

There is no scale fixed by the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange, 
but the following are the charges 
usually made : — 

British and Indian Govern- 
ment Securities, 2s. 6 d. per cent. 

Colonial, Corporation, and For- 
eign Stocks, 55. per cent. 

Home Railway Stocks. 55. 
to 105 . per cent. 

American and Foreign Railway 
Securities, 55. to 105, per cent. 

Shares in 2iiines, industrial 
companies, etc. : — 

Under nominal value, 3^. per 
share ; under £2 nominal value, 
6 d. per share ; under £^ nominal 
value, gd, per share ; under ;ifio 
nominal value, is., per share; 
and 6 d. per share for every ^5 
per share in excess. 

OOMPANIJSS 

A company is an association of 
individuals formed for purposes of 
profit,possessing a common capital 
contributed by the members com- 
posing it, such capital being 
commonly divided into shares, of 
which each member possesses one 
dr more, and which are transfer- 
able, by the owner, 

'Tke most 'Commofi'and-ji^ppj^- 
ant class of companies is that 
of companies limited by shares. 
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The liability of each member is 
limited to the nominal amount of 
the shares which he holds. When 
once the ca,pital has been fully 
paid up, there is no further 
pecuniary liability resting upon 
any one. Companies are now 
governed by the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908. 

Humber of Persons required. 
This depends upon whether the 
company is a public company or a 
private company. The former is 
one which appeals to the whole 
world for financial assistance and 
support, and may consist of any 
number of members, provided 
that the number does not exceed 
the number of shares, but it can 
never be less than seven. This 
number of seven must always be 
maintained as a minimum in the 
case of the so-called “ one man 
companies, that is, companies in 
which practically the whole of the 
shares are held by one or two 
individuals, the other members 
being simply introduced to supply 
the statutory number required. 
The “ one man company has 
been introduced into commercial 
life in the case of several successful 
businesses, in order to save the 
difficulties which are bound to 
arise on the death of a sole owner 
or of one of several partners. 
Until 1908 a “ one man " com- 
pany was popularly known as a 
'"private,** company^ but the 
legis^ture; ^ legal 

meaning to the term and by the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908, a private company is 
defined as one which "" {a) 
Restricts the right to transfer its 
shares ; {h) Limits the number of 
its members (exclusive of persons 
who are injjthe^employment of the 
company) to fifty ; and {c) 
Prohibits any invitation to the 
public to subscribe for any shares 
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or debentures of the company.” 
Such a company need not consist 
of more than two members, and 
in the present article it is to be 
understood that when seven 
members ai*e spoken of, the num- 
ber is only two if the company is 
a private one. The special rights 
enjoyed by a private company 
must be learned from the Act itself 

The number seven, or two, must 
always be kept up, since it is 
provided that where a company 
carries on its business for a period 
of six months after its members 
are reduced below seven, or two, 
as the case may be, each member 
cognisant of the fact is personally 
liable for payment of the whole 
of the debts of the company 
contracted after such period. 

The Promoter. * " The term pro- 
moter,** said the late Lord Justice 
Bowen, “ is a term not of law, but 
of business, usefully summing up 
in a single word a number of busi- 
ness operations familiar to the 
commercial world by which a 
company is generally brought into 
existence.” 'iVhether a man is or 
is not a promoter will depend upon 
his acts. 

As a promoter stands in a 
fiduciary relationship towards the 
company which he is promoting, 
he must not use his position for 
the purpose , of making any secret 
profit at the expense of the 
company. .His position is very 
similar to that of an agent. 

^ The promoter is personally 
liable for any acts done before the 
company is registered^ since it is 
impossible for a person to con- 
tract on behalf of a non-existent 
person, and a company cannot 
subsequently ratify what has been 
done. 

Memorandum of Assoeiafiou. 

When the necessary number of 
persons has been obtained the 


47 
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memorandum of association is 
prepared. In it the following 
matters must be clearly set 
forth : — 

1. The name of the company. 
Any name may be chosen, pro* 
vxded it does not so closely 
resemble that of an existing com-' 
pany as to be likely to deceive. 
The last word of the name must 
be “ limited ” — unless the com- 
pany is an unlimited one — though 
the Board of Trade may, if they 
think proper, dispense with this 
addition if the company is not 
one formed for the purposes of 
pecuniary gain and profit. The 
prefix Royal ** may not be used 
without the licence of the Home 
Secretary. By special resolution, 
axid with the sanction of the 
Board of Trade, the name of the 
company may be changed. 

2. The place where the regis- 
tered office of the company is to be 
situated. 

3. The objects of the coihpany. 
The greatest care is required in 
setting these forth with accuracy. 
A company only exists for the 
purposes which are stated in its 
memorandum, and any act done 
outside these powers is ultra vires, 
and therefore null and void,. As 
a natural consequence a memo- 
randum will often specify * trades 
and businesses which have appar- 
ently only the remotest connec- 
tion with the main business of the 
company. It is then possible for 
the company to extend its opera- 
tions at any time without apply- 
ing to the court for leave to do so. 
Until iSgo no company could 
extend its business without first 
being wound up and recon- 
structed. Now, by special resolu- 
tion and by the leave of the court, 
,a ffcnge can generally be effected, 
if ilb is shown that the alteration 
Ts for' the benefit of the company. 


and that the interests of all 
the existing members and credi- 
tors are properly safeguarded. A 
carefully drawn memorandum 
will avoid the necessity for this' 
procedure and its accompanying 
expense. 

4. A declaration to the effect 
that the liability of the members 
is limited. 

5. The amount of the nominal 
capital of the company, the num- 
ber of shares into which the 
capital is divided, and the amount 
of each share. 

At the end of the document there 
is a declaration of association in 
words very much like the follow- 
ing : " We, the several persons 
whose names and addresses are 
subscribed, are desirous of being 
formed into a company, in pursu- 
ance of this memorandum of 
association, and we respectively 
agree to take the number of shax'es 
in the capital of the company set 
opposite our respective names/' 

The names, addresses, and de- 
scriptions of the seven subscrib- 
ing persons are annexed, each of 
them subscribing for one share at 
least. 

It is necessary that each sub- 
scriber should make the entry with 
his own hand, and the entry must 
be attested. It is the common 
practice for each to write that he 
takes one share. Any person 
may be a subscriber, for example, 
a bankrupt or an infant. 

Articles of Association* In 
addition to the memorandum 
there are usually Articles of 
Association. These are signed by 
the subscribers to the memo- 
randum, and consist of regulations 
for the management of tixe inter- 
nal affairs of the company. They 
are, in fact, a species of bye-lawi 
They are binding upon the com- 
pany and upon each member of 
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the same as if each had signed 
and sealed them. The articles 
may be altered from time to time 
in any respect by special resolution 
of the members of the company. 

If a company is registered 
without Articles of Association, 
the regulations in Table A in the 
first schedule of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, apply. 
Table A is in reality a specimen 
set of articles sanctioned and 
recommended by the legislature. 
The Tabic was first contained in 
the Act of 1862, and changed con- 
siderably in 1906. 

Hegistration. When the Memo- 
randum and Articles of Associa- 
tion have been signed they must 
be stamped. In addition to the 
ordinary deed stamp of 105. — 
which is required both by the 
memorandum and the articles — 
registration stamps are necessary 
according to the following scale : — 
Where the nominal £ 5, d, 
capital does not exceed 
£2,000 . . .200 

Where the nominal 
capital exceeds ;^2,ooo, 
the above fee of £2, 
with the following 
additional fees, regu- 
lated according to the 
amount of the nozninai 
capital (that is to 
say) 

For every 1,000, of 
nominal capital, or p^t 

' ‘ first ;^2,ooo, up to 

£^,000 T 0,0 

For every 1,000 of 
nominal capital, or 
part of ;^i,ooo, after 
the first ;£5 ,ooo, up to 
j^ioo,ooo , . . .050 

For every 1,000 of 
nominal capital, or 
part of ;£i,ooo, after 
the first 1 00,000 .010 
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For registering any docu- £ s, d, 
ment required or 
authorised to be regis- 
tered, other than the 
Memorandum of Asso- 
ciation ....05 o 

For making a record of 
any fact authorised or 
required to be re- 
corded ....05 0 

There is, in addition, a capital 
duty of 55. per cent, imposed 
by the Finance Act, 1899. 

If there are no special articles. 
Table A applies automatically. 
Also the Table A ma;y be taken in 
whole or in part as the articles of 
the company. In the absence of 
articles the deed stamp of 105. 
and the filing fee of 5s. will be 
saved. 

The memorandum and the 
articles (if any) must then be 
left at the office of the Regis- 
trar of Joint-Stock Companies. 
It must be accompanied by a list 
of persons who have consented to 
become directors of the proposed 
company, and a statutory declara- 
tion that the requirements of the 
Companies Acts as to registration 
and all matters precedent and 
incidental thereto have been com- 
plied with. Thereupon a certifi- 
cate of incorporation is issued by 
the Registrar of Companies. This 
certificate is conclusive evidence 
that everything is in order. The 
naembers then become a corpora- 
tion, and the incorporation takes 
' effect from the date of the certifi- 
cate. If it is a private company 
it is at liberty to commence busi- 
ness at once, but a public com- 
pany cannot as yet proceed 
further than the issue of a pro- 
spectus izrviting the public ’ to 
apply for its shares. 

The Prospectus. The term 
prospectus is applied to the docu- 
ment put forward by the persons 
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interested in the company, to 
induce . other persons to take 
shares, or otherwise assist the 
company with money. By sec- 
tion 285 of the Act of 1908, it 
includes any notice, circular, ' 
advertisement, or other invitation 
offering to the public for sub- 
scription or purchase any shares 
or debentures of a company 
registered under the Companies 
Acts.” 

It is generally issued imme- 
diately after the registration of 
the company. It must be dated, 
and the date named will be 
deemed the date of its publication. 
A copy must be signed by every 
person named in it as a director 
or proposed director (or his 
authorised agent), and hied with 
the Registrar at or before the date 
of publication. 

The preparation of the pro- 
spectus has always been a most 
difficult task. Its object is to 
induce the public to come in and 
take shares, and for that purpose 
the prospects of the company 
have always been painted in the, 
rosiest fashion. This has led to 
the grossest frauds. The Direc- 
tors" Liability Act of .1S90 only 
partially remedied the evil. The 
Act of 1908, however, has set out 
fourteen points which must be ob- 
served in the preparation of the 
document. Nothing can now be 
omitted which would affect the 
mind of a reasonable person who 
was a party to a private trans- 
action. Ail the financial arrange- 
ments must be stated, the . names 
and addresses of the directors, and 
particulars of every material con- 
tract which has been entered into. 
It was formerly a comnaon prac- 
tice to insert a waiver ” clause 
in the prospectus and this led to, 
gtoss frauds. Such a clause is 


If a prospectus is issued con- 
taining fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tions, a person who has been 
induced to take shares in the com- 
pany through such false misrepre- 
tation will be entitled to have his 
name removed from the list of 
shareholders, or he may sue the 
persons responsible for the issue 
of the prospectus for damages 
sustained through such misrepre- 
sentation. 

Underwriting. This is a con- 
tract entered into by a person to 
take up shares offered to the 
public if the latter do not apply 
for them within a certain time. 
The object of underwriting is to 
insure the successful floating of 
the company. The contract is 
generally made with the promoter 
of the company, the consideration 
being a payment in cash or other- 
wise, but there cannot be a pay- 
ment in shares. In 1886 it was 
held illegal for a company to pay 
an underwriter, but now, by the 
Act of 1908, this can be done, 
provided full particulars are given 
in the prospectus, and the pay- 
ment is authorised by the Articles 
of Association. 

Directors. As the shareholders 
of a company often amount 
to a large number of per- 
sons, it would be impossible for 
each one to be consulted with 
respect to every transaction of 
the company. The management 
must be in the hands of a few, 
selected by the shareholders, who 
are called the directors of the 
company. The number, powers, 
and method of election of the 
directors are provided for by the 
Articles of Association. If no 
directors are named therein, the 
subscribers of the Memorandum 
of Association are the directors un- 
til others are appointed. 

By the Act of 1908 it is 
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iorbidden for anyone to be 
appointed as a director unless,, 
before the registration of the 
articles or the publication of the 
prospectus, he has — 

(a) Filed with the Registrar a 
signed consent to act as a director, 
and — 

(b) Either signed the Memoran- 
dum of Association for, or filed 
with the Registrar a signed con- 
tract to take from the company, 
and pay for, the shares which are 
necessary to qualify him for the 
position of a director. 

If a director does not acquire 
his qualification within two 
months after his appointment, or 
subsequently ceases to hold his 
qualification, he must resign his 
position. If he continues to act 
as director, he is liable to a fine of 
£$ a day from the date of his 
ceasing to hold his qualification. 

The duties and the authority of 
the directors are limited by the, 
memorandum . and the articles. 
An act done in excess of their 
powers is ultra vires, and the act 
itself cannot be ratified if it is also 
ultra vires the company. As the 
directors are in the position of 
trustees and agents for the com- 
pany, they must not make use of 
their powers to obtain advantages 
for themselves. They must make 
no secret profits. Neither must 
they delegate their powers, unless 
they are -authorised , to do so by 



Mwttohi ’of: Steos*' Hitherto; 
in the allotment of shares nothing 
has been required beyond the 
elements which go to the forma- 
tion of a simple contract — applica- 
tion, appropriation, and communi- 
cation to the applicant within a 
reasonable time. The result has 
been that many companies have 
gone to allotment when the 
applications for shares have been 


such as altogether to exclude the 
possibility of the company being 
able to conduct any business at all. 

It is with respect to the allot- 
ment of shares that the Act of 
1900 conferred so great a benefit 
upon the public. Several of its 
sections, now reproduced in the 
Act of 1908, are devoted to the 
subject. The first of these is the 
most important. No allotment 
can now be made of any share 
capital of a public company 
unless — 

{a) A minimum subscription 
fixed by the memorandum or 
articles and named in the pro- 
spectus as that upon which the 
directors may proceed to allot- 
ment has been subscribed, and 
the sum payable on application 
has been paid to and received by 
the company, or — 

(b) The whole amount of the 
share capital has been subscribed 
and the application money paid. 

Register of Members. Every 
company is bound to keep a 
register or list of its members for 
the time being, and of the shares 
which they respectively hold. 
The register must be open to 
inspection during business hours, 
gratis to shareholders, and on 
payment of a sum not exceeding 
one sliiliing to other people. The 
register may be closed for aiiy 
period not exceeding thirty days 
in each year, , Also every com- 
■ pany which has its capital 
divided into shares must annually 
forward a list of its members to 
the Registrar of Companies. No 
notice of any trust is to be entered 
upon the register. 

In cases of improper entry or 
omission of names from the 
register, the injured party may 
apply to the court for a rectifica- 
' tion of the same, by striking out 
or placing therein the name of the 
I 
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member who has complained of 
the improper entry or omission. 

Capital. This is the sum sub- 
scribed by the shareholders for 
the purpose of being applied to 
the establishment or extension 
of the company’s business. The 
proposed sum named in the Memo- 
randum of Association of the com- 
pany is the nominal ” capital. 
When the wdiole of the capital is 
not taken up, that which is 
represented by the number of 
shares held by the member is 
its ” subscribed ” or “ issued ” 
capital. That portion of the 
issued capital which is actually 
paid by the members of the com- 
pany is the “ paid-up ” capital, 
the remaining portion, for which 
the shareholders are liable, being 
known as the unpaid,” or ” un- 
called ” capital. 

A company may increase or 
reduce the amount of its nominal 
capital, but no reduction can take 
place without the sanction of the 
court. 

Common Seal. Every company 
must possess a common seal, and 
the name of the company must be 
engraved upon it in legible char- 
acters. It must be used for the 
authentication of ail important 
documents* 

Also it must be borne in mind 
that the name of every limited 
company must be legibly printed 
or affixed to the outside of every 
office or place of business where 
the company conducts its busi- 
ness, and that the name must be 
mentioned in all notices, adver- j 
tisements, 


official publications, 
bills of exchange, orders for goods, 
receipts, etc., connected with its 
undertakings. Non - compliance 
with these provisions renders the 
company liable to varying penal- 
ties. 

Share Certificates, A person who 
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of a business tiiat is enjoyed by 
a partner, unless there is some 
agreement to the contrary, pro- 
portionately to the amount of 
capital he has invested, and to 
take such part in the affairs of 
the company as is allowed by 
the Articles of Association, his 
liability is limited to the amount 
unpaid on the shares held by 
him. If he has paid up the 
whole nominal amount of his 
shares, he is absolutely free from 
any further liability. If he has 
only paid a certain proportion of 
the nominal value, he is respon- 
sible for the portion which remains 
unpaid. Should the remaining 
portion, or any part of it, be 
required, a demand is made upon 
the shareholder by means of a 
“ call.” 

Sometimes a person who has 
paid but a fractional part of his 
shares will be able to escape 
liability altogether for the remain- 
ing part by transferring his shares 
to a third party more than a year 
before the call is made. And the 
liability within the year, under 
such circumstances, only arises if 
the transferee is unable to satisfy 
the call when it is made, and the 
other existing shareholders fail to 
discharge in full the liabilities of 
the company. 

But there is this qualification. 
It is a very common thing, when a 
company takes over a going con- 
cern, for the vendor to receive a 
number bf paid-up shares as part 
of the consideration for the sale 
of the business. Although, there- 
fore, nothing has been paid in cash 
for such shares, the holder is not 
liable thereon if the contract to 
take shares in part payment has 
been filed with the Registrar of 
Companies. Any such contract 
must now, be clearly set forth in 
the prospectus. 


may transfer the shares which 
Iiave fallen to him to another 
person without being registered. 

Share certificates are sometimes 
deposited as a security for a loan, 
together with a blank transfer, 
that is, a transfer executed by the 
borrower only, the name of the 
transferee not being stated. This 
gives to the lender an implied 
authority to fill in the name of the 
purchaser of the shares if the 
borrower fails to repay the money. 
But this mode of transfer is only 
effectual where the articles of the 
company permit of the transfer of 
shares by an instrument in writ- 
ing simply. If the transfer must, 
under the articles, be by deed, a 
blank transfer will be of no value, 
since the instrument itself is not a 
deed, being faulty in the fact that 
one of the essentials of a deed, 
viz. the name of the transferee, is 
not inserted at the time of its 
execution. 

Since shares are not ” goods, 
wares or merchandise,” a contract 
for their sale does not fall within 
section 17 of the Statute of 
Frauds — now repealed and re- 
enacted by section 4 of the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1S93. Therefore the 
contract need not be evidenced by 
writing. If the contract is not to 
be performed within a year the 
case is different. By an Act 
known, as Leeman’s Act, passed in 
1867, a sale of shares in a joint- 
stpp,|;, is void, , 

ufiitwis'* the , Gofi-iiact' sew -ofit' in 
writing the numbers of the shares 
as stated in the register of the 
company. It has been the cus- 
tom of the London Stock Ex- 
change to disregard the provisions 
of this Act, but such a custom 
cannot be upheld. 

Liability of Shareholders. While 
the shareholder has the same 
right to participate in the profits 
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company might commence busi» 
ness. Prior to 1901, the possession 
of the certificate of incorporation 
was sufficient authority, but no^v', 
by the Act of 1908", a public 
company may not exercise any of 
the ordinary powers of trading 
unless — 

(a) The minimum subscription 
of shares payable entirely in cash 
has been allotted ; 

{b) Each director has paid all 
moneys which are due upon the 
shares which he holds propor- 
tionate to the amount paid on 
other shares ; and 

{c) The secretary or one of the 
directors has made a statutory 
declaration to the effect that the 
aforesaid conditions have been 
complied with, and has filed the 
same with the ^Registrar. As soon 
as the statutory declaration has 
been filed the Registrar gives a 
certificate which is conclusive 
evidence that the company is 
entitled to commence business. 

If a company commences busi- 
ness in breach of the foregoing 
provisions, every person respon- 
sible for the breach, is liable to a 
fine of ;f50 a day for the period 
during which the business has been 
irregularly carried on. 

Meetings. The management of 
the affairs of a company is in the 
hands of the directors. But since 
the directors are nominated by 
the shareholders, and it is neces- 
sary that the shareholders should 
have a knowledge of the general 
state of affairs, meetings must be 
held. In the ordinary way there 
is a meeting held o.iice a year. 
There are, however, statutory 
provisions as to the first meeting. 
Previous to the Act of 1900, the 
first statutory meeting was to be 
held within four calendar months 
of the registration of the company. 
This meeting was often a sham. 


■Stoek aM Share Warrants. 
When the capital of a company 
has been fully paid up, its shares 
are frequently converted into 
stock. The main difference be- 
tween shares and stock is this — 
shares must be transferred whole ; 
stock can be split up into frac- 
tional amounts. 

A share warrant is an instru- 
ment authenticated by the seal of 
the company, which entitles the 
holder to the shares or stock 
mentioned, and admits of transfer 
by mere 'delivery. 

Preference Shares. The Memo- 
randum of Association sometimes 
provides that certain holders of 
the shares of the company shall 
be entitled to a portion of the 
profits of the business before any 
payment is made to the holders 
of other shares. Shares to which 
a priority of enjoyment of profits 
is given are called ” preference, 
shares,'' to distinguish them from 
those which are called ordinary 
shares." Various classes of pre- 
ference shares are created, their 
rank being settled according to 
circumstances and the ' time of 
their creation. Railway com- 
paniejs — though these are com- 
panies formed under special Acts 
of Parliament, and not under the 
various Companies Acts— offer 
good examples of the creation of 
numerous classes of preference 
shares. The priority may have 
reference to the profits of each 
year separately, or the preference 
may be " cumulative," that is, a 
deficiency which occurs in any one 
year must be made up in any 
succeeding year before any pay- 
ment whatever is made to any 
ordinary shareholder, 
Oommencement of Business, 
Another important change, was 
made by the Act of 1900 as 
to wrhen a joint-stock limited 
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every company | way in which a company borrov^s 
I money for extending its business 
I or for other purposes, apart from 
increasing its capital, is by the 
issue of debentures. The deben- 
tures usually fake the form of a 
bond or written promise by the 
company, under its common seal, 
to repay the amount lent with 
interest, subject to certain con- 
ditions. There are many kinds 
of debentures, but they are 
roughly divisible intb two classes : 
{a) mortgage debentures, which 
form a charge upon all or some 
part of the assets of the company ; 
(6) debentures which do not form 
a charge, but merely amount to a 
promise to pay a sum of money. 
The former class is the more 
common. The property charged 
as a security for the debenture 
holders is generally conveyed by 
way of mortgage to trustees by 
way of trust. The deed by ’which 
this is done is called a “ covering 
deed.” 

Without some stipulation to the 
contrary, a mortgage of this kind 
would prevent the company from 
dealing with the property com- 
prised in the deed in the ordinary 
j way of business. To prevent 
I this the common form of deben- 
ture gives the lender what is 
called a “ floating charge over 
the property of the company. As 
a result, the company, so long as 
it is a going concern, can deal 
with , its property wthout any 
regard to the charge. But if any 
embarrassments arise, subh -as an 
inability to pay the money lent or 
the interest, or if proceedings are 
taken for winding-up the com- 
pany, the charge immediately 
crystallises, and the property com- 
prised in the deed can no longer 
be dealt with. 

The company must keep a 
1 register containing particulars of 


Now, however 
which invites the public to sub- 
scribe for shares must hold its first 
meeting “ within a period of not 
less than one month nor more 
than three months from the date 
at which the company is entitled 
to commence business.” The 
matters which are to be sub- 
mitted to the meeting are set forth 
in the new Act of 1908. At any 
time an extraordinary general 
meeting of the company may be 
convened on the requisition of the 
holders of not less than one-tenth 
of the issued capital of the com- 
pany, upon which all calls or other 
sums then due have been paid. 

At general meetings of the com- 
pany it is usual to decide questions 
raised by a majority of the mem- 
bers, whether present in person or 
by proxy. In certain cases, how- 
ever, in contradistinction to the 
” ordinary ” resolution, that is, a 
resolution decided by a bare , 
majority, a ” special,” or an 
” extraordinary ” resolution is 
required. A ” special ” resolu- 
tion is one in which there is a 
majority of three-fourths of the 
members, and which is subse- 
quently confirmed by a mere 
majority. An ” extraordinary ” 
resolution is one passed by a 
three-fourths majority, and which 
requires no confirmation. 

The proceedings of a company 
at its meetings must be duly , 
recorded in a book kept for the 
purpose. ' These are the min- 
utes.” If signed by the chairman 
of the meeting, they are receiv- 
able as evidence in legal pro- 
ceedings. 

It is necessary for a company 
to have an auditor or auditors, 
and it must not be forgotten that 
a general summary and return has 
. to be made annually. 

Debentures- The most common 
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ail charges and mortgages afiect- 
iiig Its property, and must file such 
charges and mortgages with the 
i^egistrar of Companies. The 
register is a public one. Any 
person can inspect it on payment 
of one shilling- An omission to 
register the charge within twenty* 
one days of the making of it 
renders it void as regards the pro- 
perty comprised in the charge. 
The omission does not, however, 
invalidate the covenant to pay the 
debt. 

Dividends. Dividends can only 
be paid out of the profits made 
by the company. There is but 
one exception to this rule, and 
that is in the case of undertakings 
which may require many years to 
complete. 

Winding-up. The existence of 
a company is terminated , by a 
process called winding-up. The 
term is generally applied to those 
proceedings which correspond to 
the bankruptcy of an individual, 
but it is not exclusively so. If 
for any reason the company con- 
siders that its business ought to 
come to an end, even though it is 
perfectly solvent, or if there is a 
desire to amalgamate with another 
company, or to reconstruct the 
company itself, the name winding- 
up is applied to the means by 
which the desired end is to be 
attained. 

There are three kinds of wind- 
ing-up 

1. By the court, which is com- 
pulsory. 

2. By the act of the company, 
which is voluntary. 

3. By the act of the company 
under the supervision of the court, 
which is partly voluntary and 
partly compulsory. •; 

I. Compulsory Winding-up. If 
the paid-up capital of the com- 
pany does not exceed £ 10 , 000 , 
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proceedings may be taken in the 
county court of the district in 
which the registered office of the 
company is situated, unless the 
Lord Chancellor has excluded it 
from exercising jurisdiction. This 
does not include the Metropolitan 
county courts, which have no 
winding-up jurisdiction. 

If the paid-up capital exceeds 
;^io,coo, proceedings must be 
taken in the High Court, unless 
the registered office is situated 
within the jurisdiction of the 
Chancery Courts of the Counties 
Palatine of Lancaster and Dur- 
ham. 

A company may be wound-up 
by the court — 

1. Whenever it passes a special 
resolution to that efi'ect. 

2. Whenever it fails to file the 
statutory report or to hold its 
statutory meeting. 

3. Whenever it does not com- 
mence its business within a year 
from incorporation, or suspends 
its business at any time for the 
space of a year., 

4. Whenever the number of 
its members is reduced to less 
than seven, or two. 

5. Whenever it is unable to 
pay its debts. 

6. Whenever the court is of 
opinion that it is just and equit- 
able that it .should be wound-up. 

What is a '' just and equitable ” 
cause depends upon the facts of 
each particular case. It is quite 
sufficient if the principal object 
and substratum of the company 
have gone. 

The most common ground for 
instituting proceedings to wind-up 
a company is its inability to pay 
its debts. Any creditor -whose debt 
amounts to ;^5o or more may serve 
a demand upon the , company 
requiring payment of the same. 
If the company neglects for three 
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weeks to pay> secure, or com- 
pound for the same, it is deemed 
to be unable to pay its debts. 
The presumption will exist also if 
execution is issued against the 
company, and the execution is 
returned unsatisfied. 

The proceedings for winding-up 
are commenced by a petition, and, 
if an order is obtained, the busi- 
ness of the company is put an end 
to except for the purposes of the 
winding-up. The management of 
its affairs passes into the hands of 
the liquidator, an officer ap- 
pointed by the court. Until he 
is appointed the Official Receiver 
in bankruptcy is, by virtue of his 
office, the provisional liquidator. 
To assist the liquidator in his 
work, and in certain cases to con- 
trol him, a “ committee of inspec- 
tion is often appointed. 

The duty of the liquidator is to 
report upon the whole affairs of 
the company, to collect the debts 
due to it, to dispose of its property, 
and generally to do all such 
things as are necessary to end its 
existence in a fair and equitable 
manner. If the shares of the 
company are not fully paid up, 
and the assets are insufhcient to 
meet all liabilities, the liquidator 
must call upon each shareholder 
to contribute rateably whatever 
is necessary, limited, of course, to 
the amount unpaid upon each of 
the shares which ■ he holds. It 
has already been stated that a 
ms erased '* to • be* a- 
shareholder within a year of the 
winding-up may sometimes be 
called upon to contribnte towards 
the liabilities of the company. 
Such a shareholder is placed upon 
what is known as the “ B list of 
contributories ; the other list, 
called the “ A list, being com- 
posed of the names of those who 
are members of the company at 
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the time of the commencement 
of the winding-up. 

When •the liquidator has col- 
lected the whole of the available 
funds, and has paid the costs 
incidental to the whole proceed- 
ings connected with the winding- 
up, he must proceed to distribute 
the residue, if any, in the following 
manner: — • 

First, the rates and taxes due 
and payable within the twelve 
months prior to the commence- 
ment of the winding-up must be 
paid. Next, the wages and 
salaries of clerks and workmen 
employed by the company, 
limited, in the case of a clerk, to 
services rendered during the pre- 
ceding four months and not 
exceeding ;^50, and in the case of a 
workman to two months and £ 2 $, 
and any sum not exceeding £ioo 
in respect of claims under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 
1906, are preferred to all other 
claims. After these preferential 
payments have been made, the 
ordinary creditors of the company 
are next in order, and their debts 
are paid proportionately to their 
claims if the assets are insufficient 
to meet the whole. Debenture 
holders and mortgages occupy a 
more favourable jposition. They 
are secured creditors, that is, they 
have a certain portion of the 
property of the company set 
aside for the purpose of meeting 
their debts, and with this pro- 
perty the ordinary creditors and 
the liquidator cannot interfere. 
They can realise their security 
without considering the liquid- 
ator. If the property secured is 
insufficient to meet their demands, 
they can realise their security and 
then prove as ordinary creditors 
for the balance of their debts. If, 
on the contrary, it realises more 
than the amount of the debts, 
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with interest and. costs, the 
balance must be handed over to 
the liquidator. By the Act of 
1908 the ]3ay meats of rates, taxes, 
wages, and workmen's compensa- 
tion, as above, now have pre- 
cedence over debentures. 

When all the affairs of the com- 
pany have been arranged, and 
the liquidator has made his report 
to the Board of Trade and been 
released, an order is made by 
which the company is dissolved. 

II. Voluntary Winding-up. The 
proceedings in a voluntary wind- 
ing-up are similar to those in a 
compulsory one, except that the 
liquidator is appointed by the 
company, and the court does not, 
of its own motion, interfere with 
any of the acts that are done. A 
voluntary winding-up may gener- 
ally be resolved upon by a com- 
pany for some other cause than 
inability to pay its debts. 

III. Winding-up under Super- 
vision. When a voluntary wind- 
ing-up has commenced, the court 
may, on just cause shown, inter- 
vene and control to a certain 
extent the acts of the liquidator. 
But unless a strong case is made 
out it will generally decline to 
interfere ; and if it does so it will 
only place certain restrictions 
upon the voluntary liquidator, 
leaving the general proceedings, 
as far as possible, the same as in a 
voluntary liquidation. 

In the second and third cases 
the liquidator is required to make 
a return of the final meeting of the 
company to the Registrar of Com- 
panies, and the company will be 
dissolved three months after the 
date of such return. 

OOMOTJSHf AL' ■ PUBIIO HOM- 

’ ' ' . ' Mis ' ^ ^ 

There are no Bank Holidays 
corresponding to our own on the 


Continent, but certain days are 
generally kept as public holidays, 
and business is more or less sus- 
pended on them. In France the 
days observed are New Year’s 
Day, Easter Monday, Ascension 
Day, Whit-Monday, July 14 
(National F6te Day), August 15 
(Feast of the Assumption), No- 
vember I (Ail Saints’ Day), and 
Christmas Day. Belgium ob- 
serves the same days, except that 
the National Fete Day is July 
21. In Germany, the following 
are public holidays : New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Easter Mon- 
day, Ascension Day, Whit-Mon- 
day, November 18 (Day of 
Prayer), and Cliristmas Day. 

COPYKIGHT 

Copyright is the sole and ex- 
clusive right of printing or other- 
wise multiplying copies of an 
original work. The work may be 
literary, artistic, or musical. If 
it is musical or dramatic, the 
copyright includes the sole and 
exclusive privilege of public per- 
formance of the same. 

The duration of copyright in a 
book, if published during the 
lifetime of the author, is for the 
life of the author and seven years 
after his death, or for forty-two 
years from the first publication if 
the seven years sooner expire. 
If the book is published after his 
death, the duration of the copy- 
right is forty-two years from its 
first publication. In the case of 
articles or essays in reviews or 
magazines, the copyright gener- 
ally belongs to the publisher for 
a period of twenty-eight years, 
after which it reverts to the 
author for the remainder of the 
period the copyright lasts. The 
duration of copyright in paint- 
ings, drawings, and photographs is 
for the life of the author and 
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seven years ■ after his death ; 
in engravings and prints, twenty- 
eight years from the date of pub- 
lication ; in sculpture, fourteen 
years from the first putting forth 
or publishing, with a further 
period of fourteen years if the 
author is still living. 

The protection given by the 
various Copyright Acts is not con- 
fined to British subjects. The 
book, etc., must be published with- 
in the United Kingdom, though the 
privilege of copyright extends to 
the whole of the British domin- 
ions. No colony can pass an 
Act antagonistic to Imperial copy- 
right. 

Copyright is personal property, 
and belongs to the proprietor of 
the manuscript, original draw- 
ing, etc., and his assigns. In the 
case of engravings and prints, 
the day of publication and the 
name of the proprietor must be 
engraved on the plate ; and in the 
case of sculpture the name of' 
the proprietor with the date must 
be put on the sculpture before it 
is put forth or published. The 
property is transferable by as- 
signment in writing. No deed is 
necessary unless the assignment 
is of copyright in sculpture. 

Copies of books after publica- 
tion must be delivered to the 
lyibrary of . the British Museum, 
and, on demand, to, the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the Public 
Library at Cambridge, , the Li- 
brary of the Faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh, and the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, 

A register is kept at Stationers* 
Hall. This register is similar to 
the registers of patents and 
trade marks. In it are entered 
all particulars as to the copy- 
right, the names and addresses 
of the owners, notices of assign- 
ment, etc. The omission to 
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register a book, will not affect the 
ownership of the copyright, but 
the author or the assignee can 
take no legal proceedings for any 
infringement until registration 
has taken place. The fee pay- 
able on registration is 55. 

The Customs Law's Consoli- 
dation Act was passed in 1876 
to prohibit the importation into 
the United Kingdom of books 
“ wherein the copyright shall 
be first subsisting, first com- 
posed, or written or printed in 
the United Kingdom, or printed 
or reprinted in any other coun- 
try, as to which the proprietor 
of such copyright or his agent 
shall have given to the Com- 
missioners of Customs a notice in 
writing, duly declared that such 
copyright subsists, such notice 
also stating wdien such copyright 
will expire.** Lists of all such 
books are exposed at the custom 
houses in the chief poxi:s of the 
kingdom, and the Commissioners 
have full power to confiscate, 
destroy, or otherwise dispose of 
all books imported contrary to 
the above section of the statute. 

In 1885, an International Con- 
ference w'as held at Berne, and a 
draft convention was agreed to 
for giving to authors of literary 
and artistic works, first published 
in one. of the countries parties to 
the convention, copyright in such 
works throughout the other coun- 
tries parties to the convention. 
By the eleventh article an ar- 
rangement was made by which 
authors in any of the countries of 
the Union or their lawful repre- 
sentatives could, enjoy in the 
other countries for their works, 
whether published in one of those 
countries or unpublished, , the 
rights which the respective coun- 
tries did then or might thereafter 
grant to natives, The enjoyment 
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of these rights was subject 
to the accomplishment of the 
conditions and formalities pre- 
scribed by law in. the country of 
origin of the work, and could not 
exceed in other countries the term 
of protection granted in the said 
country of origin. It was also 
provided that the exclusive right 
of translation should be granted 
for ten years. 

Under the Berne Convention 
Great Britain has copyright agree- 
ments with the following coun- 
tries : France, Germany,, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, Switzerland, Nor- 
way and Japan. There is a 
separate agreement with Austria- 
Hungary, signed in 1893. To 
secure the copyright in the coun- 
tries of the Union no formality is 
necessary until steps are taken 
for producing works in the di:ffer- 
ent countries, and then the for- 
malities of each country must be 
considered. 

In the United States an Act was 
pa.ssed in 1891 by which persons 
other than citizens of the States 
might obtain copyright there. 
But in order to do so the work 
must be published simultaneously 
in both countries, and the pro- 
duction in the United States 
must be from type set up in 
America, or plates manufactured 
there. There are also certain 
forms of registration which must 
be complied with. Their details 
should be left to the American 
publisher or the agent. 

A convention was held at Beidin 
in October, 1908, and several fresh 
proposals were put forward, which 
will, no doubt, soon be adopted 
by all the countries interested. 

OOtJHTf coir ITS 

An action may be brought in 
a county court to recover any 
debt, .payment^ or damage not 


exceeding £100; or to secure an 
order of ejectment where neither 
the value, nor the rent payable 
of the land or premises exceeds 
;^ioo a year. 

The powers of the High Court 
may be exercised by a county 
court in : — 

1. Dealing with matters in the 
administration of a deceased per- 
son’s estate, provided that they 
do not involve a value exceeding 
isoo. 

2. The execution of trusts. 

3. Foreclosure, redemption, or 
enforcement of mortgages. 

4. Specific performance of an 
agreement for the sale of property. 

5. The maintenance or ad- 
vancement of infants. 

6. The dissolution or winding- 
up of partnerships ; and relief 
against fraud or mistake. 

The judge of a county court 
must be a barrister of at least 
seven years’ standing. He is 
entitled* to be called His Hon- 
our.” 

An action in the county court 
is brought in the following way 

1. The plaintiff applies to the 
Registrar, who enters in a book 
the names and last-known ad- 
dresses of the parties, and the 
substance of the action to be 
tried. 

2. A summons is then issued 
under the seal of the court and 
served on the defendant. 

3. If, when the summons is 
returnable, the plaintiff does not 
appear, the case is struck out, 
but should the defendant not 
appear, the judge may proceed 
with the trial in his absence on 
proof of service. 

, 4. If the plaintiff fails to estab- 
lish his case, the judge may either 
nonsuit him or give judgment for 
the defendant ; and, in either 
case, may order the plaintiff to 
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with her husband, who has been 
ordered by a county court judge 
to pay a debt contracted in re- 
spect of her separate property, ' 
cannot be committed to prison. 

The imprisonment of the debtor 
does not exhaust the right of the 
creditor to recover the money. 

With certain exceptions, ac- 
tions may be commenced : — 

1, In the county court of the 
district in which the defendant 
resides or carries on business at 
the date of instituting proceed- 
ings. 

2, Or, by leave of the court, in 
the district in which the defend- 
ant resided, or carried on busi- 
ness, within the six months before 
the date of institnting proceed- 
ihgs. 

3, Or, also, with leave, in the 
court of the district in which the 
cause of action arose. 

The principal exceptions are : — 

1. Partnership suits, which must 
be prosecuted in the couz't of the 
district in which the business was 
carried on. 

2. Applications under the Trus- 
tee Acts, which must be made in 
the court of the district in wVuch 
the applicant resides. 

3. Suits for the administration 

of estates of deceased persons, 
which must be instituted in the 
court of the district in which such 
person last resided, or in which 
either of the executoi's or trustees 
.resides. \ ‘ ' 

County dburt jurisdiction is. 
exercised within the City of Lon- 
don by the City of London Court, 
but suitors may, as a rule, elect 
whether they will sue here or in 
the Mayor's , Court, The latter, 
which is described as the Court 
of our Lord the King, holden 
before the Lord Mayor and Aider- 
men in the Chamber of the Guild- 
hall of the City of London, is a 


l>ay the defendant’s costs as well 
as something for his trouble and 
attendance. 

There are tv/o modes of pro- 
cedure for the recovery of small 
debts : (a) the ordinary sum- 

mons, (b) the default summons. 
The latter is applicable only 
when the sum demanded is a 
liquidated amount, e.g. the price 
of goods sold, money lent, etc. 
The debtor must be served per- 
sonally when a default summons 
is issued before the case can be 
heard. 

In every case the plaintifi; 
should prepare full particulars of 
his claim, and lodge them at the 
time of entering his case. For 
example, if it is for goods sold, 
the items and dates should be 
fully set out. It is a useless 
waste of time to make a claim for 
“ an account rendered.'* 

The Registrar, who in every 
case is a solicitor of at least five 
years' standing, may, on the 
application of the parties and by 
leave of the Judge, hear and 
adjudicate upon any claim which 
involves a sum hot exceeding £2, 
Either party may require a case 
to be tried by a jury where the 
amount in dispute exceeds ;^5 , And 
in actions involving a sum of less 
than £s the judge has power, on 
the application of either party, to 
order that it be tried by a jury. 
The jury consists of eight. , The 
privilege of trial by Ju^ costs the 
^ 

Although imprisonment for debt, 
as such, has been abolished, any 
debtor against whom a judgment 
has been registered, and who has 
been proved to possess means, but 
who has neglected to obey the 
order of the court, may be im- 
■ prisoned for a period not exceed- 
ing six weeks for contempt of 
court. A married woman, living 
5— (1419) 
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customary Court of Record exist- 
ing from time immemorial, and has 
jurisdiction both at common law 
and in equity. 

On the common law side the 
Court consists of the Recorder, 
the Common Serjeant, or the 
Assistant Judge, who try cases 
with a jury. 

The most important and pecu- 
liar power possessed by suitors 
in the Mayor’s Court is the 
process of foreign attachment. 
Shortly stated, the custom of 
foreign attachment is a custom- 
ary right of a plaintiff in the 
Mayor’s or SIierilTs Court, when 
a defendant does not appear, to 
attach a debt due to the defend- 
ant in the hands of the debtor, 
and thus obtain payment of his 
claim. 

The process is similar to that of 
arrestment which exists in Scot- 
land. The principal use which 
for many years was made of the 
process was to attach the debtor’s 
balance in the hands of his bank- 
ers, and contrary to the strict 
letter of the custom, of which part 
of the proceedings were really 
fictitious. Various judgments of 
the House of Lords have whittled 
the custom down so that now it 
is seldom resorted to. 

The Mayor’s Court has a prac- 
tice distinct from the general law 
in awarding restitution of appren- 
tices’ premiums, in cancelling in- 
dentures of apprenticeship, also 
in ■ arrest for better security 
in certain cases of defamation, 
and in penal actions under Acts 
of Common Council.’* 

An appeal lies from a county 
court to a Divisional Court of the 
King’s Bench Division, a tribunal 
composed of two or three common 
law judges. There, is no appeal, 
however, without the leave of the 
county court judge, in cases 
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where the subject matter in 
dispute is of less value than ^20, 
and in all cases the appeal must be 
from the decision of the judge 
upon a point of law and not of 
fact. No appeal from a county 
court can go beyond the Divi- 
sional Court vfithout special leave. 
Appeals under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act go direct from 
the county court to the Court of 
Appeal. 

Any defendant who is served 
with a county court summons 
should carefully note the instruc- 
tions given. In certain cases it is 
necessary to give a special notice 
of defence if the claim is to be 
resisted on particular grounds. 

Court Fees. For every plaint 
there is a charge made of one 
shilling in the pound. When 
the claim exceeds forty shillings, 
and an ordinary?” summons is to foe 
served by a bailiff, an additional 
fee of one shilling is charged. 
And if there are more than three 
defendants to be -served with the 
summons, an additional fee of 
one shilling is required for each 
defendant. The fee for hearing 
a case is two shillings in the pound . 

For every default summons to be 
served by a bailiff the fee is one 
shilling, and when there are more 
defendants than one, a fee of one 
shilling for each defendant who 
has to be served with the sum- 
mons by a bailiff. The fees for 
issuing a judgment summons are 
as follows : — 

When the amount claimed s. d. 

does not exceed 40s. . i o 

When the amount claimed 
exceeds 405. but does not 
exceed ;£5 ....16 

When the amount claimed 
' ■' exceeds 'jfs but 'does not ^ ' 
exceed £10 . . . . 2 0 

When the amount claimed 

exceeds ;^io . , . . 26 


Cm] 
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CUSTOMS 


The followiug are the Customs* 
Duties m force in the early' part 
of 1909. They are certain to be 
modifiei during the year when 
the Finance Act is passed. 

Rate of Duty. 

Blacking, containing £ s. d, 
sugar or any other 
sweetening matter 

cwt. o o 5 
(If there is any 
proof spirit con- 
tained therein, the 
duty on such spirit 
is charged in addi- 
tion.) 

Beer and Aie, the Worts 
of which were, be- 
fore fermentation, of 
a specific gravity of 
1,055- 

Barrel of 36 galls. 080 
and so on in 
proportion for 
any difference 
in gravity. 

Beer of the descriptions 
called Mum, Spruce 
or Black Beer, and 
Berlin White Beer, 
and . other prepara- 
tions whether fer- 
mented or not, of a 
character similar to 
above, where the 
Worts thereof were, 
before fermentation, 
of a . ■ '- 

‘ 'Hot ‘ exceeding . 

1,215 

Barrel of 36 gals, i 12 o 
Exceeding 1,215 
Barrel of 36 gals, i 17 6 
Candied or Drained Peel 

cwt. 014 

Cards, playing, 

ddz. packs 039, 

Caramel ; 

Solid .cwt. o I 16 


i 

Liquid cwt. 0 

Cherries, Drained”, .cwt. c 

Chicory ; 

Raw or kiln-dried, cv/t. c 
Roasted or ground, Ib. c 
Chicory (or any other 
substance) mixed 
with Coffee .... lb. c 

Chloral Hydrate lb. c 

Chloroform lb. c 

Chutney cwt. c 

Cocoa : 

Raw lb. c 

Husks and shells, cwt. c 
Cocoa or Chocolate 
ground prepared, 
or in any w^ay man- 
ufactured lb. c 

Cocoa Butter lb. c 

(If any spirit is 
used in the manu- 
facture of cocoa or 
chocolate an addi- 
tional duty of ^d. 
per lb. is charged.) 
Cocoannt, sugared. .cwt. j 
Coffee : 

Raw cwt. 0 

Kiln-dried, roasted, or 

ground lb. c 

Coffee and Chicory (or 
other vegetable sub- 
stance) mixed . .lb. c 

Collodion gal. } 

Confectionery ; 

, Containing Choco- 
late, viz. : 

the Choco- 

■ ' /' late .exceeds nSO'’ per' ’ 
cent, of the total net 

weight lb. o 

When the Chocolate 
.. does, not exceed 50 
per cent, of the 
total net weight, lb o 
Hard, such as : Su- 
gared Almonds (ex- 
cept as below), Car- 
away Seeds, etc. 

cwt, 0 


ICus 

&. d, 
I 4 
I o 

13 3 
o 2 


0 2 

1 4 

3 3 
o 10 

O I 

2 O 


O 2 
O I 


o 10 
14 o 

O 2 


O 2 

6 3 


o 'i| 


o li 


I 10 



ftulif Driki, or otlier- £ s, , d, 
wise Preserved with- 
out sugar : Currants 

Cwt. 0 2 0 

Figs and Fig Cake, 

Plums, commonly 
called French Plums 
and Prunelloes, 

Plums Pried and 
Preserved, ^ not 
otherwise described, 

Prunes, and Raisins 

cwt, 0 7 o 
Canned and Bottled, 
other than Fruit li- 
able to duty as such, 
preserved in thin 

Syrup ..,.cwt. 005 

Canned and Bottled, 
other than Fruit li- 
able to duty as such, 
preserved in thick 
Syrup cwt. o i i 

Crystallised, Glace, 
and Metz, except 
Fruit liable to duty 
as siich ....... cwt. 0 110 

Imitation, Crystal- 
lised or not, on the 
entry for which the 
Importer has de- 
clared that the Su- 
gar constituents do 
not exceed 80 per 

cent cwt. 01 6 

Imitation, Crystal- 
lised or not, in all 
other cases . . . .cwt. 0 i sc 

Liable to duty as such, 
except Currants, 
preserved in Su- 
gar or otherwise, 
whether mixed with 
other Fruit or not 

cwt, 070 

Fruit ' Pulp, excepting 
Fruit Pulp liable to 


the Importer has 
declared that the 
Sugar-coating does 
not exceed 72 per 
cent, of the total 

net weight cwt. 014 

Soft, viz. : Gums im- 
ported in Bulk, in 
, Barrels, or Cases, 
on the Entry for 
which the Importer 
has declared that 
duty on the com- 
bined quantity of 
Sugar and Glucose 
used in the manu- 
facture of the goods 
did not exceed the 
rate of 2s. the cwt. 

cwt. o o IQ 
Other Gums, Cara- 
mels, Chewing 
Gums, Jelly Beans, 

Turkish Delight, 
etc. cwt. 6 14 

Confectionery, made 
from Sugar, and 
containing no other 
ingredients except 
flavouring ....cwt. 01 10 
Licorice, it declared 
by the Importer not 
. to contain more 
than 30 per cent, 
of added Sugar or 
other sweetening 

matter cwt. 007 

{If spirit is used 
in the manufacture 
of confectionery, an 
additional duty of 
Id. per lb. is charg- 
ed). 

Ether Acetic ,.lb. o t ti 

„ Butyric *gal. o 16 $ 

„ 'Sulphuric i . .gal. -.r ■. 7 ' S 
Ethyl BroiuJAc ,«;..'lb. 0. t 1 

„ Chloride gal. o 16 5 

lo^de gal. o 14 3 


duty as such, pre- 
served in thin Syrup 

cwt. o o 
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Excepting Fruit Pulp £ 
liable to duty as such, 
preserved in thick 
Syrup, as Jam, cwt. o 
Ginger, preserved in 
Syrup or Sugar cwt. o 
Glucose : 

Solid cwt. o 

Liquid cwt. O 

Marmalade, including 
jams and fruit jel- 
lies, unless made 
from fruit liable to 
duty as such. .cwt. o 

Mardpaii cwt. o 

Milk : 

Condensed, sweet- 
ened, whole . . . cwt, o 
Condensed, sweet- 
ened,, separated or 

skimmed cwt. o 

Condensed, slightly 
sweetened, whether 
whole, separated, or 
skimmed, if declared 
by the Importer not 
to contain more 
than 1 8 per cent, 
of added Sugar, sub- 
ject to occasional 
.sampling and testing 

cwt, o 

Milk Powder: 

If declared by the 
Importer not to 
contain any added 
Sugar ... ... 1 

If declared by the 
Importer not to 

36 per cent, of added 

Sugar cwt. o 

In ail other cases, 
and where the Im- 
porter desires to dis- 
pense with sampling 
-and testing . . .cwt. o 
Molasses and Sugar, or 
extracts which can- 
not be tested by 
polariscope : 


Soap, transparent, in 
I the manufacture of 

i which spirit has 

; been used .lb. 

j . Soy, when containing mo- 
lasses or other sweet- 
' ening matter . . cwt. 

i Spints and Strong Wa- 

; For every gallon, com- 
puted at hyclrom- 
! eter proof, of spirits 

i of any description 

; (except perfumed 

! ■ spirits), including 

; naphtha or methylic 

. alcohol, purified so 
as to be potable, and 
i mixtures and pre- 

' parations containing 

spirits : 


Enumerated : 

Brandy 

per Proof gaL o ix 4 
i Increased 3s. gd. per gaL, April, 1909. 


li 



’ :i|| 

' *'ii 


Rum, per Proof gal. on. 
Imitation rum , 

per Proof gal. o .ii 
Geneva 

per Proof gal. o u 
Unenumerated : 

Not sweetened 

per. Proof gal. on 
Sweetened, tested 

per Proof gal. o ii 
Liqueurs, Cordials, or 
other preparations 
containing Spirits, 
in Battle, entered to 
indicate that the 
strength is not to 
be tested {and so in 
proportion for any 
less quantity) gal. 016 
For eveiry gallon of 
perfumed spirits o 18 
(An additional du- 
ty of 15. per gallon 
is charged if the 
spirits are imported , 
in bottles.) 

Of a polarisation not 
exceeding 76 de- 

Of a polarisation ex- 
ceeding 98 degrees 

cwt. o I 

(Intermediate duties 
between loci, and 
15. lod. are charged 
where the poiarisa-. 
tion exceeds 76 but 
does not exceed 98 
degrees. ) 

Tamarinds, preserved 

in Syrup cwt, o o 

Tea ib, o o 

Tobacco : ^ 

Manufactured, : 

Cigars.... lb. o 6 

Cigarettes ..... .lb. 0 4 

Cavendish or Negro- 
head .lb. o 4 

i Increased Sd- per Ib., April, 1909, 
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[Cns 
5. d. 



10 


o 

10 


Cavendish or Negro- 
liead manufactured 

in bond Ib. o 

Other tobacco ... lb. o 
Snuff. containing 
more than 13 per 
cent, of moisture 

lb. o 

Snuff containing 
not more than 13 
per cent, of mois- 
ture. lb. o 

Unmanufactured : 
Containing 10 per 
cent, or more of 

moisture lb. o 

Containing 1 o per 
cent, or more of 
moisture, if stem- 
med or stripped 

lb. o 

Containing less than 
10 per cent, of 
moisture o 

Containing less than 
10 per cent, of 
moisture if stem- 
med or stripped 
Wine (includmg Lees 
of Wine): 

Not exceeding 30 de- 
grees of Proof Spirit 
gal. o 

Exceeding 30 but not 
exceeding 42 degrees 
of Proof Spirit 

gal. o 

(With an additional 
duty ol 3d. per gal- 
lon for every degree 
or part of degree of 
strength beyond the 
highest above speci- 
fied.) 

Still Wine, Bottles 

gal. o 

Bottled Sparkling 
Wine, .gab 'O 
(Duties on Still 


3 10 
3 10 


3 7 




3 ok 


3 4k 
3 o 


034 


X 3 


3 




on all roasted 
ie exported 
which is not mixed 
with Chicory or any 

‘ ' 'V «' >• ' ' ' 

* " ’ ' ' idd .Id* o 14^ 

acoo : upon every 
pound of Tobacco 
containing 14 
cent, of moisture 
manufactured in 
Great Britain and 
Ireland upon which 
the duties of Cus- 
toms shall have been 
paid .lb. o : 


Col^ee 
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only evidence of a contract which ' A deed cannot be legally can- 
has been entered into, and there | celled except by another deed, 
must be a consideration to snp- I 
portit. This consideration must be 

set ont fully in the agreement. But MB.NK m 

a deed is a contract, and no con- liKULAfi w 

sideratiou is necessary, except Transfer days at the Bank 03 
where the contract is one m England are Mondays, Tuesdays, 
restraint of trade. t^ednesdays, Thursdays, and Fn- 

A deed must be stamped within Instructions are received 

thirty days of its execution. from 9.30 a. in. until 3 p.m., but a 

Except wtere the duty charged nliarged after i p.m. 

is an ad valorem one, that is, a pansfers May 3-lso be made on 
duty dependent upon the value of Saturdays, between 1 1 and 12.30, 

the matter conveyed or dealt for those also a fee of 2s. 6 d. is 

with, the stamp is an impressed ciiarged. , , 

one of 10$. As to the penalty Iransfers of Bank are 

attached to stamping a deed charged 95. for sums of £2$ and 

after the lapse of thirty days see under, and 12,?, for sums over ^25. 
Stamp Duties. Dividends are due on the dates 

It is always possible to enter nained below and are payable the 
into a contract by deed, but this 

mode is rarely used except when of the div-idends falls on a Sunday 
required by statute. Holiday, the dividends 

The following are the principal payable mi the next business 

cases in which a deed must foe he Dividend Office is 

. open daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 

1. 'contracts for the transfer of ^jccept on Saturdays, when it is 

shares in a joint-stock company. India 

The articles of association gener- Office at the Bank of England does 
ally provide for this. open until 9.30 a.m. 

2. Contracts for the transfer of Dividends due January 1, April 1, 

British ships. July 1, October 1 : 

3. Contracts for the sale of - % Liveq:>ooi Stock, 

sculpture together mth the copy- Dividends due January 5, April 
right m the same. j^jy 5^ October 5 : 

4. Contracts entered into with Terminable Annuities, 
corporate bodies, unless the Consols. 

matters are of slight importance ^ o/^ Local Loans, 
or great urgency. 2|. War Stock. 

5. Bills of sale. 3|. 0/^ stock. 

6. Ail conveyances of land, India Stock. 

legal mortgages, and certain 34, 0/ Metropolitan Stock. 

•» ?»"■? «S »» >. 

A nvht Of action arising out of a August 1, November 1 : 

detd n4 WeT lor® Iw^ty , .3;.% Metropolitan Stock. 

years, with the exception of^cer^ Dividends due Mareli' 1,'' June 1, 

tain contracts with regard to September 1, December 1 : 

land, which are barred at the, end London County Stock, 
of twelve years. . % Metropolitan Stock, 
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3 %New Zealand Stock.- 

5 % Chinese Stock. 

Greek Guaranteed Stock. 

Birkenhead Corporation Stock. 

Huddersfield Corporation Stock. 

3 % Liverpool Corporation 
Stock. 

Dividends due April 5 and 
October 5 : 

Bank Stock. 

Dividends due Aprii 15 and 
October 15 : 

Egyptian Preference Stock. 
Dividends due May 1 and No- 
vember 1 : 

, 4 % New Zealand Consolidated 
Stock. 

Transvaal Stock. 

Nottingham Corporation Stock. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 

At common law no employer is 
liable for any injury to one of his 
servants, unless it is proved that 
he has been guilty personally of 
negligence, and tliat such neglL 
gcnce has really caused the acci- 
dent. This is in many cases a 
great hardship to a servant, for 
with business growing more and 
more complex, and the number of 
persons employed in any particu- 
lar trade contimially increasing, 
an employer is bound to appoint 
subordinates to positions of super- 
intendence, and to leave the main 
control in many hands., It was 
judicially held, more than half a 
century ago, that all persons 
engaged by an employer were in 
a position of common 'employ- 
ment. It is therefore,' obvious 
that at common law a workman 
could rarely have a remedy in the 
case of accident, because the 
employer did not interfere with 
the details of the business, and 
there was no duty on the part of 
one servant to exercise care in 
matters which might concern the 
/safety of another. And in the 


Dividends due January 1 and 
July 1 : 

2| % Guaranteed Stock. * 

3 % Metropolitan Police Deben- 
tures. 

4 % Eastern Bengal Railway. 

4 % Great Indian Railway. 
Sciude, Punjab, and Delhi 

Railway. 

4 % New South Wales Stock. 
$} % Zealand Stock. 

Queensland Stock. 

Birmingham Corporation Stock. 
3-1 % Hull Corporation Stock. 
2|- % Liverpool Corporation 
Stock. 

2~|% London Corporation Stock. 
3% Middlesex County Stock. 
Swansea Corporation Stock. 
Thames Conservancy Stock. 
Dividends due February 1 and 
August 1 : 


si % (Irredeemable) Hull Cor- 
poration Stock. 

West Sussex Stock. 

Bristol Corporation Stock. 
Manchester Corporation Stock. 
Ramsgate Corporation Stock. 

3 % London Corporation De- 
bentiu'es. 

Dividends due February 4 and 
August' 4 : 

' Red Sea and Indian Telegraph 
Stock. 

Dmdends due March 1 and 
, . September 1 ; ■ 

si % New South Wales Stock. 
Hampshire Stock. 
Wolverhampton Corpora-tion 

/'I 

3 % Hull Corporation Stock. 

4 i % Chinese Stock, 
imperial Japanese Stock, 
Metropolitan Water (B) 
Dividends due April 1 and 

October 1 ; 

Eastern Bengal Railway (A,B). 
East India Railway, 
si % Kew South Wales Stock. 
V% New South Wales Stock. 
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case of companies and corpora- I limited in the first instance to 
tions it is clear that no claim for i seven years, but it has since been 
compensation could ever arise, | kept in force year by year by 
since the actual employer took no I being ^ inserted annually in the 
part in the working of the busi- i Expiring Laws Continuance Act. 
ness at all. ; There are some difficult techni- 

It was to remedy this defect of cal points to be considered in con- 
the common law that the Act of : nection with the Act, but ^ the 
1880 was passed. It has not | text itself gives a fairly clear idea 
destroyed the doctrine of common ! of the responsibility imposed upon 
employment altogether, but it has | an employer, and of the duties 
made the employer responsible for I which devolve upon his sub- 
the acts of those of his sub- | ordinates. It is accordingly given 
ordinates who are placed in a j in extenso, 

position of superintendence, or in i i. Where after the commence- 
charge of machinery, plant, etc., ; ment of this Act personal injury 
whether their position is one j is caused to a workman — 
of superintendence or not. , The | (i) By reason of any defect in 

Act moreover, does not go, so far. . the condition of the ways, works, 
as the Workmen’s Compensation ; machinery, or plant connected 
Act 1906. The working of with or used in the business of the 
the last named Act, however, employer ; or 
cannot be foreseen, and although (2) By reason of the negligence 
it appears to be extremely com- of any person in the service of the 
prehensive, it Is not at all employer who has any superin- 
certain whether its provisions will tendence entrusted to him whilst 
cover all cases, and so render the in the exercise of such superinten- 
Employers’ Liability Act obsolete, dence ; or 

A well-known authority. on the , (3) By reason of the negligence 
subject has thus summed up the of any person in the service of 
general effect of the Act : Before . the employer to whose orders or 
the Act was passed a workman directions the workman at the 
could only recover, if injured in time of the injury was bound to 
his employment, when he could Conform, and did conform where 
prove that the employer has per- , such injury resulted from his 
sonaliy been guilty of negligence having so conformed; or 
which led to the injury, and (4) By reason of the ' act or 
which in the case of large em- omission of any person 'in the ser- 
pioyers was almost, and in the vice of the employer done or 
case of corporations quite im- j made in obedience to the rules or 
possible. Now he will also be j byelaws of the employer, or in 
primd facie entitled to recover ; obedience to particular instmc- 
where the employer — be he private ' tions given by any person dele- 
employer or corporation— has gated with the authority of the 
delegated his duties or powers of, employer in that behalf ; or 
superintendence to otlier persons, (5) By reason of the negligence 
and such other ' perso^^::/hhve • ' ■ of any person, in the service of the 
caused injury to the workmbn by employer who has the charge or 
negligently performing the duties: j control of any signal, points, ioco- 
and powers delegated to | motive engine, or train upon a 

duration ' of the ’Act 'was {..railway, 

70 ' 




it'sbill’ fiot 

deemed for the purposes of this 
Act to be an improper or defective 
rule or byelaw. 

(3) In any case where the work- 
man knew of the defect or negli- 
gence which caused his injury, 
and failed within a reasonable 
time to give, or cause to be given, 
information thereof to the em- 
ployer or some person superior 
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made of any penalty or part of a ( conditions prescribed by, section 
penalty under any other Act of ; nine of the Sheriff Courts (Scot- 
Parliainent in respect of the same | land) Act, 1877. 

■ In Scotland the sheriff may con- 
join actions arising out of the 
same occurrence or cause of 
action, though at the instance of 
different parties and in respect of 
different injuries. 

7. Notice in respect of an injury 


cause of action, such workman, 
representatives, or person shall 
not be entitled thereafter to 
receive any penalty or part of a 
penalty under any other Act of 
Parliament in respect of the same 
caiise of action. 

6, (i) Every action for re- 
covery of compensation under 
this Act shall be brought in a 
county court, but may, upon the 
application of either plaintiff or 
defendant, be removed into a 
superior court in like manner and 
upon the same conditions as an 
action commenced in a county 
court may by law be removed. 

(2) Upon the trial of any such 
action in a county court before the 
judge without a jury, one or more 
assessors may be appointed for 
the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount of compensation, 

(3) For the purpose of regulat- 
ing the conditions and mode of 
appointment and remuneration 
of such assessors, and all matters 
of procedure relating to their 
duties, and also for the purpose of 
consolidating any actions under 
this Act in a county court, and 
otherwise preventing multiplicity 
of such actions, rules, and regula- 
tions may be made, varied and 
repealed from time to time in the 
same mannet as rules and regula- 
tions for regulating the practice 
and procedure in other actions in 
county courts. 

County court shall,, with respect 
to Scotland, mean the Sheriff’s 
Court, and shall, with respect to 
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[lis section i would not have liax3pened, though 
invalid by there was negligence on the 
inaccuracy defendant. As to 

judge who the latter, it is really a question for 
Lg from the a jury to decide whether the work- 
the notice man has placed himself in such a 
hat the de- position as to preclude him from 
s prejudiced making a claim for injuries upon 
;h defect or his employer. In one of the 
he defect or leading cases upon this 
5 purpose of was said : "'It nc druht tr:.? 


It is no doubt true 
that the knowledge on the part of 
the injured person, which will pre- 
vent him from alleging negligence 
against the employer, must be a 
knowledge under such circum- 
stances as leads necessarily to the 
conclusion that the wdrole risk 
was voluntarily incurred. The 
maxim, be it observed, is not, 
Scisnti non fit injurta, hut volenti. 
It is plain that such knowledge 
may not be a conclusive defence-—- 
but where the danger is one inci- 
dent to a perfectly lawful use of 
his own premises, neither contrary 
to statute nor common Iaw^ where 
the danger is visible and the 
risk appreciated, and where the 
injured person, knowing and ap- 
preciating both risk and danger, 
voluntarily encounters them, 
there is, in the absence of further 
acts of omission or commission, 
no evidence of negligence on the 
part of the occupier at alL Know- 
ledge is not a conclusive defence in 
itself. But when i€ is a know- 
ledge under circumstances that 
nd'^'felwi'hhe -dpen.bht one — 
naihely, that 'tbe risk' has been 
voluntariijr encountered — the de- 
fence' seems to me complete.'* 

It will be seen ,fi*om the wording 
of the Act that this is an exception 
to the common law Actio 

personalis moritur cum per sand. 

An important point is made of 
the notification of the accident 
from which the injuiy arips. 
Unless some strict limit of time 
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were imposed, an employer might there were six diiierent death 
be deprived of the opportunity of duties payable-probate, account, 
collecting evidence and prepar- legacy, succession, additional slic- 
ing his defence, or be seriously cession, and estate. The pro- 
hampered in the same. bate, account, and additional 

There is nothing to prevent a succession duties were abolished 
workman from contracting out- by the Finance Act of 1S94, and 

side the Act, that is, agreeing the hew estate duty established, 

with his employer that no com- Legacy and succession duties are 
pensation shall be claimable or still payable, though the estate 
paid for any accident which may duty is the first charge, 
arise in the course of the employ- Property passing on the death 
ment, of a person is deemed to include 

From the county court there is the following : — 
a right of appeal to the Divisional property of which the de- 

Court of the High Coui't of Jus- ceased was at the time of his 

tice, and then, by leave, to the cieath competent to dispose. 

Court of Appeal and afterwards ^ 

to the House of Lords. (^) Property m which the de- 

Liabiiity imposed upon em- ceased or any other person had 
ployers by the Common Law/the an interest ceasing on the cieath 
Employers' Liability Act, 1880, of the deceased, to the extent to 
and the Workmen’s Compensation which a benefit accrues or arises 
Act, 1906, in respect of accidents oy the cesser of such interest ; 

to workmen, can be underwritten exclusive^ of property the 

by payment of a premium varying interest in which of the deceased 
from ir. per cent on the amount or other person was only an m- 

of wages paid, according to the terest as holder of an omce, or 

risk of the occupation, and as to recipient of the benefits of a 
whether all or only some of the chanty, or as a corporation sole, 

above laws apply to the particular (c) Gifts of property, real or 
class of workmen. The liability personal, such as donaiiones 
of employers for injuries caused mortis causa made within a year 
by their workmen, or by their preceding the death, 
plant or property, to other per- /jv x i 

sons, can be insured against for a 5^^ property,: real or 

premium which varies according personal, zntar vivos even though 
to the risk of each particular case niore than twelve months 

* preceding the death, if some in- 
terest or benefit has been re* 

served to the donor, either by 

ESTATE DUTY contract or otherwise. 

This is a duty created by the {e) Any annuity or other in- 
Finance Act, 1894, and. regulated terest purchased or provided by 
by various Acts since that date, the deceased, either by himself 
It is imposed upon the principal alone or in concert or by arrange- 
value of all property, real or per- ment with any other person, to 
sonal, settled or not settled, the, extent of the beneficial inter- 
which passes on the death of any est accruing or arising by survivor- 
person after August 2, 1894. ship or otherwise on the death of 

::;the':'"- year v:;:i 894'. the rdeceased;:':::::: 
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In order to avoid dxiliculties 
which had arisen as to {d), the 
Finance Act, 1900, has enacted , 
that in the case of every person. ! 
dying after March 31, 1900, pro- 
pert}^, real or personal, in which 
the deceased or any other person 
had interest for the life of the 
deceased, is to be deemed to pass 
on the death of the deceased, not- 
withstanding that the interest 
has been surrendered, assured, 
divested, or otherwise disposed 
of, whether for value or not, to or 
for the beneiit of any person 
entitled to an estate or interest in 
remainder or reversion in such 
property, unless the surrender or 
disposition was made or effected 
bond fide, and possession assumed 
bond fide twelve months before 
the death of the deceased. 

It will be seen that the disposi- 
tion of property with the idea of , 
avoiding the death duties is at*- 
tended with considerable risk. 
The dono^^^ estate may not, after 
all, escape the duties, and if the 
donor survives the donee either 
the donor may lose any benefit 
for which he has privately stipu- 
lated, or he may be called upon 
to pay succession or legacy duty 
upon his owm property which 
has reverted to him by the will, 
or otherwise, of the deceased 
donee. 

Immovable property situated 
out of the ' , is 

nof: " 

opt of 

the United Kingdom is not charge- 
able where the deceased was 
domiciled out of the United King- 
dom at the time of his death, 
otherwise it is. Estate duty is, 
also payable, generally, where the 
deceased was only interested for 
life, and at his death the property 
formed the subject of a British trust 
or was vested in a British trustee. 


tfst; 

f The following property, even 
though situated in th§ United 
Kingdom, is expressly exempted 
from estate duty : — ■ 

X. Settled property of every 
description in respect of which 
estate duty has been paid since 
the date of the settlement, unless 
the deceased was, at the time of 
his death, or had been previously, 

I competent to dispose of it. 

2. Property held by the de- 
ceased as a trustee for another 
person under a trust not created 
by the deceased, or under a trust 
created by the deceased more 
than twelve months before his 

, death, and the beneheiary had 
possession and enjoyjiieiit of the 
property immediately after the 
creation of the trust, and con- 
tinued to hold it to the exclusion 
of the deceased. 

3. Property passing for a full 
money consideration. 

4. Property of com.mon sea- 
..mehi marines, and soldiers dying 
in the service of the Crown. 

5. Estates of which the value 
is less than £100. 

6. Survivorship annuities of 
less than £25^ 

,7. Reversionary interests upon 
winch the estate duty has been 
commuted. 

. 3 , Pensions and annuities pay- 
. .able by the Indian Government 
to .widows or children of deceased 
.■ officers. - , ■ ‘ 

.'9.. Advowsons or church pa- 
tronage, 

' ro. Property settled by a hus- 
band on his wife, or mee vefsd, 
and reverting on the death to 
the'driginai 'settlor, \ ‘ 

• n, 'Works of art, scientific 
collections, prints, manuscripts, 
etc,, or other things not yielding 
income, either given for national 
purposes, or which appear to the 
Treasury to be of national. 


5^5 



Where the principal 
value of the 
estate 


EsIJ: 

tlie United Kingdom, and its ad- 
ministration or realisation neces- 
sitates increased expenses, and if 
any death duty is payable in a 
foreign country where the pro- 
perty is situated, the amount 
of the duty is to be deducted 
from the principal value of the 
property. 

The executor or administrator 
is the person primarily account- 
able for the estate duty charge- 
able upon the personal property, 
and he may also pay the estate 
duty upon any other property 
under his control ; and he may 
even pay it upon property not 
under his control if the persons 
accountable for the estate duty 
request him to do so. Where 
property passes, however, on the 
death of the deceased, and the 
executor is not accountable for 
the estate duty thereon, every 
person to whom such property 
passes for a beneficial interest in 
possession, and likewise, to . the 
extent of the property actually 
received or disposed of by him, 
every trustee, guardian, com- 
mittee, or other person in whom 
any interest in the property so 
passing or the management there- 
of is at any time vested, not 
being merely an agent or bailiff, 
and every person in whom the 
same is vested in possession by 
alienation or other derivative 
title, is accountable for the 

to hceouhi does 
not, however, extend to a 
bond fide purchaser for valuable 
consideration. 

The estate dut)’' is due and 
payable upon the delivery of the 
, account by the representatives, 
or at the expiration of six months 
from the death of the deceased, 
whichever happens first. Until 
payment is made simple interest 


at the rate of 3 per cent, is charged 
upon the estate duty, and if the 
payment is delayed beyond six 
months the rate of interest is 
raised to 4 per cent. 

At the option of the person 
delivering the account, the estate 
duty payable upon real property 
may be paid by eight equal yearly 
instalments or sixteen half-yearly 
instalments, with interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent, per annum 
from the date at which the first 
instalment is due, and which 
instalment becomes due at the 
expiration of twelve months from 
the death. The interest on the 
unpaid portion of the duty is 
added to such instalment and 
paid accordingly. If the real pro- 
perty is sold the estate duty is 
payable on the completion of the 
sale. 

The general residue of the 
estate of the deceased is the 
portion of his property out of 
which the estate duty is pay^^ 
able. 

In the valuation of the pro- 
perty liable to estate duty, the 
principal value is to be obtained 
by ascertaining the price whichi 
in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, the 
property would realise in the open 
market at the date of the death of 
the deceased. If the property is 
agricultural, the estimated value 
is not to exceed twenty-five years* 
purchase of the property, as 
assessed under Schedule A’oTthe'' 
Income Tax Acts, and after 
deducting 5 per cent, for the 
expenses of management. Any 
disputes as to the valuation of 
the property may be referred to 
the High Court, or to a county 
court where the amount is less 
than 0,000. ' There ‘ is a right 
of appeal to the Court of Appeal. 
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EXCISE 

This is an inland tax on certain 
commodities produced and con- 
sumed within the country* as 
opposed to customs duties* and 
also on licences to carry on cer- 
tain trades and professions* 

The following is a list of the 
principal excise duties : — 

AtmlssioE— i 

As barrister . 

As solicitor, proctor, 
or writer of the sig- 
net o o 

To any Inn of Court, 
or student of 
King’s Inn, Dub- 

. Ain o 

As Fellow of College 

of Physicians .25 00 

As burgess, by ^ birth, 
apprenticeship, or 
marriage . . . x o o 

Ditto (on any other 

ground) . • • 3 0 0 

As notary public in 

England . . . 30 o o 

Ditto, in Scotland or 

Ireland . . , , 20 o o 

As burgess in Scot- 

laxM ....050 
Alkali Works, certih- 
cate of registra- 
tion . . ♦ • S ^ 

Appraisers and House 

Agents, annual .200 
Armorial Bearings, 

Great Britain, an- 
nual ..,.110 
If used on any car- 
riage, etc,, an- 
nual 

Auetioneers, annual . 10 o o 

Auctioneers may 
act as appraisers^ or 
house agents with- 
out further licence. 

' ’]^^ji|£prs, annual . . 3Q r ^ ^ 


Beer, per barrel of 
specific gravity of 
X055 (S5 g^rav- 
ity) . . . . < 

Beer dealers and Brew- 
ers, annual — 

Beer dealers, whoie- 
sale“, not brewers , , 
Beer dealers to sell 
in any quantity 
additional, not to 
be consumed on 
the premises, Eng- 
land and Ireland . 
Brewers brewing 
beer for sale , . 

Other brewers, an- 
nual value of house 
exceeding £^, but 
not exceeding £10 
The annual value ex- 
ceeding £10, but 
not exceeding £is 
In every other case 
in addition to the 
duty on the beer 
made ...» 

Retailers of beer, 
cider, and perry-— 
For consumption on 
the premises . . 

Not to be consumed 
on the premises, 
England 

Retailers of table • 
beer (ofi) 

Retailers of beer (off), 
Scotland, rated 
under ;^io 

Retailers of beer (ofi), 
Scotland, rated at 
and upwards . 

Retailers of beer and 
wine — 

For consumption on 
the premises . . 

Not to be consumed 
on the premises . 
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i s. d. 

Card (playing) makers, 

to sell, annual .100 
Carriages, ' annual, 

Great Britain — 

Hackney carriages . 015 o 

For every other car- 
riage \vith four 
wheels, and drawn or 
adapted or fitted to 
be drawn by two or 
more horses, or by 
mechanical power 220 
If with four wheels, 
and drawn or adap- 
ted or fitted to be 
drawn by one horse 
only .... I I o 
If with less than four 
wheels . . . . o 15 o 

Half these rates 
only are charged on 
licences taken out be- 
tween October i and 
December 31, on 
which date all licences 
for carriages expire. 

Certificate, annual — 

To act as attorney, 
solicitor, proctor, 
writer of the sig- 
net, notary public, 
and sworn clerk, 
practising within 
ten miles of the 
General Post Office, 

London ; or either 
in the city or shire 

.pf ■ I . ' n 

or within three 
miles thereof ,,900 
To act as any of the 

above, elsewhere 600 
During the first 
three years the fees 
are one-half of the 
< above,. > ' '• 

Certificate of goods, 
being duly entered 


inwards, for draw- 
back . . , . o 

Certificate of birth, 
baptism, marriage, 
death, or burial . o 
Chicory, per cwt., raw 
or kiln-dried . . o 

Cider and Ferry — 

Retailers of, annual 
licence, England . 1 

Coffee Mixtures, or sub- 
stitutes, per lb. o 
Commission of Lunacy o 
Distillers, annual . .10 

Dogs, of any kind, 
Great Britain, an- 
nual . . . . o 

Dogs under six 
months of age, and 
those, kept solely for 
the purpose of tend- 
ing sheep or cattle on 
a farm, or by shep- 
herds, or by blind 
, persons for their guid- 
ance, are exempt. 

Dog licences are 
now issued by the 
County Councils. 
Ecclesiastical Licences — 

To hold office of lec- 
turer, etc. . . . o 

For licensing a build- 

ing for Divine Ser- 
, vice, etc., and any 
chapel for the so- 
l^mnizdAioxi of mar- 
. rfagefe ,, (v , \ , 0' 

’ 'JsFot otherwise charg- 
'ed . ; 2 

Faculty or Dispensation- 
In . .England, in all 
-cases , . . .30 

In Scotland or Ire- 
land, in some cases, 

£20, ; in others, £2$, 
Game Licences — 

If taken out after 


s. d. 

4 o 

o I 

12 I 

5 o 

o oj 
5 o 
10 o 

7 6 


10 o 

lO’ . 
o o 

o o 
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House Agents, annual, 
expiring July 5 . 

A person is not li- 
able to pay duty if 
he only acts in the 
letting of houses of 
an annual value not 
exceeding £ 2 $^ A 
story of a house, or 
a flat, rated and let 
as a separate tene- 
ment, is a house for 
this purpose. 

House Duty. See In- 
habited House Duty. 
Inebriates’ Retreats . 
Ten shillings ad- 
ditional is ^ payable 
for every patient over 
ten in number. 

Annual duty for each. 
Great Britain 
Medicines, Patent, 
Great Britain— 
Not exceeding is. . 


July 31, and before 
November i, to 
ex|)ire on July 31 
following . . 

After July 3^. to ex- 
pire on October 31 
After October 31. to 
expire on July 31 
For any continuous 
period of fourteen 
days .... 

Annual, Great Britain, 
expiring July 31 
In Ireland the li- 
cences are the sa.tne 
as game licences. 

Annual, expiring July 


Ail licences con- 
nected with game, 
gamekeepers, and 
game dealers are now 
issued by the County 
Councils. 

Glucose, per cwt., solid 
Ditto, liquid . . . 

Annual licence to 
manufacture . 

Guns, including pistols 
and revolvers, an- 
nual, expiring July 


, £i 205 . 

,, ,> ^2 105 . 

Exceeding £2 105. 
Dealers, for each piece 
of business, an- 
nual .... 
Money Lenders, registra- 
tion fee . . . 

Motor Oars — 

In addition to the 
"“"carriage licence duty, 
there is a further 
excise duty for every 
light locomotive, as 
follows — 

If the weight exceeds 
one ton, but not 
two tons, unladen 


Persons holding 
game licences, sol- 
diers, and volunteers 
are exempt. A li- 
cence cannot be 
transferred to a son 
or to a servant. 

The levying of gun 
licences is now trans- 
ferred to the County 
Councils. 

Hawkers, annual « ^ 
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If the annual value 
of the house is 

under £io ... 4 

Ditto £1$ ... 6 

Ditto 2^0 ... 8 

Ditto £2$ . . . I r 

Ditto £so ... 14 

Ditto £40 . . .17 

Ditto ^50 . . .20 

Ditto £100 . . .25 

Ditto ;.£200 . . .30 

Ditto £zoo . . .35 

Ditto ,^400 . . .40 

Ditto 2 5 00 . . .45 

Ditto £'600 . . .50 

Ditto £/0O . . .55 

Tf the annual value 
is £700 or upwards 60 
Flotels and theatres 
of the value of £$q 
, and upwards pay no 
■ higher amount of 
. licence duty than 
;^20, and restaurant 
keepers pay no higher 
amount than £7^0 
under certain con- 
ditions. 

When premises are 
closed the whole of 
vSunday, or one hour 
sooner than other- 
wise ' required on 
week-days, the duty 
. is only six-sevenths 
. of. the above. If 
. closed on Sunday and 
also one hour earlier 
< through the week, , 
'the amount of the 
duty is hve-sevenths 
It IS probable that 
these licences may be 
very considerablj^ in- 
creased in 1909. 

Kailways — 

On passenger re- 
ceipts’ per ;^ioo in 
Great Britain, but 


If the weight ex- 
ceeds two tons, 
unladen 

In calculating the 
weight of a, vehicle 
unladen, the weight 
of water, fuel, or 
accumulator is not 
included. 

per day — 

Publicans 
Beer retailers 
Wine retailers 
Tobacco dealers . 
Passenger ' Vessels, on 
which tobacco and 
excisable liquors are 
sold — 

Per annum , 

Per day .... 
Pawnbrokers, annual . 
If dealing in plate, 
without regard to 
w^eight, additional 
Pedlars (police licence) 
Plate Dealers, annual, 
expiring July 5, 
whenever issued, 
in respect of each 
place of business — 
Gold, above 2 dwts„ 
and under 2 02. 
in weight, and sil- 
ver above 5 dwts., 
and under 30 oz. 

I'.i' 

Gold, above 2 oz., 
and silver above 
30 oz. . . . . 

Refiners of gold and 
silver .... 

Pnbileans — 

Annual licences for 
spirits, beer and 
wine, to be consumed 
on the premises. 



. subject to exemption, 
in respect of fares 
not exceeding the 
rate of one penny a 
mile — 

Urban district traffic 20 o 
Other traffic . - 5 ® 

Refreshment Houses — 

Annual licence, rent- 
al under • o 10 

£30 and upwards . i i 
Saccharine, per oz, .00 
Spirits— 

Home-made, per proof 
gallon . . . o II 

Imported from Chan- 
nel Islands, gallon 0 ii 
Annual licences — 

Rectifiers and com- 
pounders . . . 10 10 

Dealers, not retailers ip ip 
Dealers, to sell in bot- 
tles, additional , 3 3 

Dealers, to sell for- 
eign liqueurs only , 
in bottles . . .22 

Makers of methylated 

spirits . , . 10 10 

Retailers of methy- 
lated spirits , . o 10, 

Methylated spirits 
must not be sold be- 
tween 10 p.m. on 
Saturday and 8 a.m. 
on the following IMon- 
day, under a penalty 
of ,^100. 

In Scotland, gro- 
cers' licences for 
spirits not to be 
consumed on the 
premises — 

Where the annual 
value of the prem- 
ises is under ;£io . 4 4 

Of the annual value . 
of £10, but under 
£20 . ' . - S ''i.' 

Ditto £20, Ditto £2$' 9 ^9 


Ditto £so, and up- 
wards . . . * 13 ^3 

In Ireland, for simi- 
lar licences — 

If the premises are 
rated under £2$ 9 

If rated at ,^25, and 
under £30 . .no 

Ditto £30, Ditto ;^40 12 2 

Ditto ;^40, Ditto £30 13 4 

Ditto £so, and up- 
wards . . • . 14 b 

Stills or Retorts— 

Annual licence for 
chemists and others 
keeping or using . o 10 

Sweets, annual — 

Dealers . . » • 5 5 

Retailers .... i 5 
Tobacco and SniiS, an- 
nual — 

Retailers . . . o 5 

Tobacco manufacturers— 
Trade not exceeding 

20.000 lb. . • 5 3 

Exceeding 20,000 lb., 

and not exceeding 

40.000 lb. . . 10 10 

Exceeding 40,000 lb,, 

and not exceeding 

60.000 lb. . .15^: 

Exceeding 60,000 lb., 

and not exceeding 

80.000 lb. . . 21 c 

Exceeding So,ooo lb., 

and not exceeding 

100.000 lb. . , 26 s 

Exceeding 1 00, 000 

lb.,. . . . .31 H 

Beginners' to pay 
£3 5s. and a surcharge 
on renewal of licence. 

By the Finance Act, 

1908, duties are ar- 
ranged for tobacco 
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grown in Ireland as 
follows : — 

MaiinfactiTred (in 

bond) per lb. . . o 3 lo 

U nmanufactured, 
containing 10% 
moisture per ib. . o 2 10 
Do. containing less 
than 10% per lb,, o 3 2 

Vinegar Makers, annual i o o 
Wine, annual — 

Dealers (wine only) 10 10 o 
Retailers, selling for 
consumption on the 
premises . . . 3 10 o 

Retailers or grocers, 
selling wines for 
consumption oh 
the premises— 

England and Ireland 2 10 o 
Scotland . . .241 

EXECUTORS ANB ABMINIS- 
TBATORS : THEIR BUTIES. 

The person who is appointed by 
a testator to see that the direc- 
tions contained in his will are 
carried into effect is called the 
executor. The feminine form of 
the word is executrix. 

An executor may be appointed 
by name or by implication ; but 
in the latter case he is called an 
executor according to the tenor. 
Again, a testator may leave the 
appointment of an executor to a 

third 

feSy'''’ ' to ^ the 

ofhce. 

V^diere there is no will there can 
be no executor. The person %vho 
is then appointed to administer 
the estate of the deceased is 
called an administrator, or ad- 
ministratrix. In most cases the 
administrator is a near relative of 
the deceased, but if the proper 
person to take out letters of 
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administration neglects to do so, 
any other person who is entitled 
to make a claim against the 
estate, especially a creditor, can 
apply for letters of administration 
to be granted to him. 

An administrator is also ap- 
pointed to act, even when there 
is a will, in the following cases, 
and under the following names : — 

1. Administrator ad litem. This 
is the person who is named ad- 
ministrator of a deceased person’s 
estate for the purpose of litigation 
only. 

2. Administrator cum testa- 
mento anmxo. This is the title 
given to an administrator who 
obtains a grant of letters of ad- 
ministration when there is a will 
but no executor named in it, or 
when the named executor refuses 
or is unable to act. 

3. Administrator de bonis non. 
The person appointed to complete 
the administration of an estate, 
where the executor or adminis- 
trator has died without fully 
administering the same. 

4. Administrator , durante ah- 
sentid. The administrator who acts 
during the absence abroad of a 
person who is legally entitled to 
the administration. 

5. Administrator durante mi- 
nore aetate. The person appointed 
to act during the minority of an 
executor or of a person legally 
entitled to a grant of letters of 
administration. 

d. Administrator pendente life. 
The person appointed to admin- 
ister an estate pending any suit 
respecting the validity of a will or 
any other matter in dispute. 

The rights and duties of execu- 
tors and administrators are gener- 
ally the same, except that the 
former must carry out the direc- 
tions contained in the will of 
the deceased, whilst the latter 
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sufficient to constitute H. E. 
an executor according to the 
tenor. 

An executor is generally ap- 
pointed absoIutel5^ but Ills 
appointment may be qualified, 
and extend to certain property 
only, or it may be limited to a 
given time. Again, on the death 
of an executor the executorship 
is transmitted to the executor 
named, if there is one, in the will 
of the executor. But there is no 
transmission of an administrator- 
ship, nor does an executorship 
devolve upon the administrator of 
the estate of an executor or 
administrator. Whenever any- 
thing remains to be done as to an 
estate, and there is no executor 
surviving, an administrator must 
be appointed to administer the 
portion of the estate which has 
been left unadministered. 

A person wfiio intermeddles, 
without authority, with the estate 
of a deceased person, may render 
himself liable to be sued by 
creditors and legatees, and be put 
to much inconvenience. He is 
called an executor de son tort. 
But he is not liable beyond the 
amount of the assets which have 
come into his hands, and he may 
plead in an action brought against 
him that he has fully adminis- 
tered the estate. 

No person is bound to accept 
the office of executor if it is thrust 
upon him. Nor need he accept it 
after the death of the testator, 
even though he promised during 
the lifetime of the deceased to act 
as testator. There must, how- 
ever, be a clear renunciation, and 
the renunciation - mu^t be^ made 
before any act is performed v/hich 
lies within the ordinary pi’ovince 
of an executor, or before anything 
is done from which an inference 
might be drawn that the person 
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have nothing further to consider 
than the obligations .laid upon 
them by the law. 

Any person may be appointed 
as executor unless he is specially 
excluded by law. A lunatic or an 
idiot is incapable of acting, owing 
to lack of understanding. An 
infant may be appointed, but he 
cannot act so long as he is a 
minor. When an infant is named 
sole executor, an administrator 
with the will annexed must be 
appointed to act during the 
minority. A married woman 
may act independently of her 
husband as executrix since the 
passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882. An alien is 
as capable of acting as a natural 
born or a naturalised citizen. A 
partnership firm, a company, or 
a corporation may each be ap- 
pointed. A grant "of the probate 
of a will is made to the members 
of a partnership firm individually, 
whilst in the case of a company or 
corporation aggregate a grant of 
letters of administration with the 
will annexed is made to a repre- 
sentative of the company or 
corporation. There are now 
several companies in existence, 
whose special business it is to 
undertake . executorships and 
trusteeships for an agreed com- 
mission. 

There is no special form re- 
quired for the appointment of an 
executor, but it is advisable for a 
testator to make his appointment 
clear so as to save expense. If 
there is no express appointment, 
any person wffio has duties im- 
posed upon him may be an 
executor according to the tenor of 
the will. And it has been held 
that where a testator appointed a 
person to hold and . administer 
in trust all my estate \veH known , 
to the said H. E./’ this was 
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named in the will had decided to 
act as executor. The acceptance 
or rennnciation must be com- 
plete — there cannot be a partial 
acceptance and a partial renuncia- 
tion. If a person is dilatory in 
making up his mind as to accept- 
ance or renunciation, he may be 
cited before the Probate Division 
of the Pligh Court by any of his 
co-executors or by a proposed 
administrator. 

Where two or more executors 
are appointed by a will they are 
considered as one person, and the 
survivor acts, after the death of 
the others, in the place of all. It 
is the fii'st duty of the executors to 
bury the deceased in a suitable 
manner, and this must obviously 
be done before the probate of the 
will can be granted. There are 
also many other things which m.ay 
be done before a grant of probate, 
or of letters of administration ; 
but it is as well to obtain the one 
or the other as soon as possible — ' 
indeed, in the latter case, great ■ 
diihculties may arise at very 
early stages of any semi-adminis- 
tration, On the other hand, an 
executor derives his authority 
entirely from the will, and probate 
is a mere ceremony evidencing 
his right to act. But no executor 
can proceed in an action at 
law in any matter concerning 
the estate of , the ' deceased 
without producing . the, probate^ 
Ipf 'Mb , 

Executors have full power to 
sell, assign, mortgage, or pledge 
the assets , of the testator. ,; In 
certain matters, such as the 
granting of leases, they may be 
restrained by any special terms 
inserted in the will. They may 
likewise compromise debts and 
submit disputes to ■ arbitration. ^ 
In the payment of claims they 
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have the peculiar right of retainer, 
that is, they may retain the 
amount of their own debts in 
priority to, any debts o%ving by 
the testator of the same degree. 
Even statute barred debts may be 
paid, but not if they have been 
sued upon and disallowed on that 
account. Other debts, -which are 
unenforceable by reason of various 
statutes, may not be paid. If the 
executors do nevertheless pay 
them, an action may be com.- 
menced against the executors by 
the beneficiaries under the will for 
the repayment of the money so 
illegally expended. 

For the purpose of relieving 
executors and administrators from 
too lengthy a period of adminis- 
tration, an Act was passed in 
1859, commonly known as Lord 
St. Leonard’s Act, by which the 
representatives of a deceased 
person w^ere enabled to advertise 
in the London Gazette and three 
other newspapers, one being a 
local one, calling upon creditors 
and others having claims to come 
in and make good the same on or 
before a fixed date. The notice 
is a well-known one, and it 
invariably goes on to declare that 
on the expiration of the fixed 
time the assets of the deceased 
will be distributed, regard being 
had only to those claims of which 
notice has been given, and that 
the executors will not be , liable 
to ' ahy person Of whose claim 
. they have not had notice at the 
time of the distribution of the 
assets. This method • exonerates 
the executors completely, but it in 
no way prejudices the right of a 
creditor to follow the assets into 
the hands of any persons who 
have received the same. 

The duties of an executoi'' ' or : 
administrator may be summed up 
as follows : — 
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1. To bury the deceased, incur- of persons who have tahen 

ring only such funeral expenses as by a conveyance without con- 

are warranted by the estate and sideration, 

condition of the deceased. The order in whch the debts 

2. To prepare an accurate are payable is:-— 

inventory of the goods and chat- Reasonable funeral and 

tels of the deceased. ' testamentary expenses. 

3. In the case of ,a wiU, to rat" “ 

obtain probate of the same mthm ^p^cial 

dweTsed ^ ° ea i statutes have given priority, such 

4 ^ To pav all. the necessary as habilities under Friendly So- 

death duties' , cieties Acts. 

5. To collect W realise the 4; pigment debts register^ 

estate ' against the deceased, and judg- 

6. to liouidate the outstand- 

ing debts of the deceased. ^8““* executors or admim-s- 

7 - pay tile legacies left by Recognisances and statutes, 

the wU. , , ^ . .L 6. Specialty contracts, if for 

8. To make whatever invest- ; consideration, and also 

ments are ordered or are neces- | contract debts, as well as 

■, ' unregistered judgment debts ob- 

9. lo distribute the residue. tained against the deceased. Until 

10. To keep accurate accounts the passing of Hinde Palmer^s 

of all matters connected with the Act, 1869, specialty debts had 

estate, and obtain a, proper dis- priority over simple contracl- 

charge on the completion of the debts. They are now on the 

administration, same footing. 

There are special rules in the 7. Voluntary bonds and cove- 
administration of assets which are nants. But if a voluntary bond 

applicable both to the order in has been assigned for value during 

which the assets are to be devoted the lifetime of the deceased, it will 

to the payment of debts, and also rank as though it had been origin- 

to the order in which the debts ally given for valuable considera- 

are to be paid. The assets are to tion. 

be applied as follows : — Until the passing of the Land 

I. The general personal estate, Transfer Act, 1S97, it was the 

not bequeathed, or bequeathed personal estate alone of the 

only as residue deceased which vested in his 

c. Real estate devised in trust generally been 

to pay debts. called the personal representative, 

^ ^ , , , Now, however, the real estate also 

3. Real estate not so charged. in the executor, and any 

4. ^ General legacies and an- person who claims the same must 

nuities. ^ ^ acquire his title through the exe- 

' 5. Specific legacies. cutor. By section two of the Act 

6. Real or personal - estate it is provided that the personal 

subject to a . general • . power representatives of a deceased per- 

of appointment, which power . son shall hold the real estate as 
has been exercised in favour trustees for the persons legally 
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entitled to the beneficial interest 4, The prodactioii of an assent 
in the same, and that those per- in the prescribed form by the per- 
sons shall require a legal transfer sonal representatives of a deceased 
to be made. Section three of the proprietor of registered land shall 
Act is as follows ; — ■ antlxorise the registrar to register 

1. At any time after the death the person named in the assent 

of the owner of any land, the as proprietor of the land, 

personal representatives may as- Where a man making his will 
sent to any devise contained is actively engaged in business on 
in his will, or may convey the his own account, he ought to be 
land to any person entitled thereto particularly careful to give direc- 
as lieir, devisee, or otherwise, and tions as to his wishes in respect 
may make the assent or convey- of the business, and to indicate 
ance either subject to a charge for what proportion of his estate is 
the payment of any money which to be empl05md in it. Otherwise 
the personal representatives are executors may find themselves 
liable to paj^ or without any such personally liable for continuing 

charge ; and on such assent or the same. The safest plan is to 

conve^^'ance, subject to a charge sell the business, though this step 
for all moneys (if any) which the should not be hurriedly taken to 
personal representatives are liable the detriment of the estate. The 
to pay, all liabilities of the per- business is an asset and must 
sonal representatives in respect not be squandered. No liability, 
of the land shall cease, except as however, attaches in the case of 
to any acts done or contracts a partner. The death of a partner 
entered into by them before such " terminates, ipso facto, the partner- 
assent or conveyance. ship, and his estate is freed from 

2. At any time after ' the all claims in respect of debts con- 

expiration of one year from the tracted after his decease. The 
death of the ow-ner of any land, if doctrine of holding out does not 
his personal representatives have i extend to bind the estate of a 
failed on the request of the person 1 deceased partner, whether the 

entitled to the land to convey the j creditors of the firm are or 

land to that person, the court i are not aware of the death of the 
may, if it thinks fit, on the applica- partner. 

tioii of that person, and after Legacies are not payable until 
notice to the personal representa- after the expiration of a year from 
tives, order that the conveyance the death of the deceased. But 
be made, or, in the case of executors are not compiled to 

^ /payment ^ong a 
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' Executors are jointly respon- 
sible for the funds which come in- 
to their hands. They must use 
prudence in dealing vath. the 
same, otherwise they will render 
themselves liable for any losses 
which arise. Also an 'executor 
must not leave the unlimited con- 
trol of the funds comprised in the 
estate to his fellow executor or 
executors, except at his own risk. 
Executors are just as responsible 
as trustees, and like them they 
are entitled to no remuneration 
for their services, however valu- 
able,. unless there is a special 
provision as to compensation 
contained in the will. The only 
deductions that are allowed to be 
made are for out-of-pocket ^ ex- 
penses incurred in the executor- 
ship. 
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In the following account of ex- 
porting goods, the whole method 
of procedux'e is detailed, from the 
time of the receipt from abx’pad of 
the merchant's indents, or ‘Orders 
for goods, which he requires io be 
shipped to him. These 'will, of 
course, be of the most, 'varied 
character ; comprising . cottons, 
from I.aiicashire ; hardware, from 
the Dtlidlands ; pottery, from 
Stad'ordshire ; cutlery, from 
Shefheld ; woollens, from York- 
shire ; and the thousand and one 
productions of our factories, 
workshops, and looms ; besides 
iron (pig, bar, sheet, and rod), 
steel, coals, coke, salt, cement, 
and other partly, or wdxolly, manu- 
factured goods of the, rougher 
sort* ' . ' • , 

In addition to these ; British 
manufactures, the Continent will 
be called on to supply wines 
and spirits, perfumery and fancy 

? SB 
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goods, silk and woollen studs, 
watches, jewellery, toys, and other 
innumerable small articles which 
either cannot be produced in this 
country, or which are procured 
more cheaply in foreign markets. 

The first duty with an indent is, 
of course, to dissect it, so that 
orders for the various goods can 
be properly placed with the manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers 
who are to supply them. This 
being done, the necessary orders 
are written, with full directions 
as to marks and numbers to be 
put upon the packages ; the port, 
dock, or goods station to which the 
goods are to be sent ; and, either 
with the order, or, as soon after as 
possible, the name and destination 
of the ship by wliich they are to be 
exported should be supplied. 

The selection of goods, or buy- 
ing, is a matter in which practice 
varies much. In some houses, 
one or more bu3^ers, knowing both 
home and foreign markets, are 
employed ; in others, the part- 
ners undertake the duty, with the 
occasional assistance of their 
senior clerks ; and in others, 
again, the selection is practical!}? 
left to agents, or packers, in the 
various towns and cities to whom 
the orders are sent ; and they 
make all necessary purchases and 
arrangements, charging a small 
commission for their trouble. 
There are, of course, many kinds 
of goods in which no special selec- 
tion is necessary, or -which can be 
ordered from sample, such as 
wines, spirits, beer, soap, candles, 
pickles, sauces and jams, salt, 
scrap, pig and other iron, cement, 
biscuits, potted and canned meats 
and fish, in all of which a very 
extensive export trade is carried 
bn, * , 

, The orders having been ar- 
ranged and, given out, in due time 
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advices will arrive by post that 
the goods are being sent for- 
ward, and invoices will come to 
hand. With these accounts it is 
now the almost universal practice 
to furnish one or more press 
copies, in business slang, flimsies, 
the use of which is explained 
below. 

As these advices v]aud invoices 
are received, the clerks of the 
shipping department undertake 
the duty of looking out for the due 
ari'ivai of the goods they concern, 
and such operations outside the 
counting house as this may in- 
volve, all of which will be treated 
of under their proper heads. 
Meantime, the clerks in the office 
will examine the invoices as they 
arrive ; check the prices, com- 
paring them with indents and 
orders ; and, in a general way, see 
that they are correct before pay- 
ment is made. 

A shipment of goods having 
been completed, the duty of mak- 
ing up the invoices relating to them 
must be taken in hand ; and this, 
in a busy office, and when the 
shipments are large, is a business 
of no little importance. All 
tradesmen's invoices for . the 
goods must be collected ;] the 
various railway and dock bills 
for carriage and wharfage relating 
to them must be selected ; with 
all other accounts and documents 
which concern tlie goods, such as 
house 

■ 'charges!! 

In making up the invoices it is 
not needful to detail the prices and 
t|uantities of goods, but only to 
give particulars of marks and 
numbers ; and against each sep- 
arate parcel the name of the per- 
son supplying the goods with 
the amount of their account for 
them. 

' The flimsies, named above, 
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being attached to the invoice, 
supply to the receiver at their 
destination full particulars of 
prices, weight, measure, and every- 
thing else that it is needful for 
him to know. The whole of the 
tradesmen's accounts being iirst 
set out, the amounts are added 
together, and the first or net cost 
of the shijpment is shown. Then, 
under the title Charges, an 
account of rail carriage, dock 
dues, freight, insurance, and all 
other incidental expenses is made 
up. These, again, are totalled, 
and their sum is added to the cost 
of the goods. And, finally, to the 
sum of these is added the mer- 
chant’s charge of commission for 
buying and shipping the varied 
assortment of merchandise dealt 
with in the invoice. The invoice 
is now passed through other 
hands for exajnination, and, if 
need be, submitted to the princi- 
pal of the department or to one of 
the, partners for approval. It is 
then, like the Account Sales, 
copied and handed to the corre- 
spondent to be despatched, with 
all documents relating to the 
shipment, to the consignees of the 
goods. 

At regular intervals of three 
rnonths, six months, or a year, the 
various transactions which have 
taken place, between the London 
merchant and his foreign or 
poloniai correspondents are sum- 
niarised in the form of an Account 
Current.: 

It will be obvious that to settle 
the amount of each Account Sales 
and Invoice by a distinct pa3nnent 
would lead to the frequent and 
unnecessary, ttansxnission to. and 
from London or elsewhere of large 
sums of money. Instead of this 
being done the amount of each 
such document is, in the account 
books of the fixm, credited or 
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debited, as the case may be, to the 
house conceimed. 

In addition to these varied 
accounts, all other sums of money 
received or paid in any way are 
brought into the same account ; 
and as the balance between the 
two sides of the account will of 
necessity be constantly varying, 
not only in amount, but in inci- 
dence, it is usual to pay and allow 
interest on each item from the 
date on which it appears to that 
on which the account is closed. 
This account enables the firm 
receiving it to ascertain the exact 
state of ahairs between them- 
selves and their correspondents in 
other parts of the world, and any 
matter -which may be in error can 
be adjusted. 

Having made his arrangements 
with the brokers of the vessel he 
intends to ship by, the shipping 
clerk will issue to the trades- 
men and manufacturers who .are 
supplying his. goods, orders to 
deliver them to the dock or other 
place where the ship is to load 
her cargo. 

Rough and heavy goods, such 
as iron, cement, salt, coal,^ etc., 
will, if possible, be sent alongside 
the export ship by water. They 
will be sent in barges, and the 
servants of the shipowners will 
take the goods out of the barges 
and stow them in the ship's hold. 
Large parcels of fine goods should 
also, whenever possible, be sent in 
the same way, as a great saving is 
thereby effected in the item of 
dock charges, and no such ex- 
pense is incurred on goods sent 
by water. On goods sent by land, 
over the premises of the dock 
company, a package rate: is 
charged for wharfage and shipping. 

Very large quantities of goods 
for export, of course, come from 
the great manufacturing centres 


by rail, and the railv/ay com- 
panies charge for carriage, includ- 
ing delivery. 

Small parcels, or lots of goods, 
are necessarily sent to the dock 
by land to be loaded into the 
exporting ship, and care must be 
taken that the charges on goods 
so sent are duly paid, as the dock 
company need not ship them 
until their claims are discharged. 
All large shipping firms, however, 
keep deposit accounts at the 
various docks, to which amounts 
due by them are charged. 

For goods shipped by water, 
mate’s receipts are required. 
These are simply receipts for the 
goods named on them, signed by 
the chief officer of the ship, or by 
some other person authorised for 
the purpose. 

This form always states that 
the goods are in good condition, 
but the person signing it may, if 
need be, make any qualifying 
remark he pleases, should the 
state of the packages not be as it 
should, or, in the case of liquids, 
should there be any appearance of 
leakage. If the receipt is signed 
without any remark it is called 
a clean receipt ; otherwise it 
is called a foul receipt. These 
receipts are always secured by the 
lighterman, who is employed to 
take the goods to the ship, and 
are handed by him to the mer- 
chant to whom the goods belong. 
They are transferred by the mer- 
chant to the ship’s broker, when 
Bills of Lading for the goods are 
obtained. . 

In the case of goods purchased 
in the United Kingdom, and de- 
livered by one or other of the 
railway carriers, or by the sup- 
pliers themselves, the- duty of the 
shipping department will end by 
seeing that the goods are duly 
sent down for shipment, and that 
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and numbers on the packages ; 
the names oi the import and ex- 
port ships, with the respective 
ports they have arrived from and 
are sailing to ; and such a de- 
scription of the goods is required 
b}’' the Custom House Import List 
as in other entries, including in 
every case the value. All these 
must be as accurate as possible, 
and should rather be over than 
understated. This is taken to 
the Bond Office of the Custom 
House. 

The name of some sufficiently 
.substantial person who is vriliing 
to sign the bond wdth the importer, 
who is, of course, also the ex- 
porter, is written on the back of 
the bond note, and there a bond 
is prepared on a stamped form for 
the signature of the two per- 
sons named, the exporter and his 
surety, 0 

It is not usual for the principals 
of the firm to take any part in this 
business, as a clerk in the shipping 
department make, the docu- 
ments in his own name and sign 
the bonds, the customs depart- 
ment being much more par- 
ticular as to the financial sound- 
ness of the surety than of the 
principal to the bond. 

The terms of this bond are, that 
the goods shall be duly removed 
from the import to the export 
ship, and shall be duly exported 
in - . her and not landed in the 
United Kingdom. The penalty 
inserted in tire bond for the due 
performance of this is the single 
value of free goods, and double 
the duty which would be payable 
on the importation of bonded 
goods* ■ ■ 

, The bond being duly signed by 
the two parties , to it, the bond 
note is certified by the official at 
the Bond Office and handed to the 
importer's clerk, who then takes it 
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the carrier’s charges are correctly 
made before being passed for pay- 
ment. 

The export trade is not, how- 
ever, confined to goods produced 
at home, as large quantities of 
foreign goods, both manufactured 
and unmanufactured, are also 
included in it. These may be 
divided under two heads : — 

1 . Goods purchased a.broad and 
imported solely for re-exporta- 
tion. 

2. Foreign produce or manufac- 
tures bought in the English 
markets for the purpose of ex- 
portation. 

The first head will consist 
principally of continental manu- 
factures, including wines and 
spirits, fancy goods, toys, earthen- 
ware, glass, china, and so on. 
The large number of steamers 
trading with Germany and France 
are greatly- dependent for their 
cargoes upon goods for re-exporta- 
tion ; and, to meet the conveni- 
ence of merchants, special Cus- 
toms regulations have been made 
for goods so imported. 

These are known a,s Tranship- 
ment Regulations, and under 
them any articles passing from 
the import to the export ship are 
allowed to pass without examina- 
tion altogether, or with only the 
most superficial one. 

The goods must be reported by 
the nia^te^ 

the nebessary' 'Cor- 
rection in the report is made by 
the custom house officials at the 
request of the importer. 

Having satisfied himself that 
this is done, the importer or his 
clerk prepares a Transhipment 
Bond Warrant or Bond Note, 
which forms the entry for his 
transit goods. This document 
gives full particulars of the marks 
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ont of the control of the customs, 
are dealt with in the same way as 
British produce and manufactures, 
of which more hereafter. The 
bonded goods are liable to duty 
on being brought into con- 
sumption, and are necessarily 
dealt with in such a way as to 
afford the needful protection to 
the Revenue. These goods will, 
of course, be in a bonded ware« 
house, and the exporter requires 
to get them out and ship them 
without payment of duty. 

Here the bond again comes into 
requisition, a bond note being 
first prepared, stating that a 
person named in it intends to 
export by a certain ship a given 
quantity of wine, spirits, tea, or 
any other dutiable goods, again 
giving the name of a second 
person as surety. 

Upon this the bond is prepared, 
the penalty being doable the duty 
on the quantit^r of goods named. 
Having been signed, the bond 
note is given back to the clerk, 
who then adds to it the detailed 
list of the goods he wishes to 
export, including the name of the 
import ship, and the marks and 
numbers of the packages to be 
taken, with their exact weight, 
the name of the importer, and 
the date of import. 

The document is now taken to 
the warehouse 'where the goods 
are stored. Here it is compared 
with the official books ; and, if 
found correct, authority is issued 
to the warehouse-keeper to deliver 
the goods. 

The revenue officers, however, 
do not relax their watchfulness 
over these goods. They must be 
conveyed only by a bonded and 
licensed carman or ligliterman, 
and on arrival at the place where 
the export ship is loading, they 
must be again placed under, the 
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’vvith another document, called a 
Shipping Bill, to the export de- 
partment in the Custom House, 
where the two latter, being care- 
full]?- compared with the former, 
are signed, stamped and handed 
back, the bond note, or entry, 
being retained. Of these two 
documents now in the clerk's 
possession, the former is the 
authority to the Custom House 
officers, in charge of the import 
ship, to allow the goods named 
on it to be discharged ; and the 
latter is the authority to similar 
officers at the export ship to allow 
them to be taken on board. 

It is compulsory, in London, 
that goods dealt with in this way 
should be removed from one ship 
to the other by water, and an 
officer of customs accompanies 
each barge engaged in carrying 
them ; the good§ being under the 
eye of the authorities until they 
are taken on board the exporting 
ship, when such examination as 
is thought needful is made by 
customs officers. This examina- 
tion is very slight, and, where 
goods are packed in tin-lined 
cases, no examination, except an 
external one. is made at all. 
Licensed and bonded lightermen 
only are allowed to be employed 
for the conveyance of these or 
other bonded goods. 

The great advantage of so deal- 
ing with goods for re-exportation 
is obvious, as they come and go 
without the packages or packing 
being, in any way, interfered with 
or disturbed, which could not be 
the case if they were imported as 
ordinary merchandise. 

Under the second head, foreign 
produce or manufactures bought 
on the English markets for the 
purpose of exportation, <are in- 
cluded both free and bonded 
goods. The free goods, being 
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)f 6 .cers, who goods free of duty, and foreign 
tion as is goods on which the duties iiave 
Qselves that been paid, and are not to _ be 
i tampered drawn back, are exported with- 
5p an eye on out restriction, and of the goods 
ely shipped. themselves the customs officers 
is signed by take no heed. It is, however, 
ip, counter- required that, within six days 
IS, and for- of the clearance outward of the 
department export ship, the exporter shall 
as proof of deposit with the customs a speci- 
3n duly ex- fication, or specifications, of the 
;he tenor of goods under this head ’which 
thus dis- he has exported, British and for- 
eign goods being given on separ- 
* class of ate documents. The particulars 
nely, draw- given must be in accordance with 
Is manufac- the Customs Export List, ^ and 
dngdom, on these generally give the weights 
epaid,prin- or measures, and always the 

lalt liquors, value, ^ . , . rc • i 

which has The Export List is an official 
Dll importa- document, with an apppdix. 
.anufactured It gives the partij^ular description 
As neither which must be used when cJ^ort- 
duties are ing goods from the United. King- 
>t consumed dom, as well as the denomination 
3 needful to of weight or measure which must 
e repayment be quoted. ^ 

IreaW been This information is used for 

these heads. statistical purposes, and, to in- 

payment, or sure its being given, the broker of 
c^iven to the every ship leaving any port in the 
he intention United Kingdom is required 
oods. They under a penalty, to depo.sit with 
ced in charge the customs, within six da]^ of 

in atten- the ship's clearance outwards, a 

orting ship ; Manifest, which must contain full 
repared and particulars of the whole of the 
gyiSs*: ' cargo, giving ,|fames of .shippers, 

the proper This the broker has to declare 
customs or to the truth of, and if any goods 
ite of expor- , shown in the manifest^ do not 
known as a * appear in the specifications, the 
led to the Custom, House authorities apply 
thorises the to the shipper to remedy the 
amount of omission. On the other hand, if 
m drawback, goods appear in the specifications, 
ing, in official and. not in the manifest, the 
id Irish pro- broker can be called upon to ex- 
ures, foreign plain. Eepeated errors, through 


Form of Bill of Lading:. 

Shipped in good order and well conditioned by 
A. B., merchant, in and upon the good ship called X, 
whereof C, 2). is master for this present voyage, now 
fidtng at anchor at Y, and bound for Z, five thousand 
bags of rice, being marked and numbered as in the 
margin, and are to he delivered in the like good ord^er 
and well conditioned at the aforesaid fori of Z {the 
act of God, the King^s enemies, fire, machinery, boilers, 
steam, and all and every other dangers and accidents 
of the sem, rivers, and steam navigation of whatever 
-nature and kind soever excepted) unto E. F. there or 
to his assigns, he or they paying freight for the said 
goods £x per ton of twenty cwis, net delivered with 
primage and average accustomed. 

In witness whereof the Master or Purser of the said 
ship hath aff/rmed to three bills of lading of this tenor 
■and date, the one of which hills being accomplished the 
other two to stand void. 

Dated in W, Jan. 1st, 1902* 

W eight and contents unknown. 


c. Dr 


Form of Charter-Party. 


‘^London, Jan. Isi, 1902. 

It is this day mutually agreed, between A. B., owner 
of the good ship called X, of the measurement of n tons 
or thereabouts, now in the port of Y, whereof k. B. 
is master, and C. D. merchant, that the said ship being 
tight, staunch and strong, and in every way fitted for 
the voyage, shall, with all convenient speed, proceed 
to Z, or as near thereto as she may safely get, and 
there load in the usual and customary manner a full 
and complete cargo of lawful merchandise not exceeding 
what she can reasonably stow and carry over and above 
her tackle, apparel, provisions, and furniture ; and 
shall therewith proceed to S, or as near thereto as she 
may safely get, and deliver the same in the usual manner 
■ agreeably to the bills of lading, the act of God, the 
King’s enemies, restraint of princes and rulers, fire, 
and all and every other perils of the seas, rivers, and 
navigations of what nature and kind soever, throughout 
the voyage, being excepted. Freight to he paid upon' 
, The said, C . J). to beAUowed 
' ni days for the loading and unloading of the said ship, 
and m days on demurrage, aver and above the said 
lay days and tim-e herein stated at £x sterling per day. 

Penalty for non-performance of this agreement, £y.” 
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shipments, when there is not 
room for ali in the margin, the 
list must be continued on the 
back of the bill 

On page 94 is an example 
of a bill of lading. 

Should the shipper, for any 
reason, not choose to give the 
name of the consignee on the face 
of the document, he may consign 
the goods to order, in which case 
he must, before parting with the 
Bill of Lading, endorse it, to 
make it available at the port of 
discharge. It need hardly be 
said that when a merchant is 
despatching goods by the same 
ship to several consignees, a 
separate set of Bills of Lading 
must be made for each separate 
shipment. 

Between ship-owners and mer- 
chants there is, besides the agree- 
ment made in a Bill of Lading 
for the conveyance of goods 
against payment of freight, an- 
other and more sj^ecial form of 
agreement called a Charter Party, 
a document in which is set out 
the terms made between the two 
parties, on the one side to let and 
on the other side to hire a ship 
for one or more voyages or for a 
time. This business of letting 
and hiring is called chartering, 
the hirer is the. " charterer,” and 
the ship is chartered.” The 
business is effected through the 
medium of a broker, who is en- 
titled for his trouble to a com- 
mission on the amount of freight 
agreed to be paid of 5 per 
cent., and he obtains also some 
other privileges with regard to 
the business of the ship. 

As the great majority of ship- 
owners are not merchants, and 
as the great majority ,of mer- 
chants are not ship-owners, and 
as the ; business’ of ^tiip-owners is 
to carry the cargoes of merchants, 
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carelessness, are met with a small 
fine ; but purely unavoidable 
mistakes are passed over. 

The next business in the ship- 
ping of goods is the preparation of 
the Bill of Lading. This is, when 
signed, the actual representative 
of the goods. Bills of Lading 
are drawn in sets, the number in 
a set being at the option of the 
shipper ; generally there are 
three, each of which bears a 
Revenue stamp value sixpence, 
but a greater or less number may 
be, used ,* the number in the set 
being shown in the document 
itself. The stamped Bills of 
Lading are signed by tlie master 
of the ship, or by some one on his 
behalf ; and, having been signed, 
they are handed to the shipper of 
the goods, as they are his pro- 
perty. With each set a copy, 
unstamped and unsigned, is fur- 
nished to the ship broker for the 
use of the master, and marked 
Master’s Copy. 

The particulars required to be 
given on a Bill of Lading are — 

1. The name of the shipper. 

2. The name of the ship. 

3. The name of the master. 

4. The ports she is loading in 
and bound for. 

5. Particulars of the goods, 
the quantity being written in 
words and not in figures. 

6. The name of the consignee, 
or person who is to receive the 
goods, and the rate, or amount 
of freight, and primage to be 
paid. , 

y. In the margin the distin- 
guishing marks and numbers on 
Qie packages are fully set out, 
and, in the case of very large 
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this business of chartering is a 
very important one, and forms a 
very profitable part of the busi- 
ness of a ship-broker. 

The chief items of this agi'ee- 
ment are : the places between 
which the ship is to sail, the car- 
go to be carried, and the freight 
to be paid for the work. Minor 
items are the ra.anner in which 
the freight is to be paid, the 
number of days called lay days, 
which the ship-owner is willing 
to allow his ship to remain in 
port for the purpose of loading 
and unloading, and the sum to 
be paid per day for any time she 
is detained by the charterer over 
and above the number of days 
agreed upon. This last pay- 
ment is called demurrage, and 
it should be collected, or at least 
demanded, by the master of tlie 
ship from the charterer or his 
agents day by day as it becomes 
due. 

The charterer of a shijo is bound 
to provide siifiicient cargo to load 
her, as owners always bargain for 

a full and complete cargo,” 
and the ship-owmer, on his part, 
is bound to allow the charterer 
unenGumbered use of the ship’s 
hold. It is not, however, neces- 
sary that the whole cargo should 
be the actual property of the 
charterer, as he may allow others 
besides himself to ship part of it. 
He 

-W'mlhgobds’ to the port or .‘ports 
to which he has chartered the 
ship, for anybody who has goods 
to send, provided he keeps with- 
in the terms of liis agreement. 
Should the charterer not be able 
to provide sufficient goods to 
make up a full cargo, he must, if 
the payment to the ship-owner is 
to be made at a rate per ton, 
pay him for as much cargo as 
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would fill the space left empty in 
the ship, which is called dead 
freight, tsut if he lias agreed to 
pay a certain sum called a 
” lump sum,” for the use of the 
ship, it is not material to the ship- 
owner what empty space is left, 
provided only that his ship is 
loaded so as to be seaworthy, 
and this he is entitled to claim.. 
A Charter Party is liable to a 
stamp duty of sixpence, which 
should be paid by affixing an 
adhesive stamp. 

On page 95 is a common 
specimen of a Charter Party. 

Hypothecation implies the sur- 
render of certain goods or of a 
vessel as a pledge or mortgage. 
When any kind of property is 
hypothecated as a security for a 
debt, the property does not change 
hands, but remains in the pos- 
session of the debtor or borrower. 
This fact distinguishes an hypo- 
thecation from a pawn, in which 
the, property is given up to the 
creditor or lender. 

Hence, when a merchant pledges 
certain goods on board a ship, 
as security for a loan, they are 
said to be hypothecated ; that is, 
the right to them is made over to 
a creditor ; but they are not 
handed over to him, for they 
cannot be, because the vessel is 
on her voyage. Instead of the 
goods, the shipping documents 
concerning them are handed over 
to the creditor. 

A Letter of Hypothecation con- 
sists of a printed forin addressed ^ 
to ,a bank ; fi.lled up with the 
particulars of the bill drawn and 
of, the goods against which it is 
drawm ; and empowering the 
bank to sell the specified goods 
if the drawee either refuses' to 
accept the bill when it is presented 
to him or fails to honour it when 
it matures. 
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The following is a 

Specimen of a Letter of Hypothe- 
cation 

150, Leadenhall Street, 

London, E.C., 
September izg, 1906. 

To the Directors of 

The Imperial Bank of 
Australia, Ltd,, 
Gentlemen, Syd^iey. 

We have negotiated through 
your London office a Bill drawn 
by us on Messrs. Osborne, Sons 
& Co., Sydney, for 35. ^d., 
and, as security, have delivered 
with the said Bill shipping docu- 
ments for the following goods : — 
Invoice for 5 cases valued, at 
£S 7 ^ od. 

Policy of Insftrance All Risks 
for £600 payable in London. 
Bill of Lading for $ rC.S. (S-Cnn 
cases, marked per j 
ss. Kangaroo, '1 j 

London to Sydney. \ J24--8 J 
The Freight on which amounting 
io £^o os. od. is paid by us. 

These documents are to~ he 
given up on payment of the BiU. 

If the said Bill should suffer 
dishonour, we hereby authorise 
you to ca^ise the said goods to 
he sold, such sale being for qur 
account, at our risk, and siihjeci 
to the usual charges for com- 
mission, and all incidental ex- 
penses. 

We arc, Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, 
Johnson, Thompson & Co. 

FIDELITY mSlTRAHOE 
This is a contract by which the 
insurer becomes bound to make 
good the default of another. It 
is rather a species of guarantee 
than insurance. It must .,be in 
writing by reason of section 4 of 
the Statute of Frauds, arid , the 
memorandum must clearly state 


j all material particulars, names, 
dates, and so forth. Ail material 
facts ought to be disclosed, 
though mere non-disclosure, un- 
less it is fraudulent, will not 
vitiate the contract, or, as it 
is generally termed, the policy. 
The premium may be paid either 
in a lump sum or by instalments. 
The rates of insurance vary accord- 
ing to the position and responsi- 
bility of the person -whose hdelity 
is guaranteed, whilst his previous 
character, means, etc., are also 
taken into consideration in fixing 
the rate. Speaking generally, the 
, rate may be said to vary from 
I os. to £8 per cent,. An employer 
may obtain a policy guarantee- 
ing his entire staff. This policy 
is either a floating or a collective 
policy. Under the former the 
employer is secured against any 
loss limited by the full amount 
named in the policy, wdietlier the 
defalcations are committed by 
any one member of the staff or 
by any number of them. Under 
the latter a particular amount is 
placed as a limit against the name 
of each individual member of the 
staff in a’ schedule annexed to 
the policy. The liability is then 
confined to the defalcations of 
any particular member. If a 
change is made in the staff, the 
necessary alteration is made by 
indorsing the polic3^ 

Unless otherwise agi'eed the 
guarantee onl}’' continues as long 
as the duties of the office or 
appointment remain the same. 
Moreover, an employer cannot 
claim under a guarantee if he 
' does something w^hich is dis- 
tinctly injurious- to the interests 
of the insurer, e.g. regularly 
, ' throws temptations in the way 
of his servant. But the insurer 
j will not be discharged if an em- 
: ' ployer is merely passively in- 
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struction of each will depend 
upon the particular facts. As a 
general rule, in addition to the 
requirements of full disclosure 
and true description, in order to 
maintain the policy valid, the 
insured is bound — 

1. Not to increase the risk 
subsequently to the granting of 
the policy by doing anything to 
the goods or to the building in 
which they are contained. 

2. Not to remove the goods 
without the consent of the insurer. 

3. Not to assign the goods 
otherwise than by will. 

No policy is issued until after 
the first premium has been paid. 

When a loss occurs, it is gener- 
ally stipulated that notice shall 
be given to the insurance office 
within a certain time, accom- 


active. If, however, it is dis- 
covered by an employer that his 
servant has been guilty of any act 
of dishonesty, it is his duty to 
inform the insurer of the fact, 
and the latter is then entitled to 
withdraw from his contract. 

mm INSURANCE 
This is a contract of indemnity, 
almost invariably effected by 
joint-stock companies. The in- 
surer undertakes, in considera- 
tion of the premium paid, to 
make good any loss or damage 
caused by fire during a specified 
time. The maximum amount 
which can be claimed is fixed 
by the parties and inserted in the 
policy, but this amount is not 
the measure of the loss. The 
loss can only be ascertained after 
a fire has occurred. _ 

The period for which the insur- 
ance is effected is generally one 
yeai", and the policy is leneved 
annually by payment of another 
premium, the imsurer generally 
allowing fifteen days, called days 
01 grace, after the expiration of the 
. year for the renewal of the policy. 

The insured person must have 
an interest of a pecuniary nature 


goods destroyed and an estimate 
of their value. ThiS' will then be 
a condition precedent to the in- 
sured's taking proceedings to 
recover the amount of the loss 
he has sustained. If the parties 
cannot agree, the dispute is com- 
monly referred to arbitration. 

As a person cannot recover 
more than the^ amount of his 
actual loss, limited as has been 
stated to the sum fixed by the 
policy, there is no advantage in 
effecting numerous insurances in 
various offices in excess of the 
total value of the property. If 
' this is done,' the insurance offices 
share the losses, each paying m 
proportion to the ' amount in- 
■ sured with tliem. ' Moreover, ^ an 
insurer A® entitled to every right 

of the insured which arises upon 
the occurrence of the risk, and is 
independent of the , insurance. 
This is called the “doctrine 01 
subrogation." An example ^ of 
this is furnished by the following 
illustration. A vendor bad con- 
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tracted with a purchaser for the vided when a building in the 
sale of a house at a specified sum. Metropolitan district is burnt 
The house had been . insured by down, any person interested — 
the vendor against fire, but the especially the insurance offices — 
contract of sale contained no may require the insurance money 
reference to the invSurance. After to be laid out in repairing or re- 
the date of the contract, but be- building the structure. By aii- 
fore the date fixed for the com- other Act of 1865, any damage 
pietion of the sale, the house was occasioned by the Metropolitan 
damaged by fire, and the insur- Fire Brigade in the due execution 
ance company paid the amount of their duties shall be deemed 
of the damage to the vendor. to be damage by fire within the 
The purchase was afterwards com- meaning of any policy of insur- 
pleted and the purchaser paid the ance against fire, 
agreed purchase money without The rate of premium usually 
any deduction on account of the charged on common risks is is. 6d, 
damage caused by the fire. It per cent., hazardous, 2s. 6d, 
was held that the vendor, having per cent., and doubly hazardous, 
suffered no loss on the sale of the 4s. 6d. per cent, 
house, was bound to return the The policy must bear a penny 
insurance money to the company, stamp, which may be an adhesive 

By an Act of 1774, it was pro- one. 

FOREiaN COUNTRIES (STATISTICS OF) 

Their area, population, and capital cities, together with the 
approximate time of transit between London and each capital. 


Coiiutry. 


Time of Transit. 


pays. Hrs. 

I 22 — 

I Uncertain 


Abyssinia ... 
Afghanistan 
Argentine Republic 
Austria and . , 

Hungary , 
Baluchistan 
Belgium 

Bolivia . . . . 
Brazil .... 
Bulgaria 


Uncertain 


Via Panama, 
34-39 days ; 
via Buenos 
Aires and 
Andes, 22-28 
days 
39 

23 (by Sibe- 
rian Railway) 

■20 

21 — ' 


Chinese Empire 

Colombia 
Congo . . 

Costa Rica . 
Cuba . . 


Area in 
sq. m. 

1 Population. 

Capital. 

350,000, 

; 3,500,000 

Adis Ababa . 

220,000 

1 5,000,000 

Cabul 

1,212,000 

j .6,500,000 

Buenos Aires 

1x4,784 

' 26,712,154 

Vienna . . 

123,430 

i I 9 » 254.559 

Budapest 

130,000 

! 500,000 

— 

11,373 

; 7,250,000 

Brussels . 

370,000 

2,200,000 

Sucre 

3,218,166 

' 16,000,000 

Rio de Janeiro 

36,942 

3,750,000 

' Sofia . 

290,741 

! 3,160,000 

1 

Santiago . 

4,000,000 

1419,000,000 

t' ' 

Pekin- • . ' 

473>ooo 

1 4 , 000,090 

Bogota , 

802,000 

1 15,002,365 , 

Boma 

23,930 

1 340,000 

San J ose . 

36,000 

i, 73 c>,ooo 

Havana . 
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FOBEia M COUH TRIES (STATISTIC S OF) — continueiL 


Time of Transit. 


Capital. 


Population, 


Country. 


14,844 

120,000 


Denmark 

Ecuador 


— (via 
Brindisi) 


12,970 

207,218 

3,741,112 

208,694 

1,024,354 
24,977 
I 46,775 
I 29,000 

! 12,560 

783,000 

42,658 

110,646 


France . 

French Colonies 
German Empire 
German Colonies 
Greece . 
Guatemala . 
Hayti . . . 

Holland * . 

Dutch Colonies 
Honduras . 
Italy . . . 


Berlin 


Athens 
Guatemala . 
Port-au-Prince 
5 The Hague . 
t Amsterdam . 


Tegucigalpa 

Rome 


}2 — (via 
Vancouver) 


48,000,000 


Tokio 


Liberia . 

Mexico » 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Nicaragua 

Norway . 

Oman " . 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Persia . 


48.000 
767,005 

3,630 

3x4,000 

54.000 

51,660 

124,130 

81,000 

31,890 

145,400 

630,000 


Monrovia 

Mexico 

Cettinje . 

Fez' , 

Katmandu 

Managua 

Christiania 

Muscat 

Panama . 

Asuncion . 

Teh(e)ran 


1,500,000 

13,545,462 

200.000 

8 , 000,000 

5.000. 000 

450.000 
2,3ri»527 

1.000. 000 

370.000 
650,600 

9.000. 000 


! -3-5 — ' 
! Uncertain 


29 — (via 
Southampton 
23 — (via 
New York) 


4,000,000 


500,000 


5,016,267 
, 9,216,700 
6 ,x5o,ooo 
j;35, 000,000 
, 900,W 
2,500,600 
6 , 000,006 
18, 667*674 

3,500,000 

$00,000 


Portugal 

Portuguese Colonies 
Rumania . , 

Russian Empire 
Salvador » . •. 


34,254 

801,062 

50,702 

8,379,044 

tS,757 

' 229,006 

196,173 

172,876 

15,469 

410,000 


Bucharest 
;St. Petersburg 
San Salvador 
,-Bol|rade 
Ban'g^ols;- ’ ' 
Madrid . 
'Stockholm 
Berne ' , . 

Tripoli . . 


Sweden . 
Switzerland 
Tripoli . 


Constantinople 


Turkish Empire 


United States . 
U.S, Dependencies 
Uruguay . . 

Venezuela . , . 


Monte Video 
Caracas . 
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HOLIBAfS AT PUBLIC OFFICES 
England and Ireland 

Banks of England and Ireland, 
and the Exchequer. Good Friday, 
Easter Monday, Whit-Monday, 
first Monday in August, Christ- 
mas Day, and December 26. If 
the last-named day falls on a 
Sunday, December 27 is a Bank 
Holiday. There is a special Bank 
Holiday for Ireland in addition, 
St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. 

Banks in Scotland. New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, first 
Monday in May, first Monday in 
August, and Christmas* Day. In 
Edinburgh there are also special 
holidays — spring and autumn — 
on Easter Monday, and the third 
Monday in September ; and in 
Glasgow there is a holiday on the 
second Saturday in July — Glas- 
gow Fair Saturda3^ 

Bank Transfer Offices. New 
A'car’s Day, Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, May i, Whit-Monday, 
first Monday in August, Novem- 
ber I, Christmas Day, and Decem- 
ber 26 or 27* 

Inland Revenue Offices. Good 
Friday, Easter Monday, Whit- 
Monday, first Monday in August, 
King’s Hithda^r, Christmas Day, 
and December 26 or 27, At 
Somerset House, Whit-Tuesday 
is also a holiday. 

Stock Exchange. New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Easter Mon- 
day, May I, Whit-Monday, first 
Monday in August, November i, 
Christmas Da3^ and December 26 
or 27. 

I.O.U. 

An LO.U. is an acimowledg' 
ment of indebtedness, or a . mem- 
orandum of a debt, It Ts- a con- 
traction for “I owe you.^^* In 
form it is generally something Eke 
the following : — 


October i, 1906. 

To Joseph Brown. 

LO.U. £so> 

James Jones. 

It is neither a receipt, an agree- 
ment, nor a negotiable instru- 
ment. It requires no staanp. 
In an action to recover money 
lent, the production of an I.O.U. 
by the plaintifi, signed by the 
defendant, is evidence that there 
is an account outstanding be- 
tween the parties named in the 
document, but not of the amount 
of the indebtedness. 


IMP0RTINC31 . 

The import into England of 
raw materials for manufactures is 
principally on consignment, that 
is, the actual property in the 
goods so imported remains with 
the exporter from the country of 
origin. For example, the wool 
of Australia is purchased from the 
flock masters by mercantile houses 
and companies in the principal 
Australian cities, and is by them 
shipped to England and European 
ports, where it is disposed of for 
their account. In numerous in- 
stances these houses have their 
branches here, which take charge 
of the wool and sell it. 

On the other hand, goods ex- 
ported from this country are, in 
the major part, shipments made 
by order of foreign and colonial 
houses which take, in the form of 
our goods, payment for the sup- 
plies they send us. 

It will be seen that, so far as 
mercantile houses in England are 
concerned, the form of their 
business is chiefly on commission, 
and, on the same terms, they pur- 
chase and despatch to foreign or 
colonial merchants such goods as 
the latter need. This restilts in 
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the constant exchange of Account 
Sales, Invoices, and Accounts 
Current. 

The common course of business 
may be summarised as follows : 
On receipt of the bill of lading for 
a consignment, it becomes the 
duty of one of the clerks to ac- 
quaint himself with the probable 
date of arrival of the ship, and to 
keep a lookout for her when she 
is expected. On her arrival, the 
goods are landed for Customs 
House formalities, and taken in 
charge on behalf of the importer 
by one of the dock companies 
or wharfingers, selected by him, 
there being in London and all 
the principal ports particular 
warehouses for each description 
of goods imported. 

The dock companies undertake 
the duty of weighing, measuring, 
gauging, sampling, and paring, in 
accordance with the requirements 
of the various trades, for which 
purpose they maintain large staffs 
of experts and specialists. 

Having thus prepared the goods 
for sale with as much despatch as 
possible, various documents called 
Landing Accounts, Weight Ac- 
counts, Piling Accounts, etc., are 
furnished to the importer, and 
samples are at the same time sent 
either to him or to some persons 
whom he names to receive them on 
his behalf. , 

If the ftee, 'that is,; not 

duty ‘hit' . 

ation, they are, after examina- 
tion by the Customs House officers, - 
left at the disposal of the import- 
er, the subsequent operations be- 
ing of no interest to the revenue 
authorities. 

If, on the other hand, they are 
dutiable, all operations are watch- 
ed and, guarded. The weighing is 
done in the presence and under 
the actual direction of an officer 


of customs ; and, in the case of 
tobacco, the actual manipulation 
of the weights is carried out by a 
subordinate official. 

Wines and spirits are gauged, 
the contents of the casks ascer- 
tained by measurement and cal- 
culation by an official gauger, who 
may be followed and his measure- 
ments checked by a clerk of the 
dock company on behalf of the 
merchant, these two agreeing 
afterwards. 

In all cases the weights and 
measurements so taken are re- 
corded by the customs officers, 
and these recoirds become the 
official accounts of the goods, the 
importer being represented by the 
dock company's clerk, wffio also 
records weight and measures, from 
which the returns made to the 
merchant are compiled. 

The Landing Accounts having 
been received," arrangements are 
made for the sale of the goods. 
The sale is almost invariably 
done through the agency of a 
broker. Various classes of pro- 
duce have their special markets, 
each of which forms the centre 
round which the brokers dealing 
in the goods there sold assemble. 

The Corn Exchange, in Mark 
Lane, is devoted to the sale of all 
sorts of cereals and agricultural 
seeds.. 

At the Commercial Sale Rooms, 
, Mincing Lane, daily sales are heldl 
of all sorts of Colonial and East 
: Indian produce, teas, coffee, sugar, 
' spices, drugs, indigo, ivory, rum, 
jute, saltpetre, silk, and the 
numerous minor products of India 
and the East. 

The Baltic, in Threadneedle 
Street, is devoted to the sale of 
oil seeds,’ such as linseed, rape 
seed, poppy seed, cotton seed, 
copra, or broken cocoanuts. and 
the African oil nuts, and of the 
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manufactnred products of these 
seeds, namely, oils and oil cakes, 

Wools are sold at the Wool 
Exchange, in Coleman Street, 
where the sales are held at regu- 
lar intervals. 

Green fruits are divided between 
Pudding Lane and Monument 
Yard, where the City fruit brokers 
have their sale rooms and offices, 
and Covent Garden, which now 
largely competes with the City 
market in the sale of this class of 
produce. 

To the sale rooms of the brokers 
in these various localities the 
samples drawn by the dock com- 
panies, or wharfingers, are de- 
spatched, and there they are in- 
spected by the numerous buyers 
who frequent the special markets. 

The broker having effected the 
sale of goods placed with him, 
sends immediately Bought and 
Sold Notes to the buyer and sel- 
ler respectively, setting forth all 
particulars of the goods sold with 
the prices obtained for them, and 
terms on which they have been 
sold, and the date of Prompt, that 

is, the date when the purchase is 
to be completed by the buyer pay- 
ing for the goods and receiving in 
return the necessar}?- documents 
to enable him to obtain possession 
of them. 

In the meantime the importer 
has taken steps to obtain from the 
dock company, or other ware- 
house proprietor who has housed 
the goods, warrants for them, 

A form of Warrant is given, 
and this is a document of special 
value ; for it is the actual repre- 
sentative of the goods named on 

it, and, being transferable by in- 
dorsement, is a simple and -effec- 
tual way of completing a; shle* 
When once a warrant has , been 
issued for goods, no delivery of 
them can be made from the ware*- 
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house where they are lying unless 
this document, duly indorsed, is 
produced. 

The warrants are made to suit 
the lots in which goods are sold. 
The warrants are indorsed, for 
such goods as have been sold, by 
the importer, in whose name they 
are made out, and, being indorsed, 
are handed to the broker, to be by 
him transferred to the purchaser 
of the goods. 

The broker then makes out, 
and furnishes to his employer, 
an Account Sales, on which he 
shows ail necessary particulars of 
the merchandise he has sold, with 
the price obtained and the amount 
realised. From this sum he de- 
ducts any expenses he may have 
incurred, or paid, on the goods 
named, and his brokerage. The 
sum remaining, being the net 
proceeds, is handed to the im- 
porter of the goods. 

It will be seen, by reference to 
the Account Sales, that three 
weights are given. First, gross, 
which is the weight of the goods 
and the package which contains 
them, or any other article by 
which they are secured ; sec- 
ondly, tare and draft. Tare is 
the ascertained, or agreed, weight 
of the package and packing, what- 
ever it may be ; and. draft is an 
allowance made to guard against 
any difference in weight which 
might occur between the time of 
the goods being weighed at land- 
ing and the date of prompt. The 
third, net, is the result of de- 
ducting -tare and draft from 
gross, this last being the weight 
on which the price is calculated. 

The rate per cent, charged for 
brokerage varies, both wcth the 
class of goods and the magnitude 
of the transactions. . Sometimes 
it includes guarantee, or del 
credere, in consideration of which 
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the broker undertakes that, in the 
event of the purchaser failing to 
take up and pay for the goods, 
he will pay for them, and take any 
loss that may occur, so that the 
importer of the produce may 
accept as final the Account Sales 
the selling broker renders, and 
may, without any feeling of 
anxiety, make use of it. 

Should the purchaser of any lot, 
or lots, wish to take them up 
before the prompt, he is at liberty 
to do so, and he is then entitled 
to an allowance of interest on the 
purchase money for any time 
that is unexpired of the prompt ; 
this is commonly taken at five 
per cent, per annum, and, how- 
ever small the amount may be, is 
always sharply looked after. 

Not unfrequently a broker, 
having produce placed with him 
for sale, is called upon to make his 
employer an advance of money 
on account of the proceeds, 
which he is always ready to do, 
of course charging interest for 
the accommodation, and deduct- 
ing any sum so advanced from 
the net proceeds of the goods 
when paying the same over. 

On receipt of the Broker’s 
Account Sales, the first duty is to 
subject it to critical examination. 
The weights are compared with 
the landing accounts, the prices 
with the contract notes, and the 
various jCaarefully 

have 

crept in or passed unnoticed in 
the broker’s ofiice. 

The next duty is to prepare 
from the broker’s account a Mer- 
chant’s Account Sales, to be fur- 
nished to the original and actual 
proprietor of the goods, that is, 
the exporter from the place of 
origin. This will, so far as the 
broker’s account goes, be a tran- 
script of it ; but as the home mer- 
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chant will have paid a variety of 
charges and expenses upon the 
goods in the shape of Freight, 
Dock Charges, Marine and Fire 
Insurance, he will add these to the 
charges made by the broker ; 
and, finally adding his own com- 
mission to ail, will deduct this in- 
creased amount of charges from 
the gross proceeds of the sale, 
and will shour the final amount of 
net proceeds w^hich is credited to 
his correspondent, the shipper of 
the goods, thus closing the trans- 
action. 

Freight is the* charge made for 
conveyance of goods by sea, and 
is payable before the delivery of 
the goods, but as the precise 
amount cannot be ascertained un- 
til the merchandise is landed and 
weighed, it is the custom to take a- 
payment on account, calculated 
approximately, and to settle the 
balance when the actual amount 
is ascertained. 

An account for the freight of 
any parcel of goods is furnished 
as soon as practicable by the 
ship’s broker to the consignee ; 
and this, like all other accounts, 
must be critically examined, and 
its correctness ascertained before 
it is passed for payment. 

Freight is calculated in many 
different ways ; for example ^ 

,1. At a fixed sum agreed up- 
on, as in the case of a steam boiler, 
or other bulky hollow article, 

,2, At so much per ton of weight, 
as in the case of heavy goods, 
such as iron bars, steel rails, and 
similar articles., , 

3. At so much per ton of 
measurement, forty cubic feet 
constituting a ton by steamer, 
and fifty cubic feet being a ton 
by sailing vessel. 

The freight under this head is 
calculated by finding the continued 
product of the length, brea4th. 
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and depth of one packet in feet, 
and the largest fractions of a 
foot, and of the given number of 
packages of the same dimensions. 
The ton measurement system of 
freight is employed for light 
goods, such as textiles, hats, 
earthenware, and similar articles. 

To the rate of freight, named in 
the bill of lading, an additional 
charge called Primage is almost 
invariably added, and is calcu- 
lated at hve or ten per cent, on 
the amount of freight. This 
charge has its origin in the prac- 
tice of merchants paying to the 
masters and crews of ships a sum 
of money for their trouble in re- 
ceiving and stowing the goods 
shipped by them. 

Dock Charges (and this general 
-title includes all wharf and ware- 
house charges) are explained by 
their names ; they are fixed on 
ever}^ particular class and de- 
scription of goods, and a tariff 
of rates is published, showing what 
services the companies undertake 
to perform for the charges they 
make. They have, by law* a gen- 
eral right to retain goods in their 
possession until the charges due 
upon them are paid, but credit to 
good customers is not unknown. 

For convenience, they open De- 
posit Accounts with their clients 
to the credit of which sums are paid 
from time to time, and against 
these charges falling due are 
placed as the bills are rendered. 

Insurance, Marine and Fire, 
are respectively effected against 
loss, total or partial, by any acci- 
dent at sea, technically by any 
peril of the sea,” which includes 
ffre at sea, and against loss, or 
damage by fire after the goods 
concerned are landed and placed 
in the warehouses on shorA--' 

As 'the sea, risk on goods begins | 
as soon as they are put on board i 

lo6 
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the export ship, or, if they are to 
be water-borne, as soon as they are 
put into a barge for shipment, it 
is desirable that insurance should 
be effected before any risk at- 
taches to them. Firms making 
regular and frequent shipments 
usually avail themselves of the pos- 
sibility of having an open or general 
policy, covering risk by various 
ships between any ports named, 

A shipper of goods may avail 
himself of one of two methods 
of effecting his insurance ; ^ he 
may employ a broker and have 
his shipment insured at Lloyd*s ; 
or he may go direct to one of the 
numerous ma.rine insurance offices 
and insure it himself without the 
intervention of a broker at all. 

Taking the first-named method, 
the broker, on receiving instruc- 
tions, prepares a slip or simple 
memorandum, on vrhich the par- 
ticulars of the insurance to be 
effected are given. On this he 
states the rate of premium he is 
prepared to pay ; ’ or, if there is 
anything out of the ordinary way 
about the risk, he presents it to 
one of the underwriters he is in 
the habit of doing business with, 
and gets him to quote £i rate, 
which, being agreed upon, he takes 
the^ slip rou2id the room to his 
various underwriting friends, who, 
if they are disposed to join in the 
risk, mark on the slip the sum they 
will take, and initial it. • This is 
called taking a line, and the slip, 
when the full sum is made up, 
becomes the temporary policy 
for the goods. 

Speeimen of Immmm Slip ^ 
24/9/1906. 

_ Batavia . S.S. - . 

, LoKBON TO C’AtCOTTA, ' ’ 
on 

'' Machinery' ' ' ' 

Valued at 200, 

To cover all risks. 
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only an ordinary risk, or are 
hazardous, etc. 

A tarifi of these rates is pub- 
lished by the association, which 
also employs and pays persons 
to make occasional inspection of 
the warehouses, and to take such 
steps as may be necessary to pro- 
tect the companies against undue 
risk,, such, for example, as having 
extra hazardous goods stowed in 
the same place with goods of a less 
hazardous nature, or in places on 
which only an ordinary rate of 
premium is being paid. The 
most hazardous articles of mer- 
chandise are vegetable fibres and 
grasses, which have the property 
of generating heat spontaneously, 
especially if they are in the least 
degree damp. 

The practice with merchants 
is to take out policies covering the 
various warehouses in which they 
have goods placed for such a 
sum as will cover the value of the 
goods they generally have in 
hand at any one time, and to 
some one clerk the duty of attend- 
ing to this “ floating policy,^" as 
it is called, is delegated. Such 
■duty entails daily watchfulness, 
to insure that the value of goods 
in the warehouses never exceeds, 
by any appreciable sum, the 
amount of the policy, as the rule 
of averages applies to these as to 
most . other insurances . 

For example, A, B. Sc Co. have 
tea, valued at 15,000, in the 
London Tea Warehouses , with a 
policy floating over these places 
for £12,000* Should a fire break 
out in any one warehouse, de- 
stroying tea belonging to them to 
the value of 500, they could 
only recover, from the fire insur- 
ance companies, the proportion 
represented by their insurance, 
namely, £1,200. In other words, 
as they were only insured for 


General Average as per Foreign 
Statement, 

At I2S. 

Baker Bros., jfSOO, 
Green & Son, £^SO, 
Wm. Robinson, ^250. 
Thos. Gray, £200* 


The broker then proceeds to 
make out the policy, which is 
duly presented to each under- 
writer who has taken a line, 
and they subscribe the policy, 
writing the amounts they are 
taking and adding their signa- 
tures. UnderwTiting is a matter 
of individual risk, and no firms 
are, as firms, engaged in the busi- 
ness ; although, of course, the 
individual members of a firm or 
partnership may be. 

The companies have their own 
forms of policy, differing slightly 
in words, but nothing in effect, 
and they also provide printed 
forms for the slips. 

Both the underwriters at Lloyd’s 
and the insurance companies 
allow a brokerage of 10 per cent, 
off the amount of the premium ; 
and, when a broker is employed, 
he retains some agreed part of 
this as his remuneration. As al- 
ready explained, the employment 
of a broker is necessary only for 
Lloyd’s insurances. 

The duty of insuring goods 
stored in public warehouses against 
loss by, ^fire is one ,wHch de- 
' of tfle 

.god'di/'' Scept, ia’ sbrue' few 'in- 
stances, where the dock and 
wharf rates include fire insurance 
for a time. Mercantile insur- 
ance is generally eflected through 
agents, who make this their sole 
business. The rates charged are 
fixed by the companies which are 
associated together for this busi- 
ness, and they vary according 
as the goods to be insured are 
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fonr-fifths of the value of their 
goods, they could only recover 
four-'iifths of their loss. 

The rates charged for these 
policies vary from four to live, 
shillings to seventeen or eighteen 
shillings per cent., and a merchant 
holding such a policy repays him- 
self for the outlay in premium, by 
charging a proportionate part to 
each lot of goods coming under it, 
according to their value, and the 
time they remain housed in his 
care. 

In the event of any goods 
landed from a ship being dam- 
aged, an official of the dock com- 
pany issues to the importer a 
certificate to that effect, showing 
the cause of damage. This may 
give rise to a claim against the 
ship if the damage arises from 
improper stowage or carelessness 
•on the part of the master and 
crew, or against the insurers, if it 
occurs from a peril of the sea. 

In either case, the selling broker 
or some other expert must be 
called upon to certify to the value 
of the sound goods, and the value 
in their damaged condition, and 
the difference between these values 
is the measure of loss for which a , 
claim can be sustained against 
the party liable. It will be the 
duty of the clerk who is attend- 
ing to a transaction to see that 
any amount received is duly ac- 
counted for in the Account Sales 
as part of the proceeds of the 
goods. 

The Account Sales, having been 
completed and copied, is ready 
to be despatched to the person 
or firm interested in the goods. 
The details of dealing with vari- 
ous classes of goods differ slightly, 
but the main points have been 
d&ciibed.’ ^ ‘ ' % - , - . , 

The first thing to be done on 
receiving a bill of lading is to as- ; 

toS 
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i certain when the ship carrying 
. the goods named on it is likely to 
arrive. This is done by inquiry 
at the office of the ship-broker, if 
the name of the broker is known ; 
if not, careful watch must be kept 
of the arrival of ships reported in 
the shipping newspapers, which 
are always supplied in the office, 
so that, as soon as the ship arrives, 
the proper measures may be 
taken to take possession of the 
goods. 

The first step with regard to the 
importation of goods is the entry 
of the importing ship at the Cus- 
tom House, technically called 
Reporting. This is the act of the 
master of the ship, and it con- 
sists of handing to the proper 
officers at the report office in the 
Custom House, a detailed list of the 
cargo on board the ship, showing 
the marks and numbers on the 
packages ; their contents, as far 
as possible ; and, where known, 
the names of the consignees, or 
importers. This list is made in 
duplicate, and the copy is at once 
despatched from the report office 
to the Custom House officers at 
the place where the ship is to dis- 
charge her cargo. 

The copy of the Report being 
received by the customs at - the 
dock, or other place where the 
ship is to discharge her cargo, is 
by them again despatched to the 
officer at the station where she 
will be placed, who is thus put in 
possession of information as to 
the cargo she carries ; and^ unless 
goods are properly included in 
this list, they will not be allowed 
by the customs authorities to be 
delivered to the proprietors. 

If any omission is made, the 
master is called upon to amend 
his report, and the Commissioners 
of Customs may, if they pleaSe, 
inflict a ffne on the ship-master 
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for this neglect. This, however, 
is rarely done. 

The master having reported 
his ship, it becomes the duty of 
the importer to enter his 
merchandise, each merchant, .of 
course, entering his own goods, 
qxiite independently either of the 


bill, are required; in the former 
all the quantitievS must be written 
in words at length, in the latter 
figures may be employed. Being 
properly prepared, and each entry 
being accompa-iiied by a landing 
order, they may be passed either 
at the Custom House, Lower 


ship-owners or of any other persons Thames Street, or at the various 


who have goods in the same 
vessel. 

Customs House Entries are of 
di.tferent descriptions, and are 
called hy various names, depend- 
ing upon the class of goods they 
include, and upon the purpose 
for which they are passed. Im.- 
ports into the United Kingdom- 
are divided into two classes, 
namely, goods wliicii are liable 
to duty, commonly spoken of as 
Bonded Goods, and those on ; 
which no duty is levied, Free 
Goods, the la.tter forming by far 
the larger part of the imports, . 
and all this class of goods is . 
entered by means of Free Entries. 

It is compulsory to give, on 
these documents, all such particu- 
lars of the goods as are required 
by the Government for statis- 


docks and other stations of the 
other British ports. The landing 
order, having been signed and 
stamped, is handed back to the 
person passing the entry, and is 
then taken to the officer at the 
station where the ship lies. The 
' other documents are retained by 
the ' Custom House officials, and 
are sent by them to their proper 
■destinations. On this entry the 
. officers make their examination 
of the, goods, taking care to satisfy 
•themselves of the tnithfulness of 
the transactions, and this being 
done, the goods are clear and at 
the- disposal of the proprietors, 

, the' customs having no further 
interest in them. 

Articles which are chargeable 
with duty are dealt with in a 
difierent manner. The entry for 


ticalpui'poses. These requirements | these, which is in some respects 


are given in a list, published by 
authority, called the Customs 
Import List, and, in making out 
entries, it is necessary to follow 
exactly the wording of this li.st ; 
all particulars of number, measure,’ 
weight, , i,yajue_re^ 

; '\i4 '' • are very 

^ critically , examined, 'aid ' any. 
apparent incorrect description is 
queried by the customs officers 
• in -the statistical department, 
and repeated carelessness in this 
matter is -almost certain to be' 
punished by the infliction of a 
^ fine. ’ ' . , ' 

Two copies of the entry, offici- 
ally known as a w^arrant and a 


similar to that for free goods, is 
.called a Warehousing Exitry, the 
naine of the dock, or other place 
.to which they are to be conveyed, 
being, shown at the top of the 
■ entry. The goods , must be de- 
jsoribed in accoirdance^ with the 
Tmport List, and, a certain amount 
of control ‘ i$. ,.el3i:®rctsed':-,by 
custoffis authorities as ' to’, ilhe 
■places .where pgirticular classes" of 
'.goods ' .may , b'e warehoused, ipr 
example'^- tea and tobacco' must 
botli be placed in separate wate- 
•hquses apart from ■ other; .goods*. 
■Wines and spirits are , simpariy 
restricted, and all places in which 
it i$ intended to house goods, 
prior to the payment of duty. 
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must be first surveyed and passed | of goods, is deposited at a desk 
as suitable for .the purpose by iu the room of the Custom House 
the proper officers from the Cus- set apart for this business, and 
toms House. The .removal of the clerk proceeds to another 
bonded goods from the side of the office, called the Treasury, to 

import ship is earned out under pay the duty, 
special conditions ; the lighter- 3. A Bill of Sight, or Sight 

men, removing them by water. Entry, is a special form, used 

and the carmen, removing them only when the importer has not 

by land, being under heavy bonds received sufficient particulars to 

to the customs for their due care enable him to pass his entry in 

of the goods entrusted to, them ; the ordinary way, and he requires 

and only persons so “ bonded to have a sight of the goods to 
and licensed by the Commissioners enable him to do so. Under this 
of Customs may be employed. entry an exhaustive examination 

The Import List is an official of the whole parcel is made, and 

document printed for H.M. Sta- the goods are then entei'ed under 

tionery Office. It consists of a list one or other of the previously 

and an appendix. In every named forms as may be necessary. 

Instance in which any denomina- The last duty of the shipping 

tion of tale, weight, or measure is clerk, with regard to import goodsr 
affixed to the name of any article would probably be the settlement 

in the Import List, the quantity of the amounts of dock or wharf 

of such article, with its value, is charge payable. These are vari- 

to be described under that denom- able ; the companies taking into 
ination. consideration the value of the 

The operation of passing these goods, and the amount of labour 
entx'ies is precisely the same as necessary to be expended upon 
that of passing entries for free them to prepare them for sale, 
goods. Generally, however, the A tariff of these rates is published 
necessary information for the and supplied to all mercantile 
purpose is given to the dock houses. 

company, or warehouse-keeper, The description given above 
who is to take charge of the goods, applies specially to the Port 
and they undertake the duty. of London ; and it may be here 

Other forms of entry are as remarked that the , system of 
follows : — ^ control and ownership of' the 

1. Prime is an entry for dutiable warehouses which exists in Liver- 
goods, and is used when it is pool is entirely different from 
desired to pay the duty as soon that in vogue in London, The 
as the goods arrive, and without work which is generally performed 
the expense of warehousing them, by the dock companies in 

2. Home Consumption Entries London is in Liverpool under- 
are required when it is intended taken by a master porter, who 
to pay the duty on goods , which represents the several consignees 
are in the bonded warehouses; of each cargo. 

that they may be brought into : In Liverpool, too, the Dock and 

consumption. Being ; dnly. . pre- Town Dues, inwards or outwards, 
pared, ' the- :ehtry_^ must be paid before ah entry for 

one or two warrants and ’ a bill any goods can be accepted at the 

required for the, spacialThl^ Custom Plouse there, ' ■ 

' : ' 1.10 
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IMHABITED HO, USE DUTY 

This duty is levied on all houses 
of the annurJ value of £20 and 
upwards, which are not occupied 
solely for the purposes of any 
trade, calling, or profession by 
which the occupier earns his or 
her livelihood. It is the fact of 
residence that makes the house 
liable to this duty. But where 
a house is occupied by a care- 
taker, and the sole object of 
residence is the protection of the 
property, 1x0 duty is payable. 

On any inhabited house, occu- 
pied as a farm-house, pubiic- 
,, house, coffee-shop, shop, ware- 
house, or lodging-house, the 
following duties are payable : 

I ^ In the £ 

j If the annual value is £20f 

but does not exceed 2d, 

Exceeds £4.0, but does not 

exceed £60 .... 4 ^* 

Exceeds £60 . . . . 6 d. 

Other houses, not included in 
the list, and dwellings let as flats, 
I pay duties of 6d., and gd. 
1 respectively. 


IHTEEEST 

Interest is money paid for the 
use of money. It is generally 
calculated at a certain rate per 
annum. The money lent is called 
the principal. The sum per cent, 
or per hundred agreed upon is the 
rate of interest. 

Simple intei'est is computed 
upon the principal only and is 
invariable. Compound interest is 
calculated upon the principal and 
upon any interest which has 
accrued due and has not been paid. 
Compound interest is not favoured 
by law, since it is the duty of a 
creditor to demand his interest 



as soon as it becomes due. But 
in the calculation ' of annuities, 
and also in estimating the pre- 
miums to be paid for life insur- 
ance, coinpoiind interest is to 
be taken into consideration, since 
the use of the money is confided 
to the various companies who 
transact this land of business. 
Time at which Money doubles 
Itself at Interest, {a) Simple 
Interest. Divide loo by the 


rate per cent. The quotient 
gives the number of years. 

{h) Compound Interest. Divide 
yo by the rate per cent. The 
quotient gives the number of 
years. 

This is a ready method of 
calculation, and the result will be 
sufficiently accurate for all general 
purposes. More correctly it is 
as follows, calculating from i to 
lo per cent. : — 


Rate per cent. 


Compound Interest, 


Simple Interest Table. The 
following table shows how to 
calculate the simple interest on 
any amount at an}?' rate of 
interest for any number of days. 
The interest is calculated upon 
£iqo at 2 %, 3 %, 4 %, and 5 %. 
To find the interest at any other 
rate, o.t qT 

of \'Thus 

lalce 2' %' and. acid ode-’ 
fourth of the same. Foriii*% 
add 5 %> 4 %j 2 %, and one-eighth 
of 2 %. 

Examples : — 

(a) What is the simple interest 
on £SS for 135 days at 4i % ? 

£ s. . d. 

On ^100 for 135 days 

at 4 % the interest is i 9 7 

On £100 for 13s days 


at 4- % the interest 

is c 

(i.e. one-fourth of 2 %) 


, the interest on £$$ is 
I'ds^ Bid, iBs., sid. ' ■ 

; Find the’smple interest 'on 
for at 

.1 " , ^ ' £ dk 

On £100 for 3t20 days’ *■ 
at 3 % the interest is 019 8f 
On ;^ioo for izo days 
at I- % the interest is o i . 7J 
(i.e. one eighth of 2 %) 


Simple Interest, 


50 years 



40 

>» 



33 


4 months 


28 


208 days 


25 

>-» 



22 


81 days 


20 

>> 


] 

16 


8 months 

3 

14 

>> 

104 days 1 

3 

12^ 




11 


40 days I 


10 

99 
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Interest on £xoo at 2%, 3 %, 4 % and 5 % for 
any number of days from i to 365 calculated to 
the nearest farthing. 


Days. 

2 % 

3% 1 

*% ! 

5 % 

■ I" 

£ 

5. 

d. 


s. 

d. 


s. 

i. 

£ 

5 * 

d. 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3i 

2 

0 

0 

2|: 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

si 

0 

0 

6| 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 10 

4 

0 

0 

Si- 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 lOj 

0 

I 

It 

5 

0 

0 


0 

0 

[0 

0 

I 

I| 
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2 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

298 

I 

12 

xi 

'2' 

8 

2 

3 

4 

2i 

4 

0 


294 ' 

I 

12 


2 

8 

4 

3 

4 

Si 

4 

0 

6 |- 

295 

I 

12 

4 

2 

8 

6 

3 

4 

8 

4 

0 

10 

296 

I 

12 

5i 

2 

8 

8 

3 

4 

104 - 

4 

I 

ij 

297 

I 

12 

64- 

2 

8 

10 

3 

5 

i| 

4 

1 

4‘'2- 

298 

I 

12 

8 

2 

8 ^ 


3 

5 

3w 

4 

I 

7f 

299 

I 

12 

9i 

2 

9 

x|- 

3 

5 

6 -I- 

4 

I 

1 1 

300 

I 

12 

lO-J- 

2 

9 

3| 

3 

5 

9 

n4- 

4 

2 


301 

I 

12 

ii|- 

2 

9 

51- 

3 

5 

4 

2 

5 ' 2 ' 

302 

I 

13 

li 

2 

9: 

7l 

' 3 

6 

2 |- 

4 

2 

9 

803 

I 

13 

2i 

2 

9 

,9|- 

3 

6 

S 

4 

3 

of 

304 

I 

13 

3i 

' ' 2 

9 

III 

3 

6 

7l 

4 

3 

3i 

305 

I 

13 

5 

2 

10 , 

i|: 

3 

6 

lOj- 

4 

3 

6 |: 

806 

I 

1 3 

6 - 4 - 

2 

10 . 

.31. 

3 

7 

oj 

4 

3 

10 

307 

I 

13 

7| 

2 

10 

si 

3 

7 

3i' 

4 

4 

If 

308 

I 

X3 

9 

2 

10 

7i 

3 

7 

6 

4 

4 

4f 

309 

I 

13 

104 - 

2 

10 

9i 

3 

7 

Si- 

4 

4 

8 

310 

311 

I 

I 

13 

14 

I if 

I 

2 

2 

10 

11 

iii 

li. 

3 

3 

7 

8 

ll i 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

I if 

2 f 

312 

I 

14 

2 i 

■ 2 

II 

3i 

3 

8 

4f 

4 

5 

5l* 

313 

I 

14 

■ 1.4 

3f 


, I'l. 

Si- ' 

. 3 

8 

7i 

4 

S 

9 

314' 

t 


II 


3 

8 

10 

4 

/ 6 

, oi 

315 

I 

14 . 



II 

9i 

3 

9 

yO|-^ 

4 

6 

■ 3l: 

^6 

1 

14 

;i 

'' z' 


til 

3 

9 

; $i" 

4 

6 

'7 ' 

317 

I 

14 

9 

2 

12 ;' 

’■li - 

^ 3 

9 

SI’' 

4 

6 


318 

t 

14 

io|- 

2 

12 

3i 

• 3 

9 


4 

7 

■’tf 

319 

I 

14 

II 4 - 

2 

12 

Si 

•3 

9 

II 

4 

7 

4 I 

320 

i 

X5 

o| 

2^ 

12 

- 7i . 

3 

10 

If'.; 

4 

, 7 

8 

321 

I 

15 


2 

12 

, 9i ' 

3 

10 

,41'^ 

"4 

7 

8 

Ilf 

322 

1 1 

IS 

si 

2 

12 

lit 

3 

10 

7 

4 . 

2 |- 

323 

1 ^ 

IS 

4l 

2 

13' 

- li 

3 

10 

9i 

4 

'"B 

6 

324 

1 

IS 

6 

' ' 2 

13 

3i 

3 

II 

of 

4 

8 ’ 

9f 
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Day Calculating Table. From ^ ^ « 

this table it is possible to calcu- days trom January i 1905. tc 
late the number of days from September 14, 190313^57.. ^ 

any one date to any other. If ••• f djiys required r 

there are more than two con- 7 ^ 9-257 -462- 1 year anc 

>rWKat is the inte^st 01 
with an additional one day for f 5 from December 15 190^, t< 

leap year, whenever it occurs. rpod, a j /o ■ 

Examples calculate the number o 

(a) Find the number of days days as m the last example 

betw'een September 1.4, 1905* ' 1 it-.- 

and Decembir 20. 1906. . the Simple Intel est 1 abb 

From Table 11 the number of a.b°ve the interest is 
days from January i, 1905, to 12 ^ X £2 12s. ^d. £1 195, 

December 20, 1906, is 719. 100 

TaMes for ascertaining number of days between any two days witMn 

two years 

Table I 


j Nov*. 

1 Dec. 

305 

i " ' ' 

i 335 

306. 

1' 336 

307 

337 

308 

•338 

309 

339 

3x0 

340 

3x1 

34 X 

312 

342 

3x3 

343 

3x4 

344 

315 

345 

316 

346 

317 

347 

318 

348 

3x9 

349 

320 

350 

•321 

35 X 

322 

'M 

Ms 

353 

3^4 

,354 . 

■ 3«5 ■ 

355 

326' 

•'35^ 

$z7' 

357 

' sa'S, 

358 ' 

329 

359 

330 

360 

‘33X 

361 

33'a 

362 

333 

Ms 

■334 

sH 


365 


Ini] 
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Table II 


[Ini 


Bay. 

jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

366 

397 

435 

456 

486 

5x7 

547 

578 

609 

639 

670 

700 

3 i 

S (>7 

398 

426 

457 

487 

518 

548 

579 

610 

64 0 

671 

701 

B i 

368 

399 

427 

458 

488 

519 

549 

580 

611 

641 

672 

702 

^ ; 

309 

400 

428 

459 

489 

520 

550 

581 

612 

642 

673 

703 

5 1 

370 

401 

429 

460 

490 

521 

55 X 

582 

613 

643 

674 

704 

6 ; 

371 

402 

430 

461 

491 

522 

552 

583 

614 

644 

675 

705 

7 

372 

403 

43 X 

462 

492 

523. 

553 

584 

615 

645 

676 

7ot> 

8 

- 373 

404 

432 

463 

493 

524 

554 

585 

616 

646 

677 

707 

9 

374 

405 

433 

464 

494 

525 

555 

586 

617 

647 

678 

708 

10 

373 

406 

434 

465 

495 

526 

556 

587 

618 

64 S 

679 

709 

11 

376 

407 

435 

466 

496 

527 

557 

588 

619 

649 

680 

710 

12 

377 

40S 

436 

467 

497 

528 

558 

589 

620 

650 

681' 

711 

13 

378 

409 

.437 

468- 

498 

529 

559 

590 

621 

651 

682 

712 

14 

379 

410 

438 

469 

499 

530 

560 

59X 

622 

652 

683 

713 

15 

3S0 

411 

439 

470 

500. 

53 X 

56X 

; 592 

623 

: 653 

684 

714 

16 

, 381 

412 

i 440 

47 X 

' 50X 

532 

563 

593 

624 

654 

685 

, 7x5 

17 : 

382 

413 

441 

472 i 

! 502 ’ 

533 

563 

594 

625 

655 

686 

-7i6 

18 

383 

414 

442 

473 

503 

534 

564 

595 

1 ,626 

656 

687 ■ 

7x7 

19 

384 

415 

443 

474 

504 

535 

565 

596 

627 

657 

688 

7x8^ 

20 

385 

416 

444 

475 

505 

536 

566 

597 

628 

658 

689 

719 

21 

386 

417 

445 

476 

506 

537 

587 

598 

629 

659 

690 

720 

22 

387 

418 

446 

477 

507 

538 : 568 

1 599 

630 

660 

691 

721 

23 

388 

419 

447 

478 

508 

539 

569 

1 600 

631 

661 

692 

732 

24 

389 

430 

448 

479 - 

509 

540 I 570 

1 601 

632 

662 

693 

723 

25 

390 

421 

449 

480 

5X0 

54X 

571 

602 

633 

663 

694 

724 

26 

391 

422 

450 

48 1 

5 X 1 

542 

572 

603 

634 

664 

695 

725 

27 

392 

423 

45 X 

482 

1 512 

343 . 

573 

604 

635 

665 

696 

7«6 

28 

393 

424 

452 

4S3 

i 5x3 

544 

574 

605 

636 

666 

697 

727 ' 

23 

394 


453 

484 

5x4 

545 

575 

606 

637 

667 

698 

1 728 

80 

395 


454 

485 

515 

546 

576 

607 

638 

668 

699 

1 729 

31 

395 

— 

455 


5x6 


577 

608 


669 


! 730 


In leap year one day must 
Compound Interest 
Table I 

This table shows the amount 
to which accumulates at 

different percentages for any 
number of years from i to 6o, 
coiTect to four places of decimals. 
From the table it will be possible 
to calculate the amount of any 
sum at any of the six rates of 
interest here given for any num- 
ber of years up to 6o, and also 
at other rates by means of multi- 
' plication or diyisioui ^ ’ , - , 

Bxampks ‘ ^ ' 

. (a) What is the amount to 


be added after February 28. 
which £so will accumulate at 
compound interest in 15 years 
at 3i% ? ' ' 

£1 in 15 years at 3^% amounts 
to £i-67S3-' 

;^5o will amount to 1*6753 
X SO"*- £^3'7^S> £Ss 15 s. 

(b) What sum of money, in- 
vested at compound interest at 
4%, will amount to £1,000 in 25 
years ? 

£x in 25 years at 4% amounts 

to £2*66638. 

sum required is 1,000 -r- 

2*6658 -£375 5 #t ' / 

{<?) A father, wished to provi# a ■ 
surd of £XtOOO for his son when 


X24 


lilt] 
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[iiii 


the latter reaches the age of 21. 
What Slim must he invest, at 
^ i %> at the child’s birth, to 
secure this amount ? 


£i in 21 years at 2-| % amounts 

to *6796. 

sum required is 1,000 

i' 6;96 -£S9S 7S. 7i. 


Table 1 


Years. 


2|' per cent.; 3 per cent. 13I per cent. 


1 

2 

2 

4 

§ 

8 

n 

s 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27' 

28 


32 

33 

34 
. 85 

. 38 

' 37. 

S8 

39 

40 

' 4i 
43 


1*0350 

1*0506 
I *0769 
1*1038 
1*1314 
I -1597 
i*x887 
1*3184 
1*2489 
j*28oi 

1*3121 

I '3449 

1*3785 

1*4130 

1*4483 

1*4845 

I *5216 

1*5597 

1*5987 

1*6386 

1*6796 

1*7216 

1*7646 

1*8087 

1*8539 

1*9003 

1*9478 

1*9965 

2*0464 

2*0976 



1*0300 

1-0609 

1*0927 

1*1256 

1*1593 

1*1941 

1*2299 

1*2668 

1*3048 

1*3439 

1*3842 
1*4358 
1*4685 
1*5x26 
1*5580 
1*6047 
1*6528 
1*7024 
1*7535 
I *8061 

1*8603 

1*9161 

1*9736 

2*0328 

2*0938 

2*1566 

2*2213 

2*2879 

3*3566 

3-4273 


03$ 
2*2589 

3*3153 

2*3732 

2*4335 

3-4933 

3*5537 

2*6196 

2*6851 

2*7532 

2*8210 


f 2 * 5 --^ 
3'57SX , 
2*6523 ' 
2*7$i9 
2*8x39 
2*8983 
2*9852 
3*0748 
3*1670 
3*2626 . 

3*3599 

3*4607. 


1*0350 

1*07x2 

1*1087 

1*1475 

1*1877 

1-2293 

1-2723 

i*3i68 

1*3629 

x*4Io6 

1*4510 

X-5III , 

1*5640 

1*6x87 

1*6753 

1*7340 

1-7947 

1- 8575 

1*9225 
I *9898 

3*0594 

2*1315 

2 * 206 i 

2*2833 

2*3633 

2*4460 

2*5316 

2*6202 

2 ' 7 ixg 

2- 8968 

' 

3*0067 

3*1119 

3*2209 

3- 3336 

3*4503. 

3 - 57 X 0 

3*6960 

3*8354 

3*9593 

4*0978 

4*3413 


4 per cent. 


1*0400 

i*o8i6 

1*1249 

1*1699 

1 * 2 1 67 
1*2653 

1*3159 

1*3686 

1*4233 

1*4802 

1*5395 

1*6010 

1*6651 

1*7317 

1*8009, 

1*8730 

1- 9479 
2*0258 
2'Io68 

2*19x1 

2*2788 

2*3699 

2*4647 

2*5633 

2*6658 

2*7735 

2*8834 

2- 9987 
3*1x87 
3*.«434 

'• 3*5081 ' 

3- 6484 
3*7943 
3 * 946 x 

4- 1039. 
4*2681 
4*4388 

4- 6164 
4’8oxo 

4*9931 

5- 1928 


14 J per cent. 


1*0450 

1*0930 

1-1412 

1*1925 

1-2462 

1*3023 

1*3609 

1*4221 

1*4861 

1*5530 

1*6229 

1-6959 

1*7702 

1 - 8519 
1*9353 
2*0224 
2*1134 
2*2085 

2- 3079 

2*4x17 

2*5203 

2- 6337 
2*7522 
2*8760 

3- 0054 
3*1407 
3*2820 

3*4297 

3*5840 

3*7453 

4 - 0900 

4- 2740 
4*4664 
4*6673 
4*8774 
5*0969 
5*3262 

5*5659 

5- 8164 

6*0781 

6*3516 


I.. 


5 percent. , Years. 


1*0500 

1*1025 

1*1576 

1*2155 

1-2763 

1-3401 

1*4071 

1*4775 

1*5513 

1*6289 

1*7103 

1*7959 

1*8856 

1*9799 

2*0789 

2*1829 

2*2920 

2*4066 

2*5270 

2*6533 

2*7860 

2*9253 

3*07x5 
3*2251 
3*3864 
3*5557 
3*7335 
3*9201 
4-ii6i 
. 4*pi9 

4*5380 . 

; 4 ^ 7649 . • 

‘S*oo3i 

•,5*2533, 

■5*5161 

5*79x8 

6*08x4 

6-3855 

6*7048 

7*0400 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ' 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
IB 

19 

20 

21 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 


•34 

35 

88 

SI 

'm 

39 

40 


. 7*3920 ' ' 41 

7-7616 ; 42 
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Table . I — continued. 


7*3909 

7‘6865 

7*9940 

8 ' 3 I 37 

8*6463 

8*9921 

9*35iS 

9*7359 

10*1149 

10*5195 


4*5154 

4*6508 

. 1*7904 

4 - 934 X 

5*0821 

5*2346 

5 * 39 x 6 

5*5534 

5*7200 

5*8916 


number of such instalments being 
12 ? 

Rule : *— Multiply the sum 
borrowed by the figures given in 
Table I, and divide the result 
by the figures given in Table II. 

The amount of £i for 12 years 

a.t s%is £v79S9- 

The value of an annuity of 
for 12 years at 5%is;^r 5*9171. 

Annual instalment is 
5000 X 17959 ^^04 2^. 10.1 
15*9171 

(<?) A man borrows £100 at 
4%, compound interest, and agrees 
to pay the same back by equal 
annual instaiments. What is the 
amount of each instalment ? 

- The amount of £i for 6 years 
at 4% is £i- 26 S 3 - 

The value of an annuity of £i 
for 6 years at 4% is £6’6$2g. 

Annual instalment is 

'iSEiLTSilL lbs, nd 

6*6529^ ® \ ; , 


Table II 

This table shows the sum to 
v/hich an annuity of £i per annum 
amounts at different percentages 
for any number of j^ears from i 
to 60, correct to four places of 
decimals. From this table it 
will be possible to calculate the 
sum of any annuity at any of the 
six rates of interest here given for 
any number of years up to 60, 
and also at other rates by multi- 
plication or division. 

Examples 

(a) Wiiat is the sum of an 
annuity of £260 at 3% in 52 
years ? . 

An annuity of £i at 3% in 53 
years amounts to £i2j^6g6s- 

;f26owiUamountto^i2i*6963 
X 360 ^31,641 os, gd/ - ■ - 

(b.) By what equal annual instal- 
ments must a loan of ;£5^qoo,. 
borrowed at 5%, be repaidi; the 
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Table II 


years.|U| percent I3 per cent. ,'31 per cent. 4 per cent j4| per cent ! 5 per cent ; V 


I *0000 

2 - 0250 

3 - 0756 
4*1525 

5*2563 

6-3878 

7*5475 

8-7362 

q‘Q 546 

1*2035 


I'OOOO , I -0000 1*0000 I-OOQO I 

2-0300 ■ 2-0350 2*0400 2*0450 I 

5*0900 I 3*1062 3-1216 3*1370 1 

4-1836 , 4-2149 4*2465 4-2782 

5*3091 , 5*3625 5*4163 5*4707 I 

6 - 4684 : 6-5502 6-6329 6-7169 ! 

7 - 6626 7*7794 7*8983 8-0191 i 

8 - 8924 I 9-0517 9-2142 9-3800 

10 - 1592 , 10-3685 10-5828 10-8021 I 

11 - 4640 ; 11-7314 12-0061 12-2882 


1*0000 

2*0500 

3*1525 

4 * 3 ior 

5*5256 

6-8019 

8 - 1420 

9 - 5493 : 
11-0266 
12-5779 


11 j 12*4835 12-8079 1 I3*i420 13*4863 13-8412 14-2068 ; 11 

12 ! -13*7956 14', 1921 ' 14-6019 15*0258 15-4640 15-9171 ■ ; 12 

13 ’ 15*1405 2:5-6179 ; 16-1130 16-6268 17*1599 3:7’7i29 ; 13 

14 i 16-5190 17-0864 I 17-6770 18*2919 18-9321 19-5986 • 14 

16 i 17-9320 iS-5990 ! 10*2957 20-0236 20-7840 21-57S5 13 

16 : 19-3803 20-1569 ! 20*9710. 21*8245 22-7193 23-6575 ' I® 

17 i 20-S648 21-7617 I 22-7050 23-6975 24*7417 25-8404 I 17 

18 ' 22*3864 23-4145 • 24-4997 25-6454 26*8550 28*1324 IS 

19 i 23-9461 25-1169 i 26-3572 27*6712 29-0635 30'5S90 i 19 

20 I 25*544/' 26-8705,1 28-2797 29*7781 33:*37 i 4 33'o659 : 20 

21 ! 27*1834 28-6766 i 30-2694 31*9692' 33*7831 35*7192 21 

22 I 28*8629 30-5369 i 32*3289 , 34*2479 36-3033 1 3^*5052 ' 22 

28 I 30*5845 32*4529 I 34*4604 ' 36*6178 38*9369 I 41*4305 : 23 

24 32-3491 34*4265 I 36-6665 39*0826 41-6891 .t4-502a ■ 24 

25 34-X578 36-4593 ; 38*9498 4X *645,9 ' 44*5651 I 47*727i 25 

26 36-0118 3S-553X j 4i*3X3X 44‘3XX7 47*5705 ! 5i’Xi34 26 

37 37*9x21 40-7097 i 43*7590 47*0842 50*7X12 | 54*6691 : 27 

2S 39*8599 42*9309 j 46-2906 49*9675 53*9932 ! 58-4026 i 28 

39 41*8564 45*2189 ! 48*9107 52*9662 57*4229 ; 62-3227 I 20 

30 43*9028 47*5751 I 51*6:^26 56*0849 61-0069 I 66-4388 ; 30 

31 ^6*0003 50-0027 1 54*4294 59*3283 64*7522 ! 70-7608 ■ 31 

32 48*1503 52-5027 57*3344 62*7014 6S*666r ! 75*2988 32 

S3 50-3541 55*0778 60-3411 66*2094 72-7561 80-0638 ; S3 

34 52-6129. 57*7302 63*4531 69-8578. '77*0301 85*0669 j, 84 

36 j 54*9283. ''60*4521' ■ 66*6739 73‘65'21’. ' ,81-4964 ■ 90*3203 I 86 

36 57*3oi5\ ‘77-5^8^2- 1 86*7637 95*8363 j 8,6 

37, f ' wy742'' * ’ 73^§78 81*76-21 i 91*0411 . 101-628X1 37 

"'6!4f2274 6 ^j*x 595‘ 5^7*0S88 83-9702 '-*96*1379 107*7096 j 38 

30’ 64*7831 72*2343 80*7248 90*4096 .X61‘4642 Ii4;b956 '] ' 3# 

40 67*4026 ,'75*4013 84-5502 95*0254 :■ '107*0300 ,-120"7998V i '4'0': 

,41 ',,70*0877 78*6633 I 88*5094 99-8264' •112*8464, 127*8398 41 

42, 72*8399 82*0232 92*6072 104*8194. ''XI'S*9245 ■■ ■135*23x8 ]• 42 

43' 75*6609 85*4839 96*8485 I 110*0122/ 125*2761 ’ 142^9934 43 

44 78-5524 89*0485 101*2382 Ii5'*4i27- 131*9x35 X5X-X430,| 4^ 

45 81-5162 92*7199 105*7815 121^0292 ' 138-8496 159*7002, h 45 

'48 ' 84*5541 96*5015 110*4839 : 126-8703 146-0978 168-68512 J 46 

47 87*6679 100-3966 1X5-3508 132-9452 153*6722 178*1195; I 47 

48 90-8596 104-4085 120-3881 139-2629 161*5874 188-0255 48 
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Table II — continued. 


N.B. — If the annuity is payable at the beginning instead of at the 
end of the year, the anjount for the following year must be taken and 
£i deducted. Thus, for £i at e-J per cent, for 50 years, take 51 years, 
he. ;iTOO*92i5, and deduct — fyg'g2i$. 

Expectation ol Life, This sig- 
nifies the average after-lifetime of 
a person of a given age, the calcu- 
lation being made from statistics 
collected during a given number of 
years. It is of use in actuarial 
calculations, and also to a certain 
extent in estimating the value of 
life annuities and the amounts of, 
life insurance premiums. 

The following table gives the 
mean after-lifetime or expecta- 


!. Male. Female. 
29-33 31-60 
28-64 30*90 
27-q6 30*21 
27-29 29*52 
26*62 28*83 
25-96 2S'I5 

25-30 27-46 
24-65 26-78 
24-00 26*10 
23-35 25-42 
22-71 24*74 
22-07 24*06 
21-44 23*38 
20r8o 22*71. 
20 *i8 22-03 
19-55 21*36 
18-93 20-68 

15- 31 20-or 

17-71 r9-34 

17-12 i 8-66 

16- 53 17-98 
15-95 17-33 
15*37 16-69 
14-80 16-06 
14-24 15-45 
13-68 14*84 
13-14 14-24 
X2'6o 13*65 
12-07 13^08 
11-56 12-51 
ir-05 11-96 

10*55 11-42 

10-07 10*90 
9-60 10-39 


tion of life of people in the XJnited 
Kingdom, based upon the death 
returns 1 8 70-80. 

Age. Male. Female. Age. Male. Female. 

0 41-35 44-62 17 41-76 44*00 

1 48-05 50-14 iS 40-96 43-21 

2 50-14 52-22 19 40-17 42-43 

3 50-86 52-99 20 39-40 41-66 

4 51-01 53‘20 21 38-64 40-92 

5 50-87 53*o8 22 37*89 4o-i8 

,6 50-38 52-56 23 37*13 39*44 

7 49*77 51*94 24 36-41 38-71 

8 49*10 51*26 25 33*68 37-9$ 

9 48*37 50-53 26 34-96 ,37*26 


Vears. 

[ percent 

3 per cent. 

{ per cent. 

4 per cent. LfJ per cent 

j 

5 per cent. 

Years. 

49 

94*1311 

108*5407 

125*6016 

145-8335 

169*8589 

198*4267 

40 

SO 

97-4844 

112-7969 

130-9977 

152-6668 

178-5025 

209-3481 

50 

51 

100-9215 

117*1809 

136-5826 

159*7735 

187-5351 

220-8155 

51 

52 

104-4445 

121*6963 

142-3630 

167-1644 

196-9743 

232*8563 

* 52 

53 

! 108-0556 j 

126-3472 ‘ 

148*3457 

174-S509 

206-8380 

245-4991 

6S 

54 

1 111*7570 

131*1376 ! 

154*5378 

182-8450 

217-1457 

258-7741 

! 64 

55 

115*5509 ; 

136*0717 i 

160-9466 

191*1588 

227-9172 

272*7128 ! 

55 

56 

119-4397 i 

141-1539 1 

167*5798 

199-8051 i 

239-1735 

287-3484 ' 

56 

57 

123-4257 ' 

146*3885 1 

174*4451 

208*7973 1 

250-9363 

302-7158 ; 

57 

68 

127-5113 I 

151-7801 1 

181-5506 

218*1492 

263-2284 

318-8516 : 

58 

59 

131*6991 ; 

137-3335 1 

188-9049 

227*8752 

276-0737 

335*7942 , 

59 

60 

135*9915 ij 

i63'C^535 ! 

196*5166 

237*9902 

289*4970 

353*5839 

60 
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The table giving the expecta- 
tion of life, combined with the 
Tables I and II above, enables 
the present value of an annuity 
to be ascertained, and other 
similar calculations to be made. 
Examples : — 

{a) What is the present value 
of ah annuity of the recipient 
!:teing a male aged 30, and the 
rate of interest 3% ? 

At 30 the expectation of life 
is 32 years nearly. 

(Table I) amount of £i is 

(Table II) value of annuity of 
£i is £S2'so27. 

present value is 

11019 3s. 7d. 

2*5751 

(6) A lady, aged 51, has 1,000 
and wishes to purchase an annuity 
for herself. What will her annual 
income be if the rate of interest 
is 4 %? 

The expectation of life is 20 
years. 

(Table I) amount of £i is 
£2*19110. 

(Table II) value of annuity of 
£i is £29*77^1. 

Annuity is 

IIS. 7d. 

297781 

J0RORS 

In criminal cases, whether at 
sessions is' 

.fijFSt fe, k boBy 

as ’the grand jury,' which has 
been first of all ** charged by 
the presiding judge. It is their 
duty to inquire whether there is a 
prima facie charge made out 
against the prisoner upon which 
he ought to be put upon his 
trial by the common jury. 

The grand jury consists of 
not more than twenty-three nor 
less than twelve. The common 


[Jiir" 

jury consists of twelve men. A 
prisoner can, in cases of felony, 
challenge any juryman, that i.s, 
object to being tried by him, 
without giving any reason. But 
his right of peremptory challenge 
is limited to twenty. In cases 
of treason the limit is raised to 
thirty-five. There is no right of 
challenge, without just cause 
shown, when the charge is one 01 
misdemeanour. In some rare 
cases a special jur}^ can be de- 
manded in criminal cases. 

Subject to the exceptions given 
below, every man between the 
ages of twenty-one 3^ears and 
sixty years, residing in any county 
in England, who shall have in his 
own name or in trust for him, 
within the same county, £10 by 
the year above reprises, in lands 
or tenements, whether of free- 
hold, copyhold, or customary 
tenure, or of ancient demesne, ox- 
in rents issuing out of any such 
lands or tenements, or in suclx 
lands, tenements, and rents taken 
together, in fee simple, fee tail, 
or for the life of himself or some 
other person ; or who shall have 
within the same county £20 by 
the year above reprises, in lands 
or tenements held by lease or 
leases for the absolute term of 
twenty-one years, or some longer 
term, or for any term of years 
determniable on any life or lives ; 
or, who, being a householder, 
shall be rated or assessed to the 
poor rate or to the inhabited 
hohse ■ duty in the cohnty • of . 
Middlesex, oh a value 'of not less 
than, £30, or in any other county 
on a value -of not less than £20 ; 
or who shall occupy a house con- 
taining not less than fifteen, win- 
dows/* is qualified and liable to 
serve on a jury. 

In civil cases, trial by jury can 
be claimed by either party in 
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most cases. Unless an order is sum is provided by tiie party who 
made to the contrary effect; 'a demands the jury. A jury cannot 
common Jury is ordinarily .sum- be called for in the county court 
monecl. This is done by the unless the matter in dispute 
sheriff, who gives a seven day exceeds £$. 

order commanding attendance. The qualifications of jurors 
In certain cases, however, a does not apply to coroner's 
special jurv is summoned. The inquests. There the jury consists 
following persons are liable to of from twelve to twenty-three 
serve as special jurors : — good and lawful men." 

(1) Those who are legally en- Women are only quaiiiied to 

titled to be called esquires. sit upon a jury when the question 

(2) Persons of higher degree, of the pregnancy of a woman 

e.g. knights, baronets, etc. convicted of murder is in question. 

"'(3) Bankers or merchants, A jury of matrons is then sum- 

(4) Occupiers of private dw^-elling moned, for no woman is hanged 
houses assessed to the poor rate whilst she is pregnant. 

or inhabited house duty at a Reasonable refreshments, and 
value of not less than ;Jioo in ,a .'the use of a fire when out of court, 

town of 20,000 inhabitants and may no\v be granted by leave of 

iipw^ards. In the case of smaller the judge, but at the expense of 

tow-ns and rural areas, the value the jurors. Only in the gravest 

is £so and upwards, unless the crimes me jurors prevented from 
occupier happens to be a farmer, separating during the progress of 
when the value remains at £100. a trial. 

(5) Ail farmers occupying lands If a name ai>pears on the jury 

and premises rated at a value ot list, no exeinpt.ion is granted un- 

not less than £300. less the leave of the judge is ob- 

There is a limited right, of tained at the court to which the 

challenge in civil cases ; but it is juror is summoned, or unless he is 

rarely exercised, except on the suffering' from illness. The jury 
• grounds of partiality, relation- lists should therefore be periodi- 
ship, etc. caily examined to see that names 

A special juryman is paid one are not improperly inserted. No 
guinea a case for his services. \ man wdio has been convicted of 

This fee may be increased by j treason, felony, or any infamous 

agreement between the parties. crime, unless he has been par- 
A common juryman receives j doned, can sit upon a jury, and 
one shining in London, and Sd, 1 the following are exempted by 
in the country. There is, how- ' Act of Parliament from serv- 
ever, no payment in criminal | ing : — 

cases. In the mayor's court, | Peers, M.P.'s, judges, ciergy- 
London, a juryman receives 4^,, | . men, Roman Catholic priests, 
and the same sum is payable in j dissenting ministers and Jewish 
the Sheriff's court, a tribunal -for. rabbis whose place of meeting is 
the assessment of damages, where duly registered, provided they 
a defendant has allowed a case to follov/ no other occupation except 
go by default- . ■ . that of schoolmasters, sergeants, 

. ; fn the county courts ' the ,pty barristers, certificated . convty- 
'conslsts , of eigh.t. The payment ' ancers, special pleaders if actu- 
isipue shilling a 'head, ally practising, members _ of , the 
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society of doctors of law and ad- 
vocates of the civil lav/, if actual- 
ly practlsiirg, attorneys, solicitors 
and proctoi's, if actually practis- 
ing and having taken out their 
annual certificates, and their 
managing clerks and notaries pub- 
lic in actual practice, officers of 
the courts of law and of equity 
and the clerks of the peace and 
their deputies, if actually exer- 
cising the duties of their respective 
ofl'ices, coroners, gaolers and keep- 
ers of houses of correction, and all 
subordinate officers of the same, 
keepers in public lunatic asylums; 
all registered medical practition- 
ers and pharmaceutical chemists 
if actually practising, officers 
of the army, navy, militia and 
yeomanry, while on full pay, the' 
members of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, the master, wmr- 
tlen and brethren of tlie Corpora- 
tion of Trinity House of Dept- 
ford Strand, pilots licensed by the 
'.rrinity House of Deptford Strand, 
Kingston - upon - Hull, or N ew- 
castle-upoii-Tyne, and all mas- 
ters of vessels in the buoy and 
light service employed by any 
of these corporations, and ail 
pilots licensed under any Act of 
Parliament, officers of the post- 
office, commissioners of customs 
and inland revenue, and those 
employed by them in collection 
and management, sheriff, officers, 
police officers, ■ metropolitan mag- 
''attd their ; elerte, • ' 

ob'drkeepers, altid ' mes$engte, 
members of the council of the 
municipal corporation of any 
borougli, and the towm clerk and 
treasurer, and every justice as- 
signed to keep the peace therein, 
so far as relates to any jury sum- 
moned to serve in the county 
where such borough is situated, 
burgesses of every borough In 
yliich a separate court of quarter 


session is held, so far as relates 
to a jury summoned for any 
sessions in the county where the 
borough is situated, justices of 
the peace wdthin the place of 
their own jurisdiction, officers of 
the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT 

The relationship of landlord 
and tenant arises whenever a 
person who has a legal estate in 
houses or lands grants to another 
person a less legal estate in the 
same in consideration of a pay- 
ment scalled rent. In general the 
same principles of law are appli- 
cable to every kind of letting, 
whether the property dealt with is 
a piece of land, a dwelling house, 
a shop or warehouse, or a limited 
portion of any of them. The 
principal exceptions are con- 
nected W’ith agricultural lettings 
and leases. 

•Until' the passing of the Statute 
of Frauds, all leases and agree- 
ments as to tenancies could be 
made by word of mouth. And 
the .same is still true when a 
lease does not exceed three years 
from the making, and the rent 
reserved is at least two-thirds of 
the improved value of the pre- 
mises. All other leases, however, 
were required by the Statute of 
Frauds to be in writing, and since 
184-5- 3.11 leases which are required 
• to fe 6 - 4 h '’writing; must 'be made by 
deed. , But if the tenant does not 
go 'into ■■possession at oncd ' tMm, • 
must still be some agreement in 
writing as to the tenancy, in order 
to' sarisfy the fourth section of 
the Statute of Frauds as to an 
interest in land. For example, 
if a tenant agrees -to take a house 
for three months commencing 
next week and there is no evi- 
dence of' the same in writi'tig, he 
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aixtee that there shall never be 
any interference at all. A per- 
son who has a title paramount to 
that of the landlord may always 
evict a tenant of the landlord, 
seeing that he is in no better 
position than that of a trespasser. 
The tenant on his part impliedly 
covenants to pay rent, and in 
England, though not in Scotland, 
he is not freed from this liability', 
even though the premises are 
destroyed by hre. The landlord, 
moreover, in the absence of any 
covenant on his part to repair, is 
under no obligation to restore the 
premises which have been burned 
doTO. In agricultural leases 
there is an implied covenant on 
the part of the tenant to keep up 
the fences and hedges, and to 
cultivate the land in accordance 
with the custom of the country. 
But it is not an implied covenant 
on the part of the landlord that 
the premises are fit for human 
habitation, except, in the case of 
the' letting of furnished houses 
and apartments, and also of tene- 
ments under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, x 890. 

As a lease is made for a fixed 
period it is determined by efflux- 
ion of time. No notice of its 
termination is necessary. But it 
may come to an end earlier by 
reason of a breach of one or more 
of the, covenants. . It fs a com- 
mon practice to insert a, clause in 
a lease to the effect that "on a 
breach taking place the .landlord 
shall Have a right of re-entry. 
If the landlord is able to re-enter 
peaceably, he can terminate the 
lease by retaking .possession. But 
although he may have this right 
to re-enter, he cannot use force. 
His remedy, is thep an Aptipn at 
law. But in almost every case 
the court will grant relief against 
the forfeiture, on the tenant fuF 
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upon tbe lessee, and not upon the 
sub-iesfiee. 

A tenancy at will is one which 
is terminable at the pleasure of 
eitlier the landlord or the tenant. 
But unless there is an express 
agreement that the tenancy is to 
be one at will, the courts will 
always endeavour to construe it 
as an^Ahiiig but a tenancy at will. 

A tenancy by sufferance is one 
in which possession is taken law- 
fully, but afterwards continued 
without leave or objection on the 
part of the landlord. It most 
frequently arises when a tenancy 
I'las come to an end in the ordinary?- 
course, and the tenant continues 
to hold. A tenant siifferaiice 
cannot be ejected unless the land- 
lord has made a previous demand 
for possession. 

Oil the expii'ation of the term 
of the tenanc}^ it is the duty of 
the tenant to deliver up posse.ssion 
of the premises, together with 
all the buildings, ' erections, and 
landlord’s fixtures. If there has 
l)een any under-letting, it is for the 
tenant to see that his under-ten- 
ant is out of that part which has 
been underlet, for the landlord 
is entitled to complete possession, 
and the responsibility of the ten- 
ant does not cease until the com- 
plete possession has been obtained, 
The tenant is entitled to take away 
all fixtures which are known as 
tenant'^ hxthtfeSv ' ' I, i 

ifiifey atewles; i^} LaiKlloirS; 
against tenant. ’For the non- 
payment of rent the landlord has' 
the summary remedy of distress.' 
But if distress has become im- 
possible, mving to any circum- 
stances, the tenant may be sued 
upon his covenant to pay rent, or 
the landlord may claim the right 
to re-enter. It has been already 
stated that a clause is usually in- 
serted in w'ell-drawn leases -pro- 
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viding for the right of re-entry 
without demand. This gives an 
immediate right of action. But if 
there is no such proviso, a proper 
demand must be made, varying 
wdth the nature of the tenancy. 
When the rent exceeds ;iToo a year, 
proceedings must be taken in the 
High Court, when it is below that 
amount the county court is the 
proper tribunal. If, however, the 
rent does not exceed £20 a year, 
and the term is for a period 
not greater than seven years, the 
landlord may summon the ten- 
ant before the justices, who are 
empowered to issue a warrant 
authorising the constable of the 
district to eject the tenant and 
give possession to the landlord. 
For the breach of any other 
covenant than that of the non- 
payment of rent the landlord may 
rely upon his right of action for 
breach of the covenant, or claim 
fo re-enter. 

. {b) Tenant against landlord. 
■The usual remedy is an action for 
damages for breach of covenant. 
Deductions for rent are doubtful 
remedies, and cannot be relied 
upon except in three cases : 

{ i ) if the landlord has undertaken 
to pay a tax levied upon the 
tenant, and has failed to do so ; 
(2) if the tenant has been com- 
pelled to pay the landlord’s tax, 
owing to the latter’s default ; 
and (3) if the tenant has made pay- 
ments to protect . himself from a 
■dIstresiS levied by.'a.sp'p^tipr lahdr 
lord or from the claims of a mort- 
gagee. , ' ' ' , 

' .'Fayment of Poor Kates. Where' 
premises' are let for a less period 
than three months, the tenant is 
entitled to deduct ' the , amount 
paid for the poor rate from his 
rent, the landlord being bound to 
allow the deduction. If the ten- 
ancy 'exceeds three months, but 



For a period { Between 
not exceeding | 35 years and 
35 years, j 100 years* 


When the rent does not exceed £5 a 
year . , . . ' . . ... •. 

Exceeds £5, and does not exceed £10. 
Ditto ^10, Ditto £15 . . 

Ditto £is, Ditto £zo . 

Ditto £20, Ditto £25 
Ditto £2$, Ditto 3^50 . . . 

Ditto 2^50, Ditto £75 
Ditto £75, Ditto £100 . . 

Ditto £ioOf for every fractional 
part of £50 , 


Agreements for leases not exceeding thirty-five years are stamped as leases 

Holding Over. — If a tenant for Hichaelmas. 
life or years contumaciously dis- ^ 

regards his landlord's written 

requirements to give up the If January 11 or October 13 
premises, and wongfully holds falls on a Sunday, the law sitting — 
over, he will be liable to pay com- Hilary or Michaelmas — com- 
pensation at the rate of double the mences on the following day ; 
yearly value of the premises, and if July 31 or December 21 
This does not apply to weekly- .falls on a Sunday, the law sitting 
tenancies, and it has been doubted — ^Trinity or Michaelmas— ends 
whether it applies to quarterly,- on the preceding day. 
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LEGACY DUTY 
Subject to a few exceptions, 
legacy duty is payable upon all 
bequests of personalty made by a 
testator who is domiciled in the 
United Kingdom at the time of 
his death. The duty is also 
payable upon donationcs mortis 
caltsd, upon profits derived from 
the management of the deceased’s 
estate, when expressly conferred 
by the will, and upon releases 
from debts due to the testator. 
The rate of duty depends upon 
the degree of relationship. 

Per cent. 

Lineal ancestors or descend- 
ants of the testator . . . i 

Brothers and sisters of the 
testator, or their descend- 
ants 3 

Uncles and aunts of the testa- 
tor, or their descendants 5 
Great uncles and great aunts 
of the testator, or their 
descendants . . . .6 

Any other person. . . .10 

Exemption from legacy duty 
is granted in the following cases : — 

(a) On legacies to the husband 
or wife, of the deceased. 

(b) On legacies to lineal de- 
vseendants if the estate dut^:^ has 
been paid. 

(c) On legacies for the benefit 
of the Royal Family, 

(d) On specific, but not pecuni- 
ary, o£ 

, ", ’ . y' ' t ^ , 

(e) When the total value of the 
personalty does not exceed ;£ioo. 

{/) When the net value of the 
estate does not exceed £100, and 
estate duty has been paid. 

(g) On books, prints, and speci- 
fic articles given to a public body 
for preservation and not for sale, 
and also on plate, furniture, and 
similar things, not yielding' 
come, given to different persons 
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f in succession. The duty becomes 
payable whenever the property 
passes to a person who is the 
absolute owner. 

The burden of paying the 
j legacy?- duty falls on tiie legatee, 
unless the will provides otherwise, 
and a failure to do this renders the 
defaulter liable to heavy penalties. 

LEGAL TENDER 

Legal tender is money of the 
realm of such a character or de- 
scription as a creditor is legally 
bound to accept from his debtor 
in satisfaction of a debt due. By 
the Coinage Act of 1870 the fol- 
lowing are declared to be legal 
tender in the United King- 
dom 

I. Gold coins, if above ■ the 
least current weight, to any 
amount. 

a. Silver coins up to tw^o pounds. 

3 . Bronze coins up to one shilling. 
In England and Wales (but not 
in Ireland or Scotland) Bank of 
England notes pay^abie to bearer 
on demand are a legal tender for 
any sum above £$, so long as the 
bank continues to pay its notes In 
legal coin, except at and by the 
bank itself or its branches. The 
bank in London is bound, on 
presentation, to pay the holder 
of any of its notes in money ; its 
branches are bound to pay in 
money only such notes as are 
made specially payable , at the 
branch where the note is pre- 
sented for payment. But no 
person can be compelled to give 
change for -a note, ' ' ^ 

’ It will be noticed that in strict- 
ness a ^5 note is not a legal tender 
for a debt of but for a debt of 
anything above '£s ^ tLat 

value may be given provided the 
remainder of the amount is made 
up of money which is legal tender., 
For example, a debt of ;^5 os. id. 
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is liquidated by b. £s aad a 
penny, 

The King in Council is em-' 
powered to proclaim that the gold 
coinage of colonial mints shall 
be legal tender throughout such 
parts of His dominions as may be 
specified in the prooiamation. 

LETTER OF CREDIT 

A Letter of Credit is a written 
communication, aiddressed by one 
person or firm to another, re- 
questing the latter to pa}^ to a 
third person an amount named 
therein and to debit the same to 
the account between the parties, 
or to draw on the first party for 
the amount. Such letters are 
issued by bankers and merchants 
for the convenience of travellers 
a,nd agents, to avoid the.ti'ouble 
and risk of carrying cash with 
them. The following is a specimen : 

London, September i, 1906. 
Mesan. Bruce, Scott & Co,, 

Neiv York, 

Gentlemen, 

'fhis letter will be presented to 
you by Mr, .'Robert Holland, in 
whose favour we' beg to establish 
a credit for one thousand dollars 
{$1,000). You will please hold 
this sum, or any part thereof , . at his 
disposal, less your usual charges, 
and. take in exchange his drafts 
upon our firm, ivhich will he duly 
honoured. 

It is understood that this credit 
is to be available for six months 
from this date, at which period, 
if Mr, Holland has not made use 
of it, you will consider it cancelled. 

Please find at the foot of this 
letter Mr. Holland* $ authentic 
nature, to which we refer. 

'IVe are, Gentlemen, 

Yours truly i \ .. 

Bernard Barton & Coi 
Mr, Robert Holland mill pHgn 
RoU. Holland. 
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LIOEHCES 

See Stamp 'Duties. 

LIFE IHSDBMCE 

This is a contract by which the 
insurer, in consideration of cer- 
tain payments, either in a gross 
sum, or by annual premiums, 
undertakes to pay to the person 
for whose benefit the insurance 
is made, a certain sum of money 
or annuity, on the death of the 
person whose life is insured. 

The forms of life insurance are 
very numerous, and novel methods 
are being continually introduced, 
owing to the competition between 
various companies. One of the 
most favoured methods is the 
system of endowmient policies, 
by which it is stipulated that the 
payment of the policy money shall 
be made either on the death of the 
person insured, or after the lapse 
of a specified number of years, 
whichever shall first happen. The 
premium is naturally much higher 
in the case of endowment policies 
than in that of ordinary policies, 
and varies inversely as the number 
of years after which the insur- 
ance money becomes payable. 

The person effecting the insur- 
ance must have an insurable 
interest in the life insured. 
Every man is presumed to have 
an insurable interest in his own 
life, and since life insurance is not 
a contract of indemnity, there is 
no limit to the aanount for whicli 
an insurance on his own life can be 
made by iiirnself. 

Before a policy of life insurance 
is granted to the insured, a pro- 
posal form has to be filled up. 
This consists of a number of . 
! inquiries as to the life, habits, 
and antecedents of the proposer. 
The answers must be made with 
the greatest care, because the 
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proposal form’ is regarded as a 
part of the policy, and since the 
contract is one of the class known 
as uberrimac fidei, that is requiring 
the utmost good faith, any xnis- 
vStatements may render the policy 
void. The risks insured against 
are set out in the policy itself, 
also the time during which the 
contract is to remain in force, the 
names of the parties and the 
amount of the insurance, and the 
method of payment of the pre- 
mium. It is a common custom for 
insurance offices to allow a certain 
number of days of grace for the 
payment of any instalment of the 
premium. This does not follow 
as a matter of course, and a clause 
to this effect should be inserted in 
the policy if the insured wishes to 
rely upon it. As in every other 
contract evidenced by writing the 
utmost care should be taken to see 
that all the desired terms are in- 
serted in the jDolicy, since evidence 
to vary the policy is not admis- 
sible. 

Stamping. Policies of life in- 
surance must be stamped as 
follows :■ — 

s. d. 

Where the sum insured does 
not exceed £io . , . o i 

Exceeds /lo, but does not 
exceed £2$ . . . .03 

Exceeds £2$ but does not 
exceed :^500, for every £so ; : 

or ‘ 

'bht 4 o^s not ■ ; * 

exceed / 1,000, for every 
£100 or fractional part 

thereof , 10 

Exceeds 5^1,000, for every 
£i ,000 or fractional part 

thereof 10 o 

This does not apply to insur- 
ances -of lives against accidents, 
for which the stamp duty is one 
penny. . 

Assignment of Policies. By the ■ 
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common law a policy of insurance, 
being a c/wse in action, could not 
be assigned or transferred to a 
person who was not a party to 
the, contract. But by an Act 
passed in 1867, a life policy can 
now be assigned, either by indorse- 
ment of the policy or by a separ- 
ate instrument, and the assignee 
can sue in his own name without 
showing that he possesses any 
personal interest. A written no- 
tice of the assignment must be 
given to the insurance office, and 
the insurer must, upon receiving 
notice, give a certificate acknow- 
ledging the receipt. The policy 
specifies the place of business to 
■which the notice must be sent. 

This power of assignment en- 
ables a person to effect an insur- 
ance upon his own life and then 
transfer the policy to another per- 
son for the latter’s benefit, when 
the same thing could not be carr 
ried out directly owing to the 
absence of “ insurable interest. - 

The assignee takes the policy 
subject to all the equities, that is, 
he can be met in an action upon 
the policy by any of the defences 
i which would be available against 
’ the assignor. 

MAIL BAYS 

Mail day is the name given to 
the day of the week set apart by a 
'merchant or trader for his cor- 
■ xespondence with the principal 
’ country, with which he has deal- 
ing.. Owing to the great postal 
'facilities of the present 'clay> it. iS' 
not vso important to recollect the 
times of the despatch of mails to 
places near at hand as it used to 
be. There is daily communica- 
tion, sometimes twice , or thrice 
a day, with', nearly” every ' coun- 
try in Europe. To the United 
States and Canada letters are 
despatched at least tliree times 
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a week. To India, Australia, and 
the East generally, the mails are 
despatched every Friday night, to 
South Africa every Saturday 
afternoon, and to South Amer- 
ica on l?liursday and Friday 
in alternate weeks. For other 
places the Post Office Guide must 
be consulted. 

MARINE INSURANCE 

This is a contract wdiereby one 
party, for a stipulated sum, under- 
takes to indemnify the other 
against loss arising from certain 
perils or sea risks, to which his 
ship, merchandise or other in- 
terest, such as freight, may be 
exposed during a certain voyage, 
or for a certain period of time. 
Like fire insurance, it is a contract 
of indemnity, that is, the insured 
cannot claim more than his actual 
loss. The insurance is generally 
effected with a number of indi- 
viduals called underwriters.” 
This term aidses from the fact 
that the persons who signify their 
willingness to take part in the 
risk as insurers subscribe theii* 
names to the policy, and state the 
sum for which they respectively 
agree to be liable. The, best 
known association of under- 
writers is Lloyd’s. 

The policy is generally nego- 
tiated by an insurance broker, 
employed by the insured. As the 
broker is personally liable to the 
underwriters for the premium, his 
position is rather that of a middle- 
man than an agent. The practice 
is for the broker to prepare a brief 
memorandum of the terms of the 
intended policy, and for the 
underwriters to initial it for the 
amount each of them proposes to 
underwrite. This document is 
called the ” slip.” . 

The policy of marine insurance 
is very complex in its terms. . 


Every clause has been examined 
at some time or other by the 
courts,' and the meaning of each 
is well known to persons connected 
with the shipping world. 

The insured must have an insur- 
able interest in the ship or its 
cargo at the time the insurance 
is effected. If the words lost 
or not lost ” are inserted in the 
policy, the insurance wall be valid 
even though the loss occurred 
prior to the effecting of the insur- 
ance, if unknow'ii at the time to 
the insured. 

The principal kinds of marine 
insurance policies are — 

1. Valued. The agreed value 
of the subject matter insured is 
stated in the policies. This state- 
ment of value is conclusive 
between the parties in case of 
loss, even though it is in excess of 
the actual value of the subject 
matter. As in other contracts 
fraud invalidates .such policies. 
Ships and freights are generally 
so insured. 

2. Open. In open policies the 
value of the subject matter is not 
stated, but is left to be proved by 
evidence if any loss occurs. Goods 
are usually so insured, since their 
value can be easily ascertained. 

3. Voyage. The risk under- 
taken is confined to the particular 
voyage named in the policy. 

4. Time. The policy is made 
for a fixed period, not exceeding 
one year and thirty days in length, 
and the risk undertaken is for any 
loss whch may happen during 
that time, irrespective of the 
voyage or voyages undertaken. 

Policies of marine insurance are 
issued subject to certain express 
wan-anties inserted in them. 
Apart from special warranties 
there are certain implied warrant- 
ies which have the same legal 
force as though they were set out 
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in the policies. The principal part thereof, insured upon 

implied warranties are seaworthi- any voyage .... ^d, 

ness, non-deviation, and the In time policies for ever^’ sum 

legality of the voyage, though it of £ioo, or fractional part thereof — 

appears that there is no implied If the time does not exceed 

warranty of seaworthmess in a six months . , . . . . sd. 

time policy. Ditto twelve months , 6 d. 

A ship may be totally lost, or it If there is a continuation 

may be injured only. In the clause, extending the time 
former case, where the ship and for thirty days beyond the 
the cargo are totally lost or cle- year, an additional duty of 6 d. 
stroyed, the full amount of the loss Prior to the Judicature Act, 

is recoverable from the under- ■ 1873, policies of marine insurance 
writers. In the case of a partial had been made assignable at law, 
loss, the extent of the injury must although being chases in action, by 
be ascertained before any claim the Marine Insurance Act, 1868. 

can be made. X he amount re- AiffTv WRlTAMT 

coverable is not the full extent of MASTER m D SEHV AR 1 

the damage sustained. The ship- The rights and duties arising out 
owner must bear a x^ortion of the of the relationship of master and 
cost of renewing his ship, generally servant are generally settled by 
one-third, seeing that he is getting the contract of service. But 
the benefit of nev/ materials for there are a few points common to 
repairs, and the underwriter can the hiring of servants, of whatever 
only be called upon to pay the kind, to their dismissal, and to the 
remaining two-thirds. As to the giving of characters, which are 
amount recoverable for the partial practically settled by law, and to 
loss of cargo, the calculation is which no particular reference is 
made according to recognised made when the contract of service 
rules, and the estimated loss is entered into. It is these which 
depends mainly upon the diilerent are here dealt with, 
values of the goods ( i ) at the port Hiring. When a servant is 
of despatch; (2) at the port of hired, whether an agent, a clerk, a 
destination as if j^erfect ; (3) at domestic servant, or a governess, 
the port of destination in their the contract may be a verbal one. 
damaged condition. But if the term of service is to 

There may be , a constructive extend beyond a year, the contract 
total loss, that is, the ship and the , should be in writing, to satisfy the 
cargo may be in such a position as fourth section of the Statute of 
to render it doubtful , whether Frauds,- • What is required is some 

memoranduj^ oh note, sighed by 
worth the cost of making an theparty to be. charged therewith, 
effort to save them. They are or, by some other person author- 
then abandoned to the under- ised by him. The memorandum 
ymters, » notice of such abandon- need not be' a formal one, but it 
ment being given. must contain the names of the 

Policies are stamped — ■ pailies, and set out the considera- 

Where the premium does not tion for the Hiring, that is, the 

exceed the rate of 2s, 6 d. per _ amount of the salaiy or wages to 

cent, of the sum insured id. ' be paid. An agreement may be 
For every ;^ioo, or fractional collected from a series of letters, 

i0-™a4l9) , 141 . 
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Whea no time is fixed for the 
dnratioia of the contract of service, 
either expressly or by implication, 
the hiring is considered to be a 
general hiring, and the legal pre- 
sumption is that it is a hiring for a 
3'ear, Also, if the hiring is for a 
year, and the year’s service is 
not performed, a servant cannot 
recover his wages. But this 
rule is of no practical importance, 
for there are many circumstances 
which will easily rebut the pre- 
sumption of yearly service. The 
payment of wages at shorter inter- 
vals than a year, and the evidence 
of a general custom in a particular 
calling as to length of service, 
would tend to show that the 
hiring was not for a year. Again, 
if there is no specific contract of 
hiring, but there is evidence of 
service, the servant can recover 
his reasonable wages for the time 
he has serv^ed. Servants of the 
Crown, whether civil, naval, or 
military — unless it is otherwise 
provided — hold their offices only 
during the pleasure of the Crown. 
And further, no engagements 
made by the Crown with any of 
its naval or military officers in 
respect of services, either present* 
past, or future, can be enforced in 
any court o|' law. . ■ 

Xermimiloa of , The 

contract of service is terminated 
by the death of one of the parties, 
or by proper notice. The contract 
being a personal one, no substitute 
can be placed in the positions of 
the original parties. If, therefore, 
after the death of a master a ser- 
vant is retained to do certain 
work, even of the same character 
which he has previously per- 
formed, it is a presumption; of law 
that there is. .’a new •coptraot of 
service, ’ entered intb witli ■ the 
representatives of '.the "deceased*.; 
' td length dt notice requited* 
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when the contract of service is to 
be terminated in this manner, 
much will depend upon the special 
circumstances of each . case, j If 
the hiring is a general one, that is, 
presumed to be for a year, a ser- 
vant cannot be dismissed, except 
for misconduct, until the year has 
expired, 'fbis rule, howex^er, is 
eaten up with exceptions. If 
wages are payable weekly, the 
hiring will generally be held to be 
a weekly one, and then a week’s 
notice is sufficient. A clerk can 
be discharged with three months’ 
notice, and a menial servant xvith 
one. The term menial servant 
has been held to include a head 
gardener residing in a detached 
house in his master’s grounds, 
and a huntsman, but not a gover- 
ness. When there is no stipula- 
tion as to the length of notice to 
be given, there must be a reason- 
able or customary notice. What 
is a reasonable notice is a question 
of fact in each case. In the case 
of an advertising agent a month’s 
notice was found to be sufficient. 
In another case, w^here a 'sta- 
tionery clerk in a telegraph office 
had a yearly salary of paid 

fortnightly, it xvas left to the jury 
to say what was a reasonable 
notice for a person in his position, 
and they found that a month was. 
Where there is any doubt as to 
the notice which ought to be given, 
the matter should be settled by the 
parties themselves at the time 
of the formation of the contract. 

The question as to what is a 
reasonable and customary notice 
in- the case of domestic senmnts 
has been the subject of judicial 
consideration. The plaintiff en- 
tered the service of the defend 
ant’ as,' a housemaid . on , March i . ‘ 
On March 12 the plaintiff gave 
. notice to leave on April, i, and did 
leave, but on leaving her mistress 
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the good charactei’ to a subse- 
quent employer/' 

Since the decision in this case 
another county court judge held 
that the custom was proved by 
the evidence adduced before hirn, 
and gave judgment for the servant 
for a month's wages, which were 
claimed under circumstances sim- 
ilar to those in the preceding case. 

■ Mutual: Duties.' A servant 
must use proper care in dealing 
with the property of his master 
which is entrusted to him. If he 
is guilty of gross negligence by 
which such property is injured, he 
will be liable to an action at law. 
There is no duty laid upon him 
to protect the j>J^operty at all 
risks, and he will not be respon- 
sible for losses arising through 
robbery. The whole of the ser- 
vant's working hours are at the 
disposal of his master, and may be 
utilised in any manner the master 
desires, though no servant can be 
compelled to obey any unlawful 
command or order. The strictest 
honesty is demanded in dealing 
wdth the goods or property of the 
master, and also with any moneys ' 
paid to the servant for his master. 
If a servant retains and converts 
to his own use any sum of money 
which is paid to him on behalf of 
his master, he is guilty of em- 
bezzlement. Such an act, on the 
part of any other person , than a 
clerk or servant, would not be a 
-criminal offence, and could only 
giye rise to ah action in a oiv.h count, : 

A master is responsible for the 
negligent acts of his' servant, 
.whereby a ihird. party' is iiij'ured^ : 
provided the servant is acting in 
the ordinary course of liis duty, 
and within the scope of his author- 
ity, But if the servant is engaged 'I 
in ' some enterprise or btisinesa 
which is altogether unconnected 
wuth _:his service, or if,' he is / 


refused to pay her a month's 
wages. The case was first tried 
in a tpunty court, where the ser- 
vant I endeavoured to establish 
that |a eustom was in existence 
under which either party to the 
contract of the hiring of a domes- 
tic servant was entitled, in the 
absence of special terms as to 
notice, to terminate the service at 
the end of tlie first month by a 
notice given before the expiration 
of the first fortnight. The ser- 
vant further claimed that where 
notice is giveiiin the first f ortnight 
to leave at the end of the first 
month, the servant is entitled by 
custom to have the character witlx 
which she entered the service 
handed over to a subsequent 
employer. The county court 
judge decided that there was no 
such custom. In the Divisional 
Court, on appeal, it was held that 
the county court judge had come 
to a correct decision, but that the 
custom as to notice w'ould not be 
unreasonable if clearly proved to 
exist. ‘‘ As to the alleged custom 
of a servant under these circum- 
stances- being entitled to leave at 
the end of the first month, I 
think it would be a reasonable one, 
and, if established by evidence, 
ought to be acted upon. As to the 
alleged custom of handing on the 
character, I think such a custom 
would be unreasonable. ..There 
is no obligation imposed .upon a 
^ ‘dkmr- 
ini if 'a char- 
acter is given, it ought to be a 
true one. Therefore, if a servant 
were hired with a good character 
from his or her last place, and it 
afterwards came to the knowledge 
of the master or mistress that such ' 
character was undeserved, and 
practical experience would be 
sufficient, it would be dishonest, . 
with such knowledge, to pass on 



chargeable with anything which 
imposes a ciiminal liability itpoii 
liiin, the master is not responsible. 

Again, it is the dnty of every 
master to indemnify his servant 
irom tJie consequences of doing 
anything in obedience to orders, 
the servant at the time believing 
them to be lawful. But there is 
no obligation to indemnify if the 
servant knew that the orders were 
unlawful, nor if damage has arisen 
to the servant through acting in 
direct disobedience to his master's 
orders. 

In the case of a domestic ser- 
vant, no master or mistress should 
ever take upon himself or herself 
tlie responsibility of searching 
boxes, etc., if a theft is suspected. 
Either a search warrant should be 
obtained, or a constable should be 
consulted and asked to act upon 
the information given to him. 
The reason for the distinction is 
that whereas a constable can act 
upon reasonable suspicion of a 
felony having been committed, a 
private person must, in addition, 
have good grounds for suspecting 
a particular person before he can 
act with safety, 

BIsmissai A servant may ’be 
summarily dismis.sed for wilful 
•disobedience, gross moral' 'mis- 
conduct, inattention, , incompe- 
tence, claiming ' to’^ be a partner, 
and conduct incompatible with 
the performance of his duties. 
Little difficulty arises as to the 
first four of these grounds for dis- 
missal, though a master mtist not 
■act too capriciously, nor in too 
natTOw a spirit. The last ground 
opens a much wider 'held. 
general rule can be laid down as to 
what will constitute a good, cause 
for summary, .dismissal/' though 
the h former, Master 

Kolls be read with 
a Valuable , g,u ideA 
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within the proposition. But if a 
servant is guilty of such a crime 
outside his service as to make it 
unsafe for a master to keep him in 
his employ, the servant may be 
dismissed by his master ; and if 
the servant's conduct is so grossly 
immoral that all reasonable men 
would say that he cannot be 
trusted, the master may dismiss 
him. The question is whether 
we can differ from the learned 
judge wlio has determined the 
question of fact vvuth reference to a 
confidential clerk to merchants, 
who, in the course of his duty, 
miglit have to advise his masters 
upon monetary matters, and who, 
in the course of his duty, might 
be called upon by his masters to 
have in his hands securities of 
great value, but who is found 
during the service, secretly from 
his masters, to have been engaged 
not in one or two small trans- 
actions, but in enormously large 
gambling transactions on the 
Stock Exchange in differences, so 
that he might at an}^ time be 
landed in immense looses ; and 
whether we can say that the 
learned judge is wrong in holding 
that a man who has done that 
whilst he was a servant, has done 
that which is incompatible with' a 
safe performance of bis duty to 
his masters ; and if the learned 
judge has held that, such a clerk, 
by sup3h,.a^ .lOptgluct, to^ 

him-’ 

‘^eif into' a ttat" the’ 

masters cannot fairly rely upon 
his faithfulness — because the 
clerk has palpably left himself ■ 
open to temptation, so great that 
it is beyond safety to the masters 
and to the masters’ business — the- 
’ question is whether 'we can say 
that the learned judge is wrong, or ' 
that a jury would be \vrong, in , 
finding that that is incompatible 
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with the safe performance of Ids 
duty to liis master. Wherever a 
clerk in a mercantile service, or in 
a service of trust, breaks any of 
the mles of good conduct, and 
wherever a jury finds that tlie 
master ivas justified in dismissing 
him, I should like it to be known 
by all persons in that position 
that this court will uphold the 
decision, and 1 think that every 
judge and every jury, if such con- 
duct is brought before them, 
as has been imputed to and 
proved against the plaintiff in this 
ca.se, holding the position -which he 
did in the office of merchants, 
would come to the conclusion 
that gambling to a large extent 
in differences is wholly incompat- 
' ible with the due and faithful 
• performance of his duties, if he 
does so, unknown to his master. 

■ I should like to say in plain terms, 
so that it may be understood, that 
the moment it is made known to 
a master that his clerk has been 
gambling to anytlnng like this 
extent on the Stock Exchange, that 
of itself will authorise any tri- 
bunal in saying that the master was 

: justified in dismissing his servant.’" 

On the dismissal of a servant, 
there is no necessity for the 
master to state the grounds for 
his dismissal. But if -fche servant 
brings an action for damages for 
.V|d‘ongful dismissal, the master 
must ' prove that he had good 

■ grounds for acting as he did^ 

otherwise ho , wilb be^ 

in' damages, ■ XHo' moav$nre' 'of 
^damages is the’' loss -naturally 
arising from the .effects ' of th^ 
dismissal. But' a dismisscii ser- 
„vant must not expect ’to receive, - 
,'as a matter of, course., his-’ 'full 
■wages for the^unexpired’ torrh ol 
service. , The amount is to be 
reducM by his chances of obtain- 
iilg other employment, and he 
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must use his best efforts to get |. made for the settlement of dis- 

such otlier employment. It may, putes between employers and 

therefore, happen that the dam- workmen, other than seamen or 

ages sustained are only nominal. aj^prentices to the sea service, by 

and the servant cannot recover an Act of 1S75, It does not apj)ly 

more. to domestic or menial servants. 

A servant may be liable in an Proceedings may be taken in a 

action to his master for quitting county court, and the court may — 

his service without proper notice. i. Adjust a,nd set off against 
But the remoteness of the chance each other the claims of the em- 

of obtaining any damages awarded ployer and workman, whether the 

of an action of this kind causes claims are liquidated or uniiquid- 

this class of case to be of the ated, and are for wages, damages, 

rarest occurrence. For maliciously or otherwise, 
breaking a contract of service in 2. Rescind, if it thinks proper, 
connection witli municipal gas or any contract betu-eeu the work- 

water works, a servant may be man and the employer on such 
criminally proceeded against, and terms as to the apportionment or 
summarily convicted. payment of wages or damages as 

Characters. There is no legal may appear just, 
obligation upon a mastex-’ or mis- 3. Accept security from the 
ti*ess to give a servant a character. defendant, with the consent of the 
But if a character is given, it must plaintiff, that he will perform his 
be an honest expression of the conti*act. The security must be 
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tract with the workmen. On the 
other hand, liowever, a malicious 
coii3],hracy of several persons to 
injure a person in his business by 
inducing his customers or servants 
to break tfxeir contracts with him, 
or not to enter into contracts wdth 
him, not to deal with him, or not 
to continue in his employment, 
xvhen such conduct results in 
damage, is actionable. 

For the settlement of trade dis- 
putes, po'wers have been conferred 
upon the Board of Trade by the 
Conciliation Act, 1896. When it 
is shown that any difference exists 
between an employer and his 
workmen, the Board has author- 
ity to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of tlie dispute, to 
take steps to arrange a meeting of 
the parties, and to appoint a 
person or persons to act as arbitra- 
tor, conciliator, or as a board of 
conciliation. 

Compensation for Injuries* — 
The Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1906, has provided compen- 
sation in case of inj 111*3^ for almost 
all kinds of servants. See the sec- 
tion dealing wdth the subject, 
p. 248. 

MEISU RATION 

To find 

(i) The area of a triangle.' 
Multiply half the base by the; 
perpendicular drawn from the' 

opposite wgle 'hi' thf ^ ^ 

'ol; a'* rectangle.' 
Multiply 'the lerigth by" the', 
breadth. 

(3) The area of any other right- ■- 
lined figure. Divide it into tri- 
angles ; find th.e area of each, as 
in (i), and the sum of them will ' 
give the area. 

{4) The area of a circle. Multi- 
ply the square of the radius by 
3*14159, or the square of ■ the 
diameter by 7854. (N.B, ’'-Xhe 
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circumfereuce of a circle is found 
by multiphdng th.e diameter by 
3*14159). 

(5) The area of a sector of a 
circle. Miiitiph^ half the length 
of the arc by the radius. 

(6) The area of an ellipse. 
Multiply the product of the axes 
by *7854. 

(7) The surface of a cube, or 
of a parallelopiped. Add the 
areas of the sides. 

(8) The surface of a sphere. 
Multiply the square of the dia- 
meter by 3*14159. 

(9) The surface of a prism or 
cylinder. Multiply the length 
by the perimeter, and add the 
area of the two ends. 

(10) 'Fhe surface of a cone or 
p^nainid. Find the product of 
half the slant side and the peri- 
meter of the base, and add the 
area of the base. 

(11) The voIu.tn.e of a cube or 
of a parallelopiped. Multiply 
together the length, depth, and 
breadth. (N.B. A vessel con- 
taining one cubic foot holds nearly 
61 - gallons. An imperial gallon 
of water weighs lolbs, avoirdupois). 

(12) The volume of a sphere. 
Mxiltiply the cube of the diameter 
by *5236. 

(13) The volume of a prism or 
cylinder. Multiply the area of 
the, base by the height. 

( 14) The volume of a cone or 
pyramid. Multiply, the area of 

, the base by one- third of the per- 
pendicular height, 

(15) The volume of a spheroid. 
Multiply the product of the square 
of the revolving axis and the 
fixed axis by -5,236* 

' ■ ■ METliO SYSraM' ’ ‘ ■ 

The motric system decimal 
'One. The basis of all', measure- 
ments is the metre which is the 
; ten, millionth part of the assumed 
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lo kilometres 

(Km,) -- I liivriametre. 

(Mm.) 

■ The micron rorrAuoo metre is 
used for extremely small mea- 
sures. 

, . Measure of Area 

The unit of land measurement 
' is 10,000 square metres, which is 
called a hectare. The are is 
therefore the square decametre. 
I are — 1 19*603 sq. yds. 
isq. mile-= 258*98945 hectares. 

: 10 centiares 
(iJ-fj-are) i deciare. 

10 deciax'es 

(Tjj are) -- i are. 

10 ares i decare, 

■ 10 decares -- i hectare. 

Measure of Volume 

The unit is the cubic metre, 
called a stere, 

I stere *=» 1*30802 cub. yds. 

I cub. yd. 0*7645 steres. 

10 decisteres •==■ i stere. 

10 steres «« x decastere. 

Measure of Capacity 

The unit of capacity is the 
cubic decimetre, which is called 
a. litre. 

1 litre —1*7608 pints. 

I gallon ““4*5435 htras. 

.10 millilitres 

(ml.) «« X centilitre. 

10 centilitres 

(cl.) I decilitre. 

I o decilitres 

(dl.) «= I litre, 

xo litres i decalitre. 

10 decalitres 

(Dh^ I hectolitre. 

10 hectolitres 

(Hi.) «« I . kilolitre (ICL). 

. ■ Measure 'of V^eight ' > 

■ The unit of weight is the weight ' 
of- a cubic centimetre of distilled 
water at 4^ Centigrade, and at a 
normal pressure of 760 millimetres. 


lengtii of the “direct distance from 
the Pole to the Equator. The 
calculation of this length was 
made in 1795, and was adopted by 
the French Government as the 
unit. In English measure it is 
about 3 feet 3-J- inches, or, more 
exactly, 39*37079 English inches, 
or 3*2808992 English feet, or 
1*0936331 English yards. 

One of the principal advantages 
of the metric system is that there 
is one definite unit taken for each 
set of measures, and the remain- 
der are powers of ten of this unit. 
For the construction of a table, 
as soon as the unit is known, the 
other parts are formed by the 


The reduction from one denom- 
ination to another is performed 
by multiplying or dividing by 
pme power of ten. Hence there 
is no^ alteration in the figures, 
but simply an alteration in the 
position of the decimal point. 

Measure of Length 

. The fixed unit is the metre, 
which is a little longer than a yard. 

•T metre— 39*37079 inches. 

I yard — 91*43835 centimetres. 
10 millimetres 

(mm.) « I centimetre. 

10 centimetres 

(cm.) — I decimetre. 

1,0 decimetres ^ ' ' 

(dm.) — I metre. , 

10 metres i decametre. 

I Q, decametres, 

_ ^ (Pm.) , ‘ — I hectopiet^e, , ■ ; 
lo.bectpipetres ■ - ' ’ , ' ; . 

" ' 'I .liilometre.' •' 'y' ; 
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Measures ol Capacity 

I centilitre =« 0*070 gills. 

I 'decilitre —O' 176 pints. 

I litre =- 1759S0 pints. 

I decalitre *=• 2*200 gallons. 

I liectolitre 2*75 bushels. 

Measure of Weight 

Avoirdupois, 
i milligramme =• 0*0x5 grs. 

I centigramme •=» 1*154 grs. 

I decigramme -- i *543 grs. 

I gramme 15*432 grs, 

I decagramme — 154*323 grs. 

I hectogramme »» 3*527 ozs. 

I kilogramme - [ ft 

I quintal «« 1*968 cwt. 

I tonneau — 0*9842 tons. 

A gramme is also equivalent to 
0*03215 oz. or 15*432 grains troy, 
and to 0*2572 di’ams, or 0*7716 
scruples, or 15*432 grains apothe- 
caries' weight, 

TABLE II 

Linear Measure 

25*400 mm. 

«== 0*30480 metre. 

0*914399 ,, 

- 1*8288 

201*168 ,, 

«« 1*6093 km. 

Square Measure 

i'sqdhph' '6'-4S'i6'sq. cm. 

rsq. foot 9*290! ;sq. -dih. 

4sq. yard , '0*836126 ^sq, m. ■ 
I perch ‘ «*• 25*293 sq.m, 

I rood ' 10*117 ares,’ 

I acre «- 0*40468 hectare. 

I- sq,. mile ,259*00 liectares., ' • , 

Cubic \ Measure ; 

I cubic inch — 16*387 cub. cm, 

I cub. foot »» 0*0283 17 cub- m. 

I cub, yard »» 0764553 ,4 


I gramme -“■='i5’43-3 grams. 

1 kil ograrnme 2 * 30462 lbs. avdp. 

I grain — - 0*0648 grammes. 

I ib.avoirdnpois--*- 0*4536 kilogr, 
10 milligiramnies 

(mg.) ---= I centigramme. 

10 centigrammes 

(eg.) --'I decigramme. 

10 decigrammes 

(dg.) -- 1 gramme. 

io grammes -- i decagramme. 

10 decagrammes 

(Dg.) I hectogrme. 

10 hectogrammes 

(Hg.) - I kilogr. (Kg.) 

100 kilogrammes is called a 
quintal. 

1,000 kilogrammes is called a 
tonneau. 

The hrst table below gives the 
English equivalents for all_ the 
ordinary measures and weights 
of the metric system, and the 
second table gives the metric 
equivalents of the English, or 
imperial, weights and measures. 
TABLE I 
Metric Table 
Linear Measure 

i millimetre -- 0*03937 ins. 

I centimetre 0*3937 ins. 

I decimetre -«• 3*937 ins. 

(39*370113 ins. 

t metre — * 3*280843 ft. 

i I *0936143 yds. 
1 decametre «= 10*936 yds. 

1 hectometre »« 109*36 yds. ' , 

I kilometre ‘*7^^ 9^6^137' 

t i 

"i'qq* cenfe'ttii «— ‘075500‘sq, ias, 
1 sq. decimetr, i5*500'Sq. 'ins:- '' 

I sq, metre 10*7639 sq. ft. 

rare l-ipSosq.yds. 

i 1 19.603 sq. yds. 
I hectare ^ 2*4711 acres. 

GuMc Measure 

I cubic centini. «« 0*0610 cub.in, 

I cubic decim, “ 61*024 cub. ins, 

I cubic metre f 2 * 

, ■ ( 1*307954 c. yds 


I inch 
I foot 
I yard 
I fathom 
I pole 
I chain , 

I furlong 
I mile . 
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Measures 

of Capaelty 

I gill 

1*42 decilitres. 

I pint 

0*568 litre. 

j quart 

1*136 litres. 

I gallon 

4*5459^31 litres. 

1 peck «=« 

9*092 litres. 

i bushel 

3-637 dl. 

I quarter 

3*909 hi. 

Apothecaries’ Measure 

I minim 

0*059 millilitre. 

f fl. scr. -- 

1*184 millilitres. 

1 fl. dr. 

3*552 

I fl. oz. 

2*84123 cl. 

3 pint «= 

0*568 litre. 

I gallon 

4.5459631 litres. 


Avoirdupois Weight 
o*o 648 gprm, 

1 772 grni. 
28-350 „ 

0-45 3 5^241 kil. : 
6750 Idlogras. 

.( 50*80 „ 

t 0*5080 quintal. 

^ i*oz6otonneaux. 
I 1016 kilogrms. 

Troy Weight 

I grain «« 0*0648 grm. 

I penny wt. 1*55-52 grm, 

1 troy oz. — $^*^035 , „ 

Apoiheearies* Weight' 


I gram 
1 dram. 

1' ounce 
I pound 
I stone 
I quarter 

1 cwt. 

I ton 


I grain 
1 scruple 
1 drachm. 
1 ounce 


0*0648 grm. 
1*296 
3*888 

31*1035 „ 


MONEY ORDERS 
L Inland 

Bafes of Poundage. The rates 
of poundage on ordinary inland 
money orders are : — 

For sums not exceeding 

^ •' ' • 

For sums a,bove £1 and not 
exceeding £s . . , , ■ 3d, 

For sums above ^^3 and not, 
exceeding £10 , [ 4d. 

For sums above £10 and not: ’ 
'exceeding ;^20 . . •*. :;6d, 


;k book fMon^ 

For sums above /20 and not 
exceeding £^o . , . , Sd. 

For sums above 5^30 and not 
exceeding ;^40 . . , .rod. 

No single money order can be 
issued for a sum exceeding /40. 

No order may contain the 
fractional part of a penny. Un- 
der no circumstances will money 
orders be paid on the of 

issue. 

The name and address of both 
the sender and the person to 
whom the money is to be paid 
must be given at the time of the 
issue of the order. An order 
may be crossed like a cheque, 
and made pajmble through a 
banker, and if payment is to be 
made to a company trading under 
a name different from the names 
of the persons composing it, it 
must be crossed. Payment may 
be stopped by the sender, but 
the Postmaster-General is in no 
way responsible if payment is 
made by mistake or negligence 
after notice of stoppage. Also 
payment may be deferred for any 
period not exceeding ten days. 

A duplicate order will be is-;: 
sued in place of a lost order, on 
proper application being made 
and an extra commission pf six- 
pence being paid. 

A money , order is legally void if 
payment is not claimed within 
twelve months from the month in 
which it was issued ; but if a 
good reason can be given for the 
delay in the presentation, an 
application for a new order, sub- 
ject to a deduction of sixpence, 
will always be entertained. 

Money may be transmitted by 
telegraph money orders from any 
money order, office in the United 
Kingdom which is also a dis- 
patching office for telegrams, and 
may be made payable at any 
money order office which is also 

SO’ ; - ' ' 
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an office for the delivery of tele- 
grams, At those offices which 
forward bnt do not deliver tele- 
grams, telegraph money orders 
can be issued but cannot be 
patch 

No telegraph money order can 
be issued for a greater amount 
than £4.0, 

The charges are as follows : 

(i) A money order poundage 
at the ordinary rate for inland 
money orders. 

{2) A charge for theohicial tele- 
gram of advice to the office of 
payment at the ordinary rate for 
inland telegrams, the minimum 
being 6d. 

(3) A supplementary fee of 2d. 
for each order. 

If the order is to be delivered 
at the addi’ess of the payee, the 
proper charge for porterage must 
be prepaid. 

Ti'ie telegraj^h charges only 
cover the cost of transmitting 
the official telegram of advice to 
the postmaster of the office of 
pa5mient and its repetition. Any 
telegraphic communication which 
the remitter may wish to despatch 
to the payee must be paid for at 
the ordinary inland rate, the 
minimum charge being 6d. 

Except in cases in which the 
telegraphic money orders are 
delivered at the address of the 
payee, any person . expecting such 
Ihipst . satis- 

. , ' evidence- , that <'116 is ' . the 

person named in the order. He 
or some other person on his be- 
half must attend at the office to 
obtain payment. 

IL Foreign and Colonial 

Rates of Poundage. 

s. d. 

For sums not exceeding £i ,0 3 
For sums above ;£i but not ■ 

above £2 . . . . . o ' 6 

, m ’ 


For sums above £2 but not 
above £4 . ♦ , , .09 

For sums above ;^4 but not 

above £6 10 

For sums above £6 but not 

above £Z 13 

and 3^?. for every additional £2, 
wuth a maximum of ,^40, for 
which the charge is ss. $d. j\Ioney 
orders are restricted to a maxi- 
mum of £10 and £20 in certain 
countries, particulars of which are 
to be found in the Post Office 
Guide. 

By arrangement with their 
respective governments, tele- 
graph money orders may be sent 
to Austria, Belgium, Egypt, France 
and Algeria, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, Nor- 
vyay, Roumania, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. But except in the 
cases of Austria, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Holland, Norway, and 
Switzerland,, payment can only 
be, made at certain selected 
offices, the names of which may 
be seen at the issuing office. 

The charges for telegraph money 
orders issued in the United King- 
dom are as follows ; 

(1) Money order poundage at 
the ordinary rate for foreign 
money orders. 

(2) A charge for the telegram 
of advice at the ordinary rate for 
telegrams addressed to the coun- 
try, of payment. 

- (3) A .supplementaiy fee of M. 
'im each order.', ’N ' ' ’ ’ 

■ y'The remitter'!^ allowed,,- on 
.paying’ for the_ additional Words 
required, to add to the official 
telegram of advice any short 
communication which he may 
wish to send to the payee. 

MOTOR CAB MARKS 

Every motor car, when licensed, 
must bear a distinctive mark and 
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MULTIPLICATION TABLE 

The following table gives the products of all niunbers from i to 30 . 
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Oardinai Numbers, from 1 to 1,000, in live languages 


Italliiii. 


: Uno 
: Due 
i Tre 
, Quattro 
, Ciiume 
j Sei 
' Sette 
' Otto 
i Move 
; Died 
; Undid 
I Dodid 
! Tredid 
: Quattordici 
I Quin did 
j Sedici 
i Didasette 
j Didotto 
i Didannove 
I Venti 
I Vent’ lino 
: Trenta 
; Quaranta 
■ Cioquanta 
j Sessanta 
j Settenta 
! Ottanta 
; Novanta 
Cento 
i Mille 


PASSPORTS 

Passports are not generally 
necessary, except under special 
circumstances, They are granted 
by the Foreign. Office,- iahtj yerteiin 
regulgi,tlp|!|,!^'' '.preecrihfed', '’sts 'tt> 

applying for them* The follow- 
ing are the regulations at present 
in force, but they are liable to be 
altered periodically : — 

I, Applications for Foreign 
Office passports must be made in 
the form printed on the back of 
the regulations issued by the 
Foreign Ofiice, and enclosed in a 
cover addressed to The Passport 


Department, I'oreign Ofiice, Lon- 
don, S.W.’» 

2* The charge for a passport, 
whatever, number of persons may 
be named in it, is 25. Passports 
are -issued at -the Foreigfi Office 
between the hours of 1 1 and 4 On 
the -day following that on which 
the application for the passport 
has been received, except on Sun- 
days .'and public holidays,, when 
the passport office is closed* . If 
the applicant does not reside in 
I^ondon, the passport may be 
sent by post, and a postal order 
for 2s. slfould. in that case' accohi’-* ‘ 
pany the application. Postage 


English. 1 

French. 

German. ! 

Sparhsb. 

One ! 

Un 

Ein i 

Uno 

Two ! 

Deux 

Zwei 

Dos 

Throe i 

Trois 

Drei 

Tres 

Four 

Quatre 

Vier 

Cuatro 

Five 

Cinq 

Filrif 

Cinco 

Six 1 

Six 

Sechs 

Seis : 

Seven 

i Sept 1 

Sieben 

Siete 

■Eight 

i Huit 1 

Acht 

Ocho 

Nine 

} Neuf 

Neun 

Nueve 

Ten 

1 Dix 

, Zehri 

Diez 

Eleven 

j Onxe 1 

Elf 

Once 

Twelve 

i Douze 

Zwolf 

Doce 

Thirteen 

i Treize 

Dreizehn 

Trece 

F ourteen 

; Quatorze 

Vierzehn 

Catorce 

lufteen 

1 Quinze 

Fiinfzehn 

Quince 

Sixteen 

1 "Seize 

Sechzehn 

Diez y seis 

Seventeen 

1 Dix-sept 

Siebenzelm 

! Diez y siete 

Eighteen 

! Dix -huit 

Achtzelm 

Diez y ocho 

Nineteen 

Dix -neuf 

Neunzehn 

Diez y nueve 

Twenty 

, Vingt 

Zwanzig 

Veinte 

Twenty-one 

! Vingt-et-un 

Ein und zwan-. 

Veinte y uno 

Thirty 

i Trent e 

Dreissig [zig; 

Treirita 

Forty- 

1 Quarante 

Vierzig 

Cuarenta 

Fifty . : 

1 Cinquante 

Fiinfzig 

.Cincuenta 

Sixty 

; Soixante 

Sechzig 

1 Sesenta 

Seventy 

1 Soixante-dix 

Siebenzig 

Setenta 

Eighty 

; Quatre-vingts 

Achtzig 

Ochenta 

Ninety . . 

; Quatre-vingt- 

Neunzi’g 

Noventa 

Hundred 

i Cent [dix 

Hmidert 

Ciento 

Thousand 

j Mille 

Tausend . 

Mil 


Pas] 
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, stamps AviE not be received in pay- 
ment. 

3. Foreign Office passports are 

granted only (i) to naturaFborn 
British subjects, viz., persons born 
within His Majesty’s dominions, 
and to persons born abroad who 
derive British nationality^ from a 
father or paternal grandfather 
I)Oru within His Majesty’s 
dominions, and who, under the 
provisions of the Acts 4 George II 
cap. 21, and 1 $ George III, cap. 
21, are to be adjudged and taken 
to be natural-born British sub- 
jects ; (2) to the wives and 

widows of such persons ; and (3) 
to , persons naturalised , in the 
, United Kingdom, in the,- British 
colonies, or in India. 

A married -woman is deemed to 
be a subject of the state of which 
her husband is for the time being 
a subject. 

4. Passports are granted to 
such persons as are known by the 
Secretary of State, or recom- 
mended to him by some person 
who is known to him, or ( i) in the 
case of natxtral-boni British sub- 
jects and persons naturalised in 
the United Kingdom, upon the 
production of a declaration by^ 
the applicant in the form printed 
ht' the back of the regulations, 
verified by a declaration made by 
-any banking firm estabh^ed in 
the United Kingdom, or by any 
mayor, magistrate, barrister-at- 
law, justice of the peace, minister 
of religion, physician, surgeon, 
solicitor, or notary, resident in 
the United Kingdom ; the appli- 
cant’s. certificate of birth may 
also be required, especially when 
his name is of foreign origin ; (2) 
in the case of children under the 
age of fourteen years requiring a 
separate passport, upon produc- 

^ tion of a declaration made-by - the, 

' ehild^s parent or guardian. -'Itiha 


form (B), to be obtained upon 
application to the Foreign Office ; 
(3) in the case of persons natural- 
ised in any of the British colonies 
upon production of a letter of 
recommendation from the Colonial 
Office ; and in the case of natives 
of British India, and pex'sons 
naturalised therein, upon produc- 
tion of a letter of recommendation 
from the India Office. 

5. If the applicant for a pass- 
port is a naturalised British 
subject, his certificate of natural- 
isation must be forwarded to the 
Foreign Office with the declara- 
tion or letter of recommendation. 
Naturalised British subjects, if 
resident in London or in the 
suburbs, must apply personally 
for their passports at the Foreign 
Office ; if resident in the country, 
the passport will be sent, and the 
certificate of naturalisation re- 
turned, to the person who may 
have verified the declaration, in 
order that he may cause the 
applicant to sign the passport in 
his presence. Naturalised British 
subjects wdll be described as such 
in their passports, which will be 
issued subject to the necessary 
qualifications. 

6. Foreign Office passports 
may be renewed at the Foreign 
Office on personal application, or, 
if the applicant does not reside in 
London, on the receipt of a letter 
signed by him, returning the 
passport previousi3^ issued to him, 
and enclosing a postal order for 

2S, 

7. A passport cannot be issued 

by the Foreign Office, or by an 
agent at an outport, on behalf of 
a person already abroad ; such 
■ person should apply for one to the 
.nearest. British mission or consu-' 
■late. '• h' 

8. The bearer of every passport 
.granted by the Foreign Office must 
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j identification in case o£ need, 
i British subjects intending to 
i reside in Germany or in Switzer- 
i land should provide themselves 
; with passports. 

I N.B. — A statement of the 

i requirements of foreign conn- 
j tries with regard to passports may 
I be obtained upon application to 
j ^'The Passport Department, 
i Foreign Office, London, S.W'.*’ 
j When an agent is employed to 


had their passports vis^s either at i obtain a passport, there is usually 
the Russian Consulate-General, an additional fee of is. 6 d, to De 
17 Great Winchester Street, E.C. ; paid to the agent. ^ 

the Consulate-General of the A fee is charged for a vtsa at 

Sublime Porte, 4 Broad Street all consulates, except those ot 

Place E.C. : the Roumanian Austria-Hungary and Rournania. 

Consiilate-Generah 65 London This fee ranges from 6 d. m the 

Wall, E.C. ; the Persian Consu- case of Germany to gs. isa. lor 

late-General, 122 Victoria Street, Spain. 

S.W. ; the Venezuelan Consulate, xhe idsa is the official indorsement on a 
Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. ; passpor^ 

the Haytian Consulate, 32 Fen- ^’^^twaisthenameof the Italian colony on 
church Street, E.C, ; or the M Sea, the capital oi which is Mas- 

Italiaii Consulate-General (for sowah. 

Eritrea), 44 EinsbutySquate, E.C. !■ FARTHEESHIP 

respectively, or at one of the other ! rplotion 

roiisuiates of Russia, Turkey,! .Partnership is the relation 
Rorm^ Persia, Venezuell 1 which subsists between persons 
Hayti, Italy in the United I carrying on bnsiness m common 

Kingdom Travellers about to witli a view to piont. 
prS to anrSher country ; Any combination of persons 
Led not obtain the visa ot the i may 
diplomatic or consular agents of 
such country, except as an 
additional precaution, which is 
recommeE4®d f^the'Caao of pass- 
ports of old date. 

^ ' I 'J A 


not exceed twenty in number. 
If the business is banking, the 
number of partners must not 
exceed ten. Xi these bankers ate 
exceeded, the partnership is void, 
unless' there ’.has , hem - a ' registra- 
tion under the ■ Companies; Act, 

A partnership can be formed 
bv a mere verbal agreement be- 


, ^ - Although tmveliefs' hre now 

permitted to enter most foreign 
countries without passports, and 
the rules respecting Passports 
have been generally ^ relaxed, 
nevertheless British subjects tra- 
velling abroad are recommended 
to furnish themselves with pass- 
ports, foJ even in those countries 
where they are no longer obliga- 
tory, they are found to be useful 
as affording a ready means, of 

JI— (JC4S9) . ‘ ^ 
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not affect other persons at all, 
unless snch persons • have' ' fall 
knov/ledge of the contents of the 
articles. It ^ is not always easy 
to say who is, and who is not a 
partner, and to decide this question 
special works must be consulted. 

In the conduct of business, 
every partner is the agent of his 
fellow partners. It follows, there- 
fore, that the firm is responsible 
for the acts of any one of its 
members done in the ordinary 
course of trade. No appeal to 
any articles can protect an inno- 
cent partner for the acts of his 
fellows. It is for this reason that 
so many firms are now being con- 
verted into limited companies, for 
the articles of association of a 
company, which correspond, in 
the main, to the articles of part- 
nership of a firm, are public 
property, and any person who 
deals wdth a company is presumed 
EO know what are the exact powers 
of the company. 

Relationship of Partners to one 
another* In the absence of any 
special agreement, as contained 
in the articles of partnership, 
the relations of partners to .each ' 
other may be stated as follows : — 

■ A,U -the partners ■ are en-^- 
titled to share equally in the 
‘capital and profits of the busi- 
•nessi, and, inust' contribute equally 
towards the losses, whether of 
capital or otherwise, sustained 
by‘ the firm. 

e. The firm must indemnify 
every partner in respect of pay- 
ments made and personal liabili- 
• ties incurred by him, 

(a) In the ordinary and proper 
conduct of the business of the 
‘‘firm'; or ■ ' <■ . 

( 5 ) In or about anything neces- 
sarily done for the preservation 
of the business or property of the 
firm* 


I Far 

3* A partner hiaking, for the 
purpose of the partnership, any 
actual payment or advance be- 
yond the amount of capital which 
he has agreed to stibscribe, is 
entitled to interest at the rate of 
5 per cent, per annum from the 
date of the payment or advance. 

4. A partner is not entitled, 
before the profits have been ascer- 
tained, to anjr interest on the 
capital subscribed by him. 

5. Every partner may take 
part in the management of the 
partnership business. 

6. No partner shall be en- 
titled to remuneration for acting 
in the partnership business. 

7. Any differences arising as 
to ordinary matters connected 
with the partnership business 
may be decided by a majority of 
the partners, but no change may 
be made in the nature of the 
business without the consent of ail 
existing partners. 

8. The partnership books are 
to be kept at the place of business 
of the partnership {or at the 
principal place, if there is more 
than one), and every partner 
may, when he thinks fit, have 
access to and inspect and copy 
any of them. 

9. Each partner is bound to 
render true accounts and full 
information of all things afiect- 
ing the partnership to any other 
partner or to his legal repre- 
sentative. 

10. Every partner must ac- 
count to the firm for any benefit 
derived by him without the con- 
sent of the other parties from any 
transaction concerning the part- 
nership, and from any use by 
him of the partnership property, 
name, or business' conne^stion* 

XI, If a partner, without the 
consent of the other partners, 
carries ' on any business of the 
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same nature as, and competing 
with, that of the firm, he must 
account for and pay over to the 
firm ail profits made by him in 
tliat business. 

All the property originally 
brought into the bushiess or sub- 
sequently acquired by the firm is 
partnersl'iip property, and must 
be held and applied for the pur- 
poses of the partnership alone. 
If it consists of land, as between 
the partners themselves, it is re- 
garded as movable or personal 
property, and devolves as per- 
sonality on the death of a part- 
ner, as far as his share is concerned, 
to the legal representative, the 
executor or administrator, of the 
deceased. 

Relationship of Partners to 
Third Parties* The articles of 
partnership only regulate the 
duties of partners as far as they 
themselves are concerned. Third 
parties have no right to nispect 
these articles as they can and must, 
at their peril, examine the articles 
of association of a limited liability 
company. As a result, any act 
of a partner which is within the 
scope of the partnership business, 
and done in the ordinary course 
of that business, is binding upon 
all the other partners, unless the 
person with whom the partner 
deals .actually \ knows r that the 
particular , ^ act ' ’ is forbidden* In ' 
fact,, every 'i^artotOr is an Agent for ' 
’ tod his other, partners 
’for the purposes of the. partner- 
ship, and all the ordinary rules of 
agency apply to his acts. His 
position is that of a general agent. 

But for those acts which are 
outside the scope of the partner- 
ship business, the other members 
of the firm are not liable, unless 
there is a 'subsequent ratification. 

' A partner cannot bind ‘his firm by 
deed unless he is empowered, to 
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do so by a power of attorney* 
He is also unable to bind his firm 
by a guarantee, or by a submission 

to arbitration. 

If he' exceeds his authority and 
does an act outside the scope of 
the ordinai'y partnership busi- 
ness, a partner renders himself 
personally liable in tlie same 
manner as an. agent acting in ex- 
cess of his authority. An ex- 
ample of such an excess of author- 
ity would be the acceptance of a 
bill of exchange by a member of a 
firm of solicitors, since a trans- 
action of this kind is not within 
the ordinary scope of the business 
of a solicitor. In the case of a 
mercantile firm, a partner has 
naturally full authority!' to do such 
an act. 

The agency of a partner may 
continue, even after a dissolution 
of the partnership, so far as is 
neces-sary to wind up the affairs of 
the firm. 

• .'LlaMIUy ■ of Fartners* • The 
liability of a partner for the debts 
and obligations of the partnership 
commences at the moment he 
becomes a member of the firm, 
but he is in no way liable for debts 
previously contracted. So long 
as he remains a member of the 
firm he is jointly liable with his 
co-partners for all debts con- 
tracted w^hile he is a member of it. 
'.Hia liability ceases, as to all sub- 
' sequent debts; when , he .'retires. 
But this release is subject to the 
qualification that notice of' retire- 
ment, , must be , giyen when the 
business of the^firm' is, , continued* ‘ 
An 'advertisement in the Gmetk 
is a sufficient 'notice to ail those 
persons who have had no’ previous 
dealings with the firm ; but’ to • 
all those who have had dealings 
express notice, by circular or other- 
wise, must be given. Since a 
■dormant .partner does not appear 
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especially in sncb. cases as the 
following : — 

{a) If a partner becomes a 
lunatic, or incapable of performing 
his part of his contract. 

(b) If a partner ho.s been guilty 
of conduct prejudicial to the 
interests of the firm. 

(c) If a partner has been guilty 
of misconduct. 

{d) If the business can only be 
carried on at a loss. 

(e) If circumstances have arisen 
making it just and equitable to 
dissolve the partnership. 

After Dissolution. In the ab- 
sence of any special arrangements, 
on tlie dissolution of a partner- 
ship the whole of the partnership, 
property is converted into money, 
and the money is disposed of as 
follows : — 

1. The f.iebts and liabilities of 
the firm must be paid. 

2. If money has been advanced 
by any of the partners, beyond the 
amount of his share of the capital, 
the advances must be repaid. 

3. After the above claims have 
been satisfied, each partner is en- 
titled to receive the share of his 
capital which is due to him. 

4. Any, residue is divided 
among the partners according as 
they are entitled to share in the 
profits of the business. 

Limited FartneFships. By 
the Limited Partnership Act, 
1907, it has become possibki for 
a partner, who takes no part what- 
ever in the business transactions 
of a concern, to become what is 
known as .a limited partner, tliat, 
is, his liability is limited to a 
certain sum., which must be de- 
clared, and he is' in every way- a ' 
dormant or sleeping partner. The ’ 
greatest publicity must be given 
to any such arrangement, and 
very full particulars have to be 
hied, with t.he Registrar of Joint 


to the world as a partner, no. - 
notice of his retirement is neces- 
sary, except to those persons who 
knew that he was a partner. , 

All express agreement made j 
between a creditor, the retiring | 
partner, and the other members | 
of the firm may discharge the ! 
liability of the retiring partner for j 
debts due to that creditor in- ! 
curred during the partnership, | 
and in certain cases, without an | 
express agreement, but from the j 
conduct of a creditor an<l the j 
remaining partners, such a dis- 
charge will be implied. 

When one of the partners dies, 
and the partnership is thereby 
dissolved, his private property is 
Halde for the payment of the 
partnership debts, so far as they 
are unpaid, subject to the prior 
payment of his private debts. 
But the creditors of the deceased 
partner nni.st first be paid in full 
before any claim can be made by 
the creditors of the firm. 

Dissolution. Subject to any 
.special terms contained in the 
partnership articles, a partnership 
is dissolved, 

(a) By effluxion of time. 

By the termination ol the 
venture lor which it was formed.-. 

(j?) By notice on the part of any 
partner^ 

(d) By the death or the bank- 
ruptcy of any partner. 

By a partner suffering his 
share of the partnership property 
to be charged under the Partnei"- 
ship Act for his separate debt. 
This Is only a cause for dissolu- 
tion at the option of the dther 
patfaiers. 

■ , Irrespective , of any ;agree- 
ment^ a partnership is dissolv<^ if 
the business becomes illegal 
through any cause. . ■ > 

' The court has a discretionary 
power to dissolve a partnersMp/-‘_ 
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Stock Companies* Owing to the 
•fact that ‘"private” companies 
now enjo_v such peculiar privi- 
leges tinder the Companies Act, 
jt is doubtful whether the com- 
ruercial community will take much 
advantage of this new measure. 

PATENTS 

A patent is a grant from the 
Crown by letters patent to the true 
and iirst inventor of some manner 
of new manufacture, conferring on 
him tiie sole right or monopoly of 
making, using, or selling it during 
the period for which the patent 
is granted. Patents are now 
governed by the Act of 1907. 

The effect of the grant of a 
patent is confined to the United 
Kingdom and the Isle of Man. 

Tlie invention or discovery, in 
order that it may be the subject 
matter of a valid patent, must be 
a manufacture, and of some uti- 
lity, There can be no patent in a 
mere principle or idea. , More- 
over, it must be a new invention 
within the realm. 

It must be borne in mind that 
an invention is diiferenl from a 
discovery. A discovery is not 
subject matter for a patent unless 
it is an addition not only to 
knowledge, but to known in- 
ventions, and produces either a 
new and useful thing or result, or 
a new and useful mode of prochic-^ 
ing an old .thing or result. . • ’ 

_ , . . to. utility; th&.h«^dn'ote to ai . 

tiet;i^d-.case tersely &x-^- 
presses the law upon the subject : 

A very small amount of utility 
is sufficient to support a patent. 
Utility, in patent law, does not 
mean abstract, or comparative, or 
competitive, or commercial utility; 
but as applied to an invention, it. 

■ means that the invention is better 
than the preceding knowledge of 
the trade as to a particular fabric, 
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better, that is, m some respects, 
though not necessarily in every 
respect. For instance, an inven- ; 
tion is useful by ivhich an article ' 
good, though not so good as one 
previously known, can be pro- 
duced more cheaply by a different 
process. And an invention is 
useful when the public are thereby 
enabled to do something wiiich 
they could not do before, or to do 
in a more afivantageous manner 
something which they could do 
before~or, in other words, an 
invention is patentable which 
offers the public a useful choice.” 

Any person, Briton or alien, 
may apply for a patent. But the 
patent, if granted to a foreigner, 
must be worked within the United 
Kingdom. (See sect. 27 of the 
1907 Act.) And two or more 
persons may apply, and a patent 
may be granted to them jointly, 
although some or one only of 
them are or is the true inventors 
or inventor. 

The gi'antec, or one of the gran- 
tees, must be “ the true and first 
inventor.” 'The Act does not 
attempt to deline who is "the 
true and first inventor.” The 
term, however, has been held to 
signily not only a person who 
would be so accounted in the 
popular sense of the word, but to 
include a person who has im- 
.ported the invention of another 
from abroad, or the first person 
who has obtained a patent when the 
Inventioii has been 'made by twd '■or 
more persons simultaneously. If 
an inventor within the realm has 
communicated his invention to 
another person, that other person 
cannot obtain a valid patent for it. 

If a patent is granted, and it 
afterwards appears, in any pro- 
ceedings, that there has been any 
irregularity in the grant, it will be 
revoked. 
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fhe foriii of application miist be 
lodgei] witii the comptroller of 
patents, designs, and trade marks, 
ft must isc "accompanied ' by "a 
5^pecifi.cation or description of' the 
invention. Prawings must 'be 
added, if necessary to complete 
the description. Sometimes it ,is 
not possible for the inventor to 
give a complete description at the 
time of making his application, 
althoug!) he is anxious to avoid 
being anticipated by any other 
person. .He therefore gives a 
short description in what is known 
as a “ provisional specification.” 
This must, however, be followed 
b)', a ” complete specification ” 
within nine months of the date 
of application, othex'wise the 
application will be deemed to 
have been abandoned. I’he 
forms to be used are given in 
tlie Act. 

Pie lodgment of a provisional 
specification is a great boon to the 
intending patentee. Within the 
period of nine months allowed for 
lurtlier consideration, he may dis- 
cover that his supposed invention 
is not new, or that it is capable 
of further improvement, and in 
^ny'case he wilTsave himseliftom 
any expense^ beyond the sum ■ of 
which must be paid when the 
application and ^provistonaT speci- 
fication^ are left with the comp- 
troller. An additional sum of 
must be paid when the complete 
specification is lodged, and these 
were the total fees payable up to 
the end of the fourth year from 
the date of application, prior to 
ipdS. Now an additional fee of 
£i is payable on the sealing of the 
patent in respect of investigations 
as to, anticipation. 

The application and the , specifi- 
cation are referred to an examiher, 
tyho' reports' - upon- the whole,- -and’ 
in additioh the acceptance of-The 


specification i:-. advertised, so that 
any piersou may make an inspec- 
tion of the same. Within two 
months of the date of the adver- 
tiserneiit notice of e>ppo.s3tion to 
the grant of a patent ma y be given, 
on the ground that the applicant 
for the patent has obtained the 
invention from the objector, or 
from a person of whom the ob- 
jector is the legal representative, 
or that the invention is not neu, 
or that it has been the subject of a 
previous application. 

If tile examiner reports favour- 
ably, and there is no opposition, 
or if the opposition is unsuccess- 
ful, a patent will be granted to the 
applicant, authenticated by the 
seal of the Patent Office. But the 
comptroller may refuse a grant if 
he is of opinion that the use of the 
invention would be contrary to la w 
or morality. 

Tiie applicant may use and pub- 
lish his invention any time after 
the acceptance of his application, 
without prejudicing his rights. 
And it is also provided by the 
principal Act of 1B83 that the 
rights of an inventor shall not be 
afiected by the exhibiting of his 
invention at an industrial or inter- 
national exhibition prior to his 
application for a patent, upon his 
giving notice to the comptroller 
of his intention to do $0, pro- 
vided that the application itself 
is not delayed beyond six months 
from the date of the opening of the 
exliibition. 

On certain gnJtinds, mainly 
those of fraud, a duly granted 
patent may be revoked. 

The patent is dated with tlie 
date of the application and last.s 
for fourteen years. But the ex- 
tension beyond four years is de- 
pendent upon the payment of 
certain fees as follows : — 

Before the end of four years 
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iroiii dale, ‘patent £^o 
and further, 

Before the end of eight years 

from date of patent 3^IOo 

These amounts may be paid by 
yearly instalments — four of £io 
each, two of £'15 each, and four 
of £20 each. 

By failing to keep up the yearly 
payments a patentee can allow 
his patent to lapse at the end of 
any year, 'His decision will be 
based upon the prospects of 
success attending his invention. 
In addition, if a patentee means 
to amend his specification, up to 
the time of sealing, be must pay a 
further fee of £1 los, ; after Kseal- 
ing the fee is £$. 

An inventor may sometimes 
obtain an extension of time, up 
to an additional fourteen years. 
For this purpose a petition to the 
High Court of Justice is now the 
necessary procedure. The princi- 
pal grountls upon -which ju’oionga- 
tion is recommended are the merit 
of the invention and the inade-’ 
quate remuneration of the inventor. 
Each case will depend upon its 
own peculiar merits. 

Patents are generally taken 
out through a patent agent, and 
this is the best plan for an inven- 
tor to adopt. A patent agent 
must be a person registered under 
the Act of 1907. Any person who 
advertises himself as a patent 
agent, rvithout being duly regis- 
tered ’ffhe iAct, ,is liable to a 

' 'A register it kept at the Patent 
Office, and in it are entered all par- 
ticulars as to patents, the names 
and addresses of the grantees, 
notifications of assignments and 
transmissions, of licences, of 
amendments, of extensions and 
, revocations, and of such other 
.matters as affect ’their validity 
and ownership. The register is 
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open to public inspection, and 
certified copies of any entries can 
be obtained. Any person aggrieved 
by an entry in the register may 
apply to the court for its rectifica- 
tionf 

A patentee may assign his 
patent absolutely, or limit the 
same to any part of the United 
Kingdom or the Isle of IMan, 
Althougli it does not appear to be 
necessary that the assignment 
should be made by deed, it is the 
common practice to use a deed 
not only for an assignment, but 
also for a licence. 

The Cro\m may make any 
arrangement with a foreign state 
for mutual protection of inven- 
tions, designs, or trade marks, 
and iiE an Order in Council to such 
effect is in force, any person who 
has applied for protection for any 
invention, design, or trade mark 
in any such state is entitled to 
protection in this country, and the 
patent, or the registration of the 
trade .mark, is to have the same 
date as the date of application in 
such foreign state. The applica- 
tion must be made, in the case of 
a patent, within t"vvelve months, 
and in the case of a trade mark 
within four months, from the 
application for protection in the 
foreign state. 

Under the Patent Act of 1907, 

, it is provided that any person 
.who is interested in a patent may 
’ 'present a petition to the Board, 
of Trade, in 'case the patent is; 
.not being utilised, alleging that 
the reasonable requirements of 
the . public with respect to a 
patented invention have not been 
satisfied, and praying for the 
grant of a compulsory licence, 
or, in the alternative, for the 
revocation of the patent. If the 
Board is satisfied that a prima 
facie case is made out, and the 
163 
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o terms, tlie j Percentage TaWe {cantinifed}, 

0 the High ' so per cent. 45. od, m the £ 

lire into the i 25 ,, «« 5^3. 0(t 

make such i 33;f ,, *= 6s. Stf, ,, 

ht"— that is, ' 50 ,, «==• I os. od, ,, 

order the : 75 ,, 15s. 

revoke the : POSTAL GUIDE 

revocation, ; Inland Letters, Letters not ex- 
e before the ; ceediiig four ounces in weight are 
years from I charged one penny ; for those ex- 
,teiit, or if I ceeding four ounces the postage 
satisfactory i is one halfpenny for ever}^ ad- 
it. For the ' ditional two ounces. There is no 
e reasonable : limit as to weight ; but the maxi- 
public will ' mum allowed for size is length two 
2 been satis- ; feet, width one foot, depth one 
le default of ! foot, unless sent to or from a 
his patent, Government ofhce. A letter 
le patented j posted unpaid is charged with 

1 Kingdom, ; double postage on delivery ; if 
eiit, or to : insufficiently paid, with double 
nabie terms I the deliciency. 

stry or the : I\lost of the railway companies 
ew industry ! of the United Kingdom have 
or (6) the 1 entered into agreements with the 
a ted article , Postmaster-General by which 
U ; letters can be conveyed by the 

I earliest available train or s'team- 
ABL£ I boat. No letter must exceed 
f table the four ounces in weight, and in 
e calculated addition to the penny stamp, a 
sum of twopence must be paid to 
■fd. in the £. the servant of the railway coffi- 
’ *4 , pany. The letter may be ad- 

si^- dressed to be called for at the 

„ station to which it is sent, or may 
3^* Le transferred thence to the 

», nearest letter-box for postal 

,, , delivery. If the letter i5i not 

,, i handed in at the passenger rail- 

„ i way station it must be delivered 

\d, ,, I at an express delivery post office 

>d, ,, I for immediate conveyance to the 

\d, M I railway station .by special mes- 

ts* ,, j 'senger, ' For thi$ an’ express fee 

„ I is charged at the rate of threepence 
;d, , I per mile. 

\ Letters and parcel^ .can Be more 

d. >. quickly delivered than in the 

d, ordinary way, - _ • 

>d. • ',ir ]■ , ( I ) By special messe.nger all the ■ 
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way ; this being the most rapid 
service, costing ^d. for every mile 
or part of a mile from the office 
of delivery to the address. Any 
number of packages, not exceed- 
ing ten, may be delivered by the 
same sender, at an additional 
hxed charge of id. for each 
article above one. Letters or 
parcels intended to be sent by 
special messenger must be 
handed in at an express delivery 
office ; bxit articles of a danger- 
ous or offensive character are not 
accepted- The word “ Express ” 
must be written boldly and 
legibly by the sender above the 
address in the top left-hand 
corner of the cover. 

(2) By special messenger after 
transmission by post. Letters 
intended for express delivery from 
the post office of destination may 
be posted like ordinary letters, 
but they must be clearly marked 

Express Delivery, 

and have a thick perpendicular 
line drawn on each side of the 
envelope from top to bottom both 
front and back. The fee in 
addition to the ordinary postage 
is $d, for every mile or part of a 
mile from the office of delivery, 

(3) By special delivery in ad- 

vance of the ordinary mail. Per- 
sons or firms who wish at any 
time to receive their letters and 
other postal packets, including 
parcels, book packets, newspapers, 
and* adyance pf the' 

delivery^, ihay have thein_ 
brought by special messenger by 
paying threepence per mile for one 
packet, and one penny for every 
additional ten or less number of 
packets beyond the first. 

There is no express delivery on 
Sundays (except certain letters 
speciaUy marked and paid for) 
Good Friday (except in Scotland) 
and Christmas Day. 


[Fas 


There are various otiier facilities 
for quickening the dispatch of 
letters and parcels, both in tlie 
United Kingdom and in a number 
of foreign countries, full particu- 
lars of which will be found in tlic 
Post Office Guide, the quarterly 
authorised publication of , the 
Post Office. 

As a rule, the prepayment of 
inland letters, private post cards, 
newspapers, book packets, and 
parcels can only be effected by 
mean of postage stamps, in 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
certain provincial towns, prepay- 
ment may be made in money, pro- 
vided the amount paid is not less 
than £1. The conditions upon 
which money will be received 
instead of stamps may be learned 
on applying at the post offices 
concerned. 

Arrangements may be made 
with the postmaster of any place 
for postmen to collect ordinary 
letters from private letter boxes 
of approved pattern at hotels, 
business premises, or offices at a 
minimum charge of ^3 36*. a year. 
There is a special arrangement, at 
lower rates, in force in London. 
This is, however, quite experi- 
mental. 

Private letter boxes may be 
rented at certain post offices for an 
annual rent of from one to three 
. guineas' a year and . private 
letted bags may' used ■ in the 
country at varying rates. 

Notice of removal and for the 
.redirection' of letters niteb be 
given on printed forms, wMch can 
be obtained from the local post- 
master or from postmen. The 
notice )iolds good for twelve 
months. It may, however, be 
extended on payment of a fee of 
IS. a year up to the end of three 
years after the removal, and 55. a 
year after. 



when posted' after that hour. The. 
late fee postmg time is 7 at 
most town branch offices, 7.30 
at St. Martiii's-le-Grand, and' 
7,45 at Mount Pleasant. Letters 
bearing an extra M, stamp may 
also be posted in the letter-boxes 
affixed to ail mall trains to which 
sorting carriiages are attached. A. 
late fee^ is not necessary for letters' 
'addressed to certain townfe wiidxih'' 
reach ' of later mails." As,, - how-; 
even some bf the 'trains- by- .wl^ch 
the ’ later ■■mails . are conveyed ''-are 
hot .iiaail trains, there is a certain 
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i^'ee. 

Liinit of. 
Compen- 

Fee. 

Limit of 
Compen- 

2 d. 

sation. 

IS. 


sation. 

£200 

3d. 

/30 

rs. 

id. 

£220 

-p/. 

i 40 

IS. 

2d. 

£340 

^d. 


■IS. 

3d. 

£'260 

6 d. 

£’8o 

IS. 


,.£-So 

7d. 


IS. 

3 d 

£300 


^120 

IS. 

6d. 

£320 

gd. 

/I40 

IS. 

7d. 

£340 

I od. 

I 60 

IS. 

Sd. 

£3^0 

i id. 

;^8o 

IS. 

gd. 

£380 



IS. 

lod. 

£400 

Fvery 

article 

to 

be registered 


must be given to an agent of the 
post office, and a receipt obtained 
for it, or it will be liable to a 
double registration fee. It must 
be marked with the word Regis- 
tered, and the amount of the fee 
paid according to the compensa” 
tion secured. For letters and 
official papers the registered 
envelopes, with the registration 
stamp embossed on the Hap, 
should be u.sed ; and for specie 
they must be used. 

The compensation paid in 
respect of loss or damage of coin 
never exceeds wliatever the 
amount of coin contained in the 
letter may have been, and no 
compensation will be paid at all 
if a registered envelope is not used, 

Inlaiui Post Cards. These are 
either ofheial or private. The 
former bear an impressed half- 
penny stamp. . The following 
regulations must be observed as 
to ' *' •’ ’ . , 

I )’'ffotbing; likely to |»revent' 
the easy reading of the address 
may be' v/ritten or printed on a 
post card. 

(2) Private post cards are 
made of ordinary card board, no 
thicker than that used for official 
cards, and have a halfpenny 
stamp affixed to the face of each. 
The largest size must be the same 
as that of the largest official card, 
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that is, hve and a half inches by 
three inches and a half ; and the 
minimum size must not be less 
than three and a quarter by 
two and a quarter inches. 

(3) An official post card is 
neither folded nor cut in any way 
so as to reduce the size below 
three and a quarter b}- two and a 
quarter inches. 

(4) Nothing is attached to a 
post card on either side except 
stamps in payment of additional 
postage or stamp duty, and a 
gummed label, not exceeding two 
inches long and three quarters of 
an inch wide, bearing tlie address 
at wdiich the card is to be delivered. 

Book Packets, Packets which 
do not exceed two ounces in 
weight may be sent for one half- 
penny ; if exceeding two ounces 
they pass unconditionally at the 
same rate as letters. The limits 
of length, width, and depth are 
the same as those of letters. 

, Book packets include any 
matter wholly printed on paper 
{paper sent as stationery not 
admissible), books and periodi- 
cals, manuscripts, invoices, deeds 
and agreements, circulars pro- 
duced in identical terms by any 
mechanical process (but not to 
include typewriting or imitations 
thereof), prints or photographs 
(when not on glass, or in cases 
containing glass, or any like sub- 
stance), together with the legiti- 
mate binding or mounting, and 
anything, necessarjr fqr safe trails- 
mission. Also printed' ,car 4 § of 
ihyitatioib visiting, cards, i Christ^ 
mas, etc., cards ; but' these must 
not bear words of courtesy ex- 
ceeding five in number, e.g. '' at 
home,” “ change of Initials,’* etc. 
The packet must be open at the 
ends, .but may be tied with string, 
or in an unfastened envelope, or 
cover easily removed, and must' 
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contain no commamcatiou iii the 
nature of a letter. Very coasider- 
abie additions have been made to 
this list since October, 1906. 

News pa pers. These pa ss 
through the post within the 
limits of the United Kingdom for 
one half penny each, provided 
they are registered at the General 
Post Office. The cost of registra- 
tion is five shillings a year. Un- 
registered newspapers are charged 
at the rate of one halfpenny for 
every two ounces. The weight of 
a packet of newspapers must not 
exceed 5 ib., nor be of greater di- 
mensions than two feet in length, 
and one foot in width or depth. 

Foste RestaBte. This is .'.in- 
tended solely for the accommoda- 
tion of strangers and travellers 
wdio have no permanent abode in 
a towm. Letters and parcels 
may be addressed to the Poste 
Eestante at every head post 
office in the United Kingdom and 
to all branch post offices in 
London. Letters or parcels to be 
called for should have the words 
Poste Restante ” included in the 
address. No initials, or fictitious 
names, or Christian name only, 
will be taken in, but are at once 
' Sent to the Returned Letter Office 
for disposal ; and ail persons 
' Poste Restanted’ ’ ; 

letters must prove their iden- ' 
tity* 'Foreigners must produce j 
their passports. Poste restante j 
letters from abroad are not kept 
more than tivo months ; at pro- 
vincial post offices only one 
month ; letters posted in Lon- 
don, for one fortnight. After 
these intervals they are sent up 
to the Returned Letter Office^ 
When, however, letters addressed 
to be called for ” bear a request; 
for their return within a speeffied' 

; tame, If not delivered, they? ■ are ; 
'dealt with in accord|i-nce -with j 
such request. -fru-i 


Inland Parcel Post. In order 
that a packet may be sent by 
inland parcel post, it must be 
presented at the counter of a post 
office for transmission as a parcel ; 
but it must, on no account, be 
dei^osited in a ietter-box. The 
words Parcel Post should be 
written or printed on the left- 
hand side immediately above the 
address, and the sender’s name 
and a<idress should appear on the 
cover, but in such a manner that 
it cannot be mistaken for the 
address of the parcel. 

The dimensions allowed for an 
inland postal parcel are — 
Greatest length . . . 3 ft. 6 in. 

Greatest length and girth 

combined .... 6 ft. 

Greatest weight . . . u lbs. 

For example, a parcel measuring 
3 feet 6 inches in lengtli may mea- 
sure as much as 2 feet 6 inches in 
girth ; and a shorter parcel may 
be thicker ; thus should it mea- 
sure no more than 3 feet in length, 
it may measure as much as 3 feet 
round its thickest part. 

The full postage must be pre- 
paid by means of postage stamps, 
which must be affixed by the 
sender. The postage stamps 
shouhi either be affixed to the 
cover dose above the address in 
the right-hand corner, as in the 
case of a letter, or to the official 
parcel post label ivhich may be 
obtained at the post office. 

The rates for inland parcel post 
are as follows : — - 

Weight not Rates of 
exceeding in lbs, postage. 

1 \ 


■ 3 
S ' 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 


4 d. 

Sd, 

6 d. 

7 d. 

M. 

9d. 
lod^ 
i id. 
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not be sent The limits of size for books, 
newspapers, samples, etc., to 
.11 offensive British possessions or non-tmion 
countries are 2 ft. length and i ft. 
ngerons or width or depth. The weight must 
i not exceed 5 lbs. To countries in 
rents, not j the Postal Union, the length is 
I limited to iS in,, and the weight 
except bees, j must not exceed 4 lbs. ff, how- 
ist not con- j ever the form is that of a I'oll. the 
ring a name ; limits of size in either case are 
r from the i 30 in. in length and 4 in. in 
L the cover. 1 diameter. 

observed to j The rates on. foreign matters 
ures, when must always be prepaid. No 
sion, it will packet is forwarded if wholly 
any sucli unpaid, but if the postage is 
ransit, each insufficient, there is a charge 
; taken out, double the deficit made upon 
Iressee, and delivery. 

postage at With the exception of a very 
1 few out-of-the-way islands and 
EL, crockery, i dependencies, the postage rate 
butter, etc., ; for places within the British 
t by parcel i Empire is id, per ounce. 
je carefully ; Particulars as to the registra- 
i tion of certain letters sent abroad 
lost foreign ; can be obtained at any post office, 
the Postal | or from the P()si Office Guide. 


Approximate Time taken in the 
Transmission of Correspond- 
ence from London to Certain 
Places Abroad 


Days. Hours. 
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Name oC Place. Hours^ 

AucMaiid (viA Sail Fran- 
cisco) 30 — 

xVucMand (via Suez) . » 39 — 

Baden-Baden ....... — 21 

Bagiidad 24 — 

Bahamas 13 — 

Baliia 14 — 

B 4 ie ............... — . 20 

Balearic islands ,3 — 

Barbados 13 

Barcelona i r 2 

Batavia ■ 35 — 

Bathurst 15 — 

Belgrade 2 2 

P^elize 17 - — 

Beilin 21 ' — 

Bergen {vi 4 Newcastle) 2 14 

33 eriln ' 23., 

Bermudas (via New 

York) .^13 ~ 

Bermudas (via Halifax) 15 — 

Berne i — . 

Bey rout 8 — 

Biarritz i i 

Bloemfontein ... 19 — 

Bombay 14 ~~ 

Bordeaux — 21 

Boston, IJ.S.A. ..... 8 — - 

Bremen ..--r- -'19 

Brindisi' 2 r3-'' 

Brisbane 33 ; 

Brussels - 9 

Bucharest ' 2 , 15' 

Buda^-Pesth ......... 1 jg' 

Buenos Ayres , 22 — ' 

Ciacliz 2 17 

Cairo 6 — 

Calabar ............ 20 — 

Calcutta 16 — 

Callao (via Panama) ..31 — 

Cameroons 24 ~~ 

Cape Coast Castle ... 16 — 

Cape Palmas 25 

Cape; Town ...... 17 . — 

Carthagena. 20 - - ^ 

Chicago ..... 3: : 

Christiania 2 ; 10 '■ 

. Cologne . A . , ; . 14“ 

Colombo. V . 16 ' " 

Colon , . . » jto-'-,' ■'7^'; 


, Nmue of Place. J3o 

: Congo 

' Constantinople 

• Copenhagen 

: Coquimbo 

; Corfu 

Cyprus 

. Deiagoa Bay 

; Demerara 

I Dominica 

I Dresden ............ 

'' Falkland Island.s .... 

Fiji (via Vancouver) . . 

, ,, (via Suez) 

i Florence 

i Frankfort-on-Main . . . 

I • Geneva 

i Genoa 

■ I Gibraltar 

; Gothenburg ........ 

Grand Bassa ........ 

Grand Canaiy ....... 

Grenada 

Grey Town 

I Guadeloupe 

Guayaquil 

Hague, The 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

' Havana * 

' , Heidelberg 

, Hobart. .............. 

Hong Kong {vi4 Brin- 
disi) 

, Hong Kong (vt 4 Van- 

j couver) . , . , ’ ' 

! Honolulu 

i Iceland 

j Irkutsk 

Jamaica (via Bristol) . 

,, (vi 4 New York) 15 

Johannesburg 19 

Kurrachee ■ i *5 

Lagos .... 17 

Lima 30 

Limon i'6 
'Lisbon ' (E., , Sud-Bx- 

press) 2 

'Lisbon (M.. daily) » . . w 2 

, Lucerne , .-r- 

' ^ , Lyons 
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Name of Place. 

Madeira .... 

Madras 

Madrid .... 

Malaga 

Malta 

Mandalay 

Manila 

Marseilles . . , 

Mauritius . . . 

Melbourne . . 

Mexico 

Milan ...... 

Mombasa . . . 

Monrovia . . . 

IMonte Video 
Montreal , . . . 

Montserrat 
Moscow .... 

Mozambique 

Munich 

Muscat 

Naples 

Nevis 

Newfoundland 
New York- . , 

: Nice ' 

Nova Scotia (Halifax) 7 

Odessa^ 2 

Oporto 2 

Ottawa 9 

Palermo 2 

Panama 19 

Paris — 

Payta 24 

Penang 20 

Pernambuco 13 

Perth (West Australia) 
Pietermaritzburg 

'xs 

art Said j 

Prague ............. i 

Pretoria 19 

* uebec 8 

angoon 18 

Reggio 3 

Rio Janeiro 17 

Rome 2 

' Rotterdam — 

St. Helena : . . 17 

St. Kitts i7- 


Diiys. Hours, 


Name of Place. 

St. Louis, U.S.A. 

St. Lucia (West Indies) 15 
St. Petersburg ...... 3 

St. Paul de Loanda ... 20 
St. Thomas (West In- 
dies) . . 15 

St. Vincent (Cape Verd 

Is.) 9 

St. Vincent (West In- 
dies) 14 

Salonica 3 

Samoa 25 

San Francisco ....... 12 

Santander 2 

Savanilla 17 

Seychelles .......... 19 

Shanghai (via Vancou- 
ver) 28 

Shanghai (via Suez) . . 33 

Sierra Leone i2 

Singapore 22 

Smyrna 6 

Stockholm 2 

Strasburg — - 

Suez . , 5 

Sydney ................ 32 

Syracuse 5 

Tamatave 24 

Tangier 4 

Teheran 14 

Tenerihe 5 

Tifiis ro 

Tobago 15 

Tomsk 9 

■Trieste 2 

Trinidad. ........... 13 

Turin i 

Valparaiso Andes) 26 
Vkipajtaisb ‘ {viA Magel* 

, 1 m) 33 

Vancouver 13 

Venice. ..... ^ t 

Vichy. 4 . ... . — 

Vienna i 

-Wgo „ 3, 

Vladivostok (Summer) 17 
„ {Rainy 

Seas:on) . 3f{ 
Washington 8 


Days. Hours. 
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. NameofHaca. Bays. Hours* 

Welliiigtoa (vii San 

Francisco) ..,31 — 

Wellington (vi^ Suez) . :40 • — 

Winnipeg ii 

Yokolmma (vi 4 Van- 
couver) 24 — 

Yokohama (via Suess) 38 — 

Xaimbar ...'22 — 

Zurich — 23' 

Foreign and Colonial Parcel Post 1 
The rules and regulations for ^ 
prepay inent, address, etc., are ; 
similar to those for inland post- 
age. As regards dimensions j 
parcels to India and the colonies^ ; 
and also to Turkey and Egypt ; 
must not exceed 3 ft. 6 in. in j 
length, and 6 ft. in length and ; 
girth combined ; to Canada, 2 ft, ; 
6 in. in length, breadth, or depth, i 
or 6 ft. in length and girth com- ; 
bined ; to Italy, Spain, and ■ 
Greece, 2 ft in length, 4 ft. in ; 
length and girth combined ; to i 
other places in Europe, 2 ft. in | 
any direction. I 

The limit of weight is I T lb., and i 
the charge.s are divided into three | 
parts, according as the weight 
does not exceed 3, 7, or -ii lb. 
The exception.s are the follow- | 


TaWe of Rates 


Destination. 


I Aden 10 

„ via Italy ...20 

Algeria i 9 

Ahnam 4 o 

Argentine Republic 2 4 

Ascension i o 

Austria-Hungary ..16 

Azores i 6 

Bahamas x 0 

Barbados 10 

Belgium x o 

Bermuda 10 

Bosnia-Herzegovina i 9 

Brazil 3 b 

Brit. Central Africa 2 o 
British East Africa, i o 
British Guiana .... i o 
British Honduras ..10 
Brit, North Borneo. i o 

Bulgaria 2 3 

Gaineroons 2 3 

Cape Verd Islands . 2 6 
Caroline Islands ... 3 o 

Ceylon i o 

via Italy . . 2 o 

Chili 2 G 

„ via France . 3 10 

China i o 

,, viS. Italy ... 2 o 
Cochin China ..... 4 o 

Colombia 20 

, Comoro Islands ... 30 
I Congo Free State . . 2 6 
j Costa Rica 2,0 

I Cyprus I o' 

j Dahomey 30 

I Danish West Indies 2 o 

! Denmark 10 

i „ via Ostend 1 9 
i Dutch East Indies . 3 b 

I Dutch Guiana 20 

i Dutch West Indies . 3 6 

! Egypt I o 

vi^ Italy .... 20 
• Ffidkiand'* Islands i o 

Faroe Islands , 10 

Finland ... 23 

France ........ . t' 4 

Frenph Congo 30 
French Guiana 3; 0 
French Guinea .... 2 3 

I,. 'French Indo-China. 4 d 


Weight Every 
- not . extra lb, 
ssxceeding up to 

i Ib. tx lb. 

s, d. d. 


Australia . 
Bechuanaland 
Canada 
Cape Colony 
Fiji . . . 

Natal . . 

Orange River 


Rhodesia . . . i 9 i , 9 

Transvaal ,♦ !o ■ j. o 

,.Xo Spain, the rate of; postage i.« 
per 'parcel, and the limit, of 
• weight ahowed ' is 6| lb. i ■ to Boh via 
the charge is $$, and the 'limit 
7 lb, - , ' 


■; 
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1 'iermaii S.W. Africa 


„ viS Ostend 

rTibraUar 

Gold Coast . . . , , 
(’Greece 


tjuatexiiala 
Holiand . . . 
Honduras. . 


Iceland 

India 

„ via Italy 
Italy 


Not 

exceeding 


Not 

ex 

ceedin; 


3 lb. 

?lb. 

II io. 

Destination. 

3ib. 

7 Ib. 

II 

lb. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 


s.d. 

s. 

d. 

s, 

J. 

2 3 

2 

9 

3 

3 

St. Helena 

I 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

I 0 

2 

0 

0. 

0 

. : St. -Lucia . 

I 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 0 

3 

6 

4 

0 

St. Vincent 

I 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 0 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Salvador 

3 

0 

4 

6 

6 

0 

I 0 

I 

6 

: ■ 2 ■ 

0 

' Samoa ....... 

2 

0 

.3 

0 

4 

0 

X 3 

I 

9 

2 

3 

1 „ via Germany 

3 

0 

3 

6 

4 

0 

I 0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 Sarawak 

I 

0 

'2 

0 

3 

0 

I 0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Senega! 

2 

3 , 

3 ' 

Q 

3 

3 

2 3 

2 ', 

9 

3 

3 

! , Servia 

X 

9 

2 

3 

2 

9 

3 0 

3 

(> 

4 

0 

! ,, via Ostend 

2 ' 

0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

2 0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

j Seychelles 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

I 0 

I: 

6 

2 

0 

i Siam 

Z' 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2 0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

j ,, via Italy 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

X 0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Sierra Leone . 

I 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 0 

i 

6 

2 

0 

Somaliland 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

I 0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

„ via Italy 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2 0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Straits Settlements. 

I 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 6 

,2 

0 

2 

6 

„ via Italy 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2 3 

2 

9 

3 

3 

Sweden 

I 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

I 0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Switzerland 

I 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 


Japan i lo 

Labnan i o 

Lagos I 0 

Leeward Islands. . . i o 

Liberia 20 

Luxemburg 10 

Madagascar 30 

Madeira r 6 

Malta I o 

Martinique 30 

Mauritius 10 

via Marseilles 2 o 
Mexico ........... 10 

JMiquelon 2 o 

Montenegro 2 3 

,, via Ostend 2 6 

Morocco I o 

New Caledonia .... 40 
Newfoundland .... 10 
New 2 -ealand ..... 10 
Nigeria ‘if o 

i Norw^jy ♦*. ^ .> > . . x o 
Fto'alida 2 0 

Paraguay 2 8 

Persia . 2 o 

vii Italy ... 30 
Peru ............. 46 

Portugal J 6 

- Portuguese E.Africa 3 6 
„ W. Africa 2 6 

Reunion 3 o 

Roiimania 20 

' r „ viit Ostend 2 3 

■ • 'Russia , 20 

vli Ostend 2 3 


36 52 
20 30 
2030 
20 30 
30 40, 
16 20 


2030 
36 40 
20 30 

30 40 

26 36 

26 30 

2933 

30 36 

20 30 
4 d 50 
20 30 
2 0, 30. 


30 40 

4'0 

3040 

40 5‘0 

50 5 d 
20 26 
40 46 
3'0 3 d 
36 40 
26 30, 
293 ' 3 ' 

26 30 

2 9 ' 3 , 3 : 


„ via Belgium 

Tahiti 

Tangier 

Tobago 

Togoiand 

Tonquin 

Trinidad .... 

Tripoli 

Tristan d’Acunha. . 

Tunis 

Turkey (British ) 
Agencies) accord* ■ 
ing to route ) 
Austrian and | 
French Agencies J 
Turks’ Islands .... 
United States (New) 
York, Brooklyn, ! 
Jersey ,City^ or f 

(other places) . . . 

■Uruguay*. 

Vene^tiela 
’i^ahzlbar 


do 6 6 

20 30 


2 , 3 I 

2 o 3 o 
2 6 3 o 
2^ 9 3 3 

26 30 


30 40 50 

40 50 60 

2 ,0 ' '3 O' 4 O'- 

3, 8 ■ 4 ' T , 4 ^ 

10 20 .3; o 


; , Parcels for many foreign coun- 

1 'tries,,, and' British 'possessions 
M ..abroad may' be insured, and par- 
' ;cels .containing coin, , or any arti". 

cie of gold or silver, must be 
! insured. „ 


' c 
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Insurance may now be ejected 
up to ^400, according to destin- 
ation,- at tiie follo'wng -rates 

S, if. 

Upt0£l2 ... 04 

Ditto £’24 ... 06 

Ditto £^6 ... o 8 

Ditto ^48 . . . ' o 10 

Ditto £60 ... X o 

Ditto £'72 ... 12 

and so on, increasing 2d. for each 
£12. The fee is 5s. 8d. for £^96 
and 5s. lod. for /400. 

For exceptions see the Post 
Office Guide. There are special 
regulations as to the United 
States. 

All foreign and colonial parcels 
are liable to be opened for exxs- 
tora.s examination, and their con- 
tents are subject to customs duty 
in the country or colony to wliich 
they are sent. This duty cannot 
be prepaid ; but is, in each case, 
collected on delivery. The sender 
of every parcel is required to make 
a customs declaration on a form 
pi-ovided for that purpose. 

This form must contain — 

1. An accurate statement of 
the nature and value of the con- 
tents of the parcel ; 

2. The date of postage ; and 

3. The net weight of the arti- 
cles contained in the parcel. 

It should be fill eel up in French 
and English, if destined to the 
continent of Europe, and should 
also be accompanied by a de- 
spatch note. 

Letters and parcels may be in- 
sured to any amount at Lloyd’s, 
Avith the underwriters there, or at 
any marine insurance offices in the 
same wa}’’ as goods sent by sea ; 
and thi,s applies both to inland 
and foreign, letters . or parcels. 

The time required fox the trans- 
mi&sion of foreign and colonial 
parcels is rather longer th^'That 
lot letters and" neAv^p^pers* y ‘ , 


Miscellaneous 

I Stamps. Postage stai%is of 
: the following values are issued 
! by the Post Office : hL, id., iM., 
j 2(1., 2-}d., $d., 4d., 6d., gd., 

i lod., IS., 25. 6d., 55 ., I os., £ 1 . 

; Rural postmen are authorised 
• to sell id. stamps and registercxl 
I envelopes. 

: Persons wish-ing to sell postage 

: stamps must fill up a form, obtain- 
; able at any -post office, stating 
i the value of the stamps, and. the 
I name, address,’ ^iid occupation of 
I the A’endor. The form and the^ 
i stamps must then beUianded in 
I at any money order office and^Ti 
acknowledgment obtained. An 
order for the payment of the face 
I value of the stamps, IcvSs 5 per 
•’ cent, commission, aa’IH be sent by 
' post from the chief office of ac- 
I count, London, Dublin, or Ediu- 
! burgh. No smaller amount than 
1 one pound’s Avorth will be pur- 
{ chased from one |xerson, 

' Envelopes, Embossed E.nver 
I lopes. Embossed halfpenny En- 
! velopes are in Iaa^o '’sizes^ — 
commercial, in packets of 16 for 
gd., and foolscap, 10 for fxl. ; 
they are also sold singly. Penny 
envelopes of the following sizes 
are kept in stock : A, qf x 
3 Id- in. in packets of 20 for 15. wd. ; 

5tG 3i» Jb for IS, $d., and 
240 for 215 . ; and foolscap, 

9 X 4 in, 16 for 1.5. 6 d., 20 for is* 
lOld,, 100 for 95, 4^id., and 240 
for £ 1 25 . 6d. 

Registered Letter Envelopes, 
for foreign and inland letters, 
i bea.ring a threepenny stamp em- 
bossed on the, hap for the pay- 
ment of the registration 2 d. and 
postage id., are of hve sizes, and 
are sold : F, sj in. x 3J- in., 
each, or 12 for 3s. 3k ; G, 
6 in. X in., 3P. each, or 12 
for 35. 4d. ; H, 8 in. x 5 in., 
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for any time liut oxcoerhng ten 
(jays, hi that case the name, of 
the payee and that of the paying 
office n'nist be written on the order. 

A }>08tal order must be ]>re~ 
scnteri for paymient within tln’cc 
months from the last da_y of the 
month of issue, otherwise a com- 
mission e<:[ual to the originai 
poundage \sill be charged. 11 us 
additional charge is denoted b}^ 
postage stamps aifixed to the 
back of the order. 

As doubts existed at one time 
as to the negotiable character of 
postal orders, the words ‘‘ not 
negotiable arc now printed at 
the top. If, therefore, a holder 
of a postal order, who has ha<i 
the same transferj-ed to him for 
value, finds that the transferor 
liacl no title to the same, he must, 
on demand, restore it to the 
rightful owner. 

FROBITE 

i'Aobate is tlie oificial copy of a, 
will witi) the seal or certificate ol 
the lAobate Court, showing tlial 
it has been duly proved. 

Until the passing of the f. ujk! 
Transfer Act, 1897, probate was 
only granted, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, of wills making a 
disposition of personal property 
situated in this country. The 
only person who can obtain pro- 
bate of a will is the executor 
named therein, 

Probati; is oblain»*d cither in 
cqniiuon or in solemn form. Idic 
former is u.sed for ordinary and 
undisputed cases, the executor 
presenting the will at the proper 
registry office, {.ogether with an 
affidavit that the same is the true 
and last will of t])e deceased. The 
latter is the method adopted 
when there arc likely to be diffi- 
culties and disputes. All parties 
interestec} are cited tb appear iin 


* St Vincent. 

Salonica (British Agency), 

Savage Island. 

Seychelles. 
tSierra Leone, 

Smyrna (British Agency). 

S< unaliland J'rotcctorate. 
Southern Nigeria, 

Strai ts Settle men ts. 

Swaziland. 

'Tangier. 

^Tobago, 

^Transvaal. 

•'^Trinidad. 

Turks and Caicos Islands, 

^Virgin Islands. 

Zanzibar. 

1 Postage stamps of these colonies will be 
paid up to the value of sd. {excluding an odd 
halfpenny) when affixed to Bntish .postal 
orders. * • ■ y , 

Tile poundage payable on postal 
orders is UL eacli for orders from 
6 d, to 2x. 6 d , i£ 5 ^, each for those 
lietween 3.S. and 155., and iJrC 
each for those of higher vsdnc-' 
Broken amounts, but not -frac- 
tions of a penny, may bo made up 
l)y tlie use of British'',' postoge 
stamps not exceeding hvepenceiii 
value not three in number affixed 
to the face of any one pOst^ order,. 
Bgrf orated stamps cannot' 
accepted for thts' purpose,’’ -'V'' ' 
The semler of an order hiusi' 
'fill in the, name of the person' to 
whom' it is sent and, if he so 
wishes, he can fill ni the name of 
any particular money order office, 
when the orrler will be cashed at 
that office and no other. The 
insertion of the name of the pay- 
ing’ oifioe aflords a ‘ safeguanl 
against .payment being' made to a. 
wrong person. 

' . Postal orders may . be crossed 
like money orders 6 r cheques,, and 
paymoiit' will then bc’ 
through 'a bank. -Also, the bolder 
of a postal, order may', by'-wtiting 
On 'the face of it, d,^er .payin|nt. 


Fra] 
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court, and the will is produced, 
witnesses examined, and the whole 
facts as to the making of the will 
and its execution inquired into, 
if the court is satisfied as to the 
validity of tlie will, probate is 
granted. t\ii executor cannot be 
<,:alled upon to prove a will a 
second time in solemn form. For 
the purposes of the Inland Revenue 
a second affidavit by the executor 
is required, setting out the nature 
and value of the estate of the 
deceased for the purposes of the 
assessment of estate dut}'-. 

I'he jurisdiction of granting 
probate of wills is exercised by 
the Probate Court. The prin- 
cipal registry is at Somerset House, 
but the foUowing district registries 
have been established, since 185S, 
for granting probate of the wills 
of persons residing at the time of 
death in the respective districts : — 

Registry. District 

Bangor . Carnar\"On and An- 
glesey. 

Birmingham Warwickshire. 
Blandford . Dorsetshire. 

Bodmin . Cornwall. 

Bristol . . Bristol and Bath. 

Bury St. Ed- _ 

munds . Sufioik, West. 
Canterbury Kent, East, and 
Canterbury. 

Carlisle . Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. 

‘ Carmarthen .^Catmarthen^, Cajrdi- 
‘ gan/.'.ypembrolse, 

^ ; V / ' 'with the Dean^* . 

‘ ' ies of' East and ‘ 

West Gower (in- 
cluding the town 
of Swansea). 
Chester * . Chester. 

'Chichester . Sussex, West 
Derby . . Derbyshire, 

Durham . Durham. 

Exeter . . Devonshire. 

Gloucester . Gloucestershire (ex- ■ 

, . cept , ' :v 


Registry. 

Hereford 


Ipswnch 

I^ancaster 


Leicester 

Lewes . 
Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Liverpool . 

Llaudaff 

Manchester 


[Pro 

District. 

lierefordsliire, Rad- 
nor, and Breck- 
nock, 

S 11 hoik, East, and 
Es.sex, North. 

Lancash ire, except' 
Salford, W'est 

Derby Hundreds 
and Mancheste]'. 

Leicester and Rut- 
land. 

Sussex, East. 

Stafiord shire. 

XJncolnshire. 

West Derby Hun- 
dred. 

Glamorgan a, ml 

Monmouthshire. 

Manchester and 
Salford Hundred. 


Newcastle-on* 
Tyne . . 

Northamp- 
ton . 
Norwdch 
Nottingham 
Oxford . 


Northumberland. 
N orthampon , S th. , 
and Bedford. 
Norfolk. 

Nottinghamshire. ' 
Oxford, Berksliire, 
and Buckingham 
Peterborough Northampton, Nth. 

Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge. 

Flint, Denbigh, and 
Merioneth. 
Wiltshire. 

Shropshire and 
Montgomery. 
Somerset, West. ' 
Vorkshke^' ’ -West 
' Riding. ' * ' ’ , 
Sbmer^t, East, 

except Bath ,CX. 
Eiistricti • ' 
Hampshire* ’ . 
Worcestershire. | 
Yorkshire, ’N*. and 
E. Riding (in* 

■ ' ■ ■ ' eluding York)* 

A district .registrar' has full 
power to grant probate if lie is 
satisfied that, the deceased ha'd 


St. Asaph . 

Salisbury . 
Shrewsbury 

Taunton 

.Wakefield 

■ Wells ‘ * . 


Winchester 
Worcester 
York. •' 
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but also to cheapen tJie cost of 
publications running throng] i 
many or large editions. 

The kinds of printing presses 
in use are many and various, from 
tile original simple hand-press to 
tlie large and complicated c}dirider 
press, driven by steam power. 

The letters, marks, and signs 
with which letter-press printing 
is executed are called type ; and 
a conrplete assortment of type is 
called a fount, which generally 
consists of letters, iigiires, punctua- 
tion and other signs, diphthongs, 
spaces, brackets, etc., enclosed in 
two cases. Tlie upper case con- 
tains the capitals principally ; 
and the lower case, tiie small 
letters. Thus, in correcting prin- 
ters’ proofs, slmuld the compo.sitor 
set a capital instead, of a small 
letter, it is marked off and the 
lette.7.-s Lc., meaning lower case, 
are inserted in the margin. Shouhl 
he set a small letter instead of a 
capital, the small letter is marked 
out and n.c* inserted in the niar- 
gin. 

The varieties in size of type in 
the present day amount to forty 
or fifty, I'anging from the most 
minute, used in printing pocket 
bibles, to the largest seen on 
posters on the hoardings in the 
streets. Printers have’ a 4lstihet 
name for each size of letter, and 
about twelve different sizes are 
used in various descriptions of 
pampi'ilet work, such as cata- 
logues, price lists, etc. {See Type,) 

When the compositor has set 
up a pamphlet, a proof of it is 
pulled and placed into the hands 
of a corrector, called a reader, 
whose duty it is to detect and 
mark, by means of marginal 
references, all the erroi's which 
the compositor may have made. 

When these necessary altera- 
tions. have been second 


his pennaneiit place of abode in the 
particular district over which his 
jurisdiction extends. The wills of 
those persons who reside at the 
time of death in Londo.n, or in a 
district having no registry, must 
])e provefi at Somerset House, 

As copies of all wills are sent to 
S<,>merset House, though the origi- 
nals are kept in the district regis- 
try, it is pos.sible for any person to 
read a copy of any will by going 
to Somerset House, on payment 
of a fee of one shilling, ("opies 
may also he obtained, the cost of 
wliich will depend upon the 
length. 

As to the duties to be paid 
on taking out probate of a will, 
or letters of administration, see 
Estate Duty. 

mimm mattek. 

How to get it done* 

No niodern bii.siness house, 
which pretends to be up to date, 
can dispense with a very con- 
sideraVde amount of jn'inting 
for advertisements, invoices, etc. 
Some elementary facts concerning 
the same should be well Imown 
to all those who have anything to 
do with arranging for matter being 
printed. 

There are two distinct kinds of 
printing : letter-press and plate 
printing. 

Letter-press printing is per- 
formed directly from the type. 
This was the original kind of 
printing ; and, for a long time, 
it was the only kind in general 
use. It is still the prevailing 
process for all small kinds .of 
work. ; ' N ^ 

Plate printing,, or taking im- 
pressions from plates . made by 
the stereotype or electrotype 
process, 'is a . comparatively 
modern invention, not pniy to 
save 'the type - itself, , lrpm/*wear,. 
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inix3ression, calle<.l a revise is, | The next lorin is the copy for 
taken. After undergoing the in- the heading of a memorandum 
spection of the reader, tlris revise lonn for the same firm. It will 
is forwarded to the compiler, be well to note that words which 
wliose corrections and altera- are set in large capitals are under- 
lions having been attended to, lined thrice, “words to be set in 
tlie pages are <leemed tit for i smaller capitals are underlined 
press. ! twice ; and words to be set in 

The first proof received from a | thick type are urnhu'scored with a 
printer is called the galley proof, | rvavy line. 

which is taken before the pages i An order form is a document 
are made up. Most, if not all, j frequently needed in a, house of 
of the corrections are made on the i business ; the copy for such a 
galley ])roof ; and, after these form and t.he ]:)rinter’s proof are 
changes are made, the type- matter given. 

is arranged in pages ; the blocks The reverse side of the form 
of the pictures are put in their might either contain the address of 
proper places, when possible in the firm, so that the order could be 
the centres of the pages. Then folded and sent by post for one 
page proof, as the X 3 rinter.s call it, halfpenny, or it iriight be ruled, in 
is pulled. which case the words Carried 

Sheets are usually printed in over " would be printed in front 
four, eight, sixteen, thirty-two, pi; the space left for the total, and 
or sixty-four pages. It need the words “ Brought over 
scarcely" be said that the si2e of would be printed on the first line 
pamplfiets, price lists, catalogues, of the reverse side, 
and other comiuercial printed Price lists have frequently to 
matter varies much; but the ! be compiled in houses of business, 
sizes are all reducible to a standard i Space will not permit us to supply 
determined by the number of I a complete price list, but a speci- 
. leaves into whicli a sheet of paj^er | men page of a price list in inanu- 
is folded. ! script is given, together witti the 

The most common size is printer’s proof to it. With each 
octavo, 8 VO, each sheet of which price list, a circular is generally 
contains eight leaves, or sixteen sent. The manuscript of such a 
pages ; the next is duodecimo, circular appears below, and its 
j 2 mo, each sheet containing twelve x>rinted reproduction also, 
leaves, or twenty-four pages. , These illustrations will be a 

Now suppose that a Madlng '■VsBfeient 'guide 'to ^ any person as 

inVdlce’ is a firm* /..-tofiThe * method 't'b''be .adopted 

The' first thing' to be done is to /when' printing, matter is required, 
tnake out the copy for the printer* . A compiler should use a certain 
as shown below. Tlie printer would amount of discretion in the 
submit a proof like that shown, preparation of the “ copy ” for a 
wdiich, being correct, w'oulcl be compositor, as it is both to his 
marked for "press.” It will be advantage to have the work 
noticed that words in the manu- correctly executed, and at the 
' script underlined twice are pnnted least possible cost for corrections; 

. in capitals; and that words 'Copy, should be 'Written on 
underlined singl}^ are set in slop’* /'paper of' a moderate -size,' say^ 
|ng* or italic type. . large post quarto or foolscap 



! Street, South Norwood, 
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C. H. BULLEN & CO., 

10, High St., S. Norwood. 

U is farticularly requested that the Name and Full 
Address are written distinctly. 

Flease sm&' 


QUANTITY, DHSCRIPTION. AT ! £ S. 
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’Ij.tTTQjAoJ^ ^(/iu te~^urU6t/ '(i-tiu- 
rnMi^oa^, .;. ... 

}) , cAo-<^ ... 

tmXJbciui/lV, 'inyoL^ cA<tix:^ 


^ouMz’ 'S'iovULeAtl^ 
Sdd/rnjf cijy-Ux ii> &cc^a>J 
Sovuidj 
-B-cnuionj 
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G. H. BULibiN & GO. 

SOUTH NORWOOD. 


IPri 


Cheese. 


: d. 


s. 


Gorgonzolas, fine to finest ; | 

blue . . . per lb. | 9 j to 


8i- 

9 i 


10 


American, ordinary . 

,, choice . A 

Canadian, rich, choice, pale 
„ extra choke, mild 

English Cheddar, rich and 
ripe . ‘ ■■. ir 

Double Gloucester . 

Edam, choice to extras . | 7 j 
Gouda . . . , . j 6M 

Bondons . . each j; 2| 

■ 

Choice English Stilton 

per lb. . 

(By the whole or half Cheese 
only) 


Nenfchitel^ ’,■■■ ■ 
'Camembert 






0 

8 

8 -| 

9 

10 

o 

9 

9 

7 


r; 
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.aiiaLJJoiwej. 


^Curux-CLAA^ y 

'TTlo-Ao'rnj^ 

fft cLe^oj^ to O/nd- o-u/r~ 

'tna/fuj cuMdeynJt^ a^td urA^ AMytj-t 

OjeM-.'riruM-Atj ux) A/u tAtu^ajd^ Ift. 

WU. '/uri (tkIu cLLdlftrnjduLd io ootAXLt ^'AJb C(rnj~ 
fj/injxa/AjijL M -AuJ k oU^ttM/ 

a/yx~d CirynxyxtAxd cL- ci'HxfJ''U2 dux!t>7iex-<J, 

Tio Cfj--iruxv dLaJLL ‘' <^' UJ-addxrK^ to ^ ^rr- 

OiM-t it . ^UxM' (UrrdXXLuX to iriou ctaoo 

aatrda j jdzM. aJ Acvo- ctxtJ. / 4 » W'O/rUi- 

urLo cUxlA tjutth uJ. 

htz OU^h IjVUj'io, iXnrn^CUt dAv 

p^tvfUo cjiuMid itru tAjt (x&xri^ccxLUuru^ Aud 
0/y^4 (dAjX- tbot ^^u^t^XrAlJut. Jt io (TUyf- clxtku "to^ 
■,SlMA/U cxdlhX''fttcL..^X/ 0-^^^tAxd -Stj ^ - O^iAdtufC 
aJld io ouhrlcL iMXurnxf-exLti^nxz, a^xO 

diJtouj urtudL Z^MA^/rrU 

dxaXuA^ at tkx^i, £xtaJytixrknxuh^ 

caru ixxc^^ici^ Itx . 
(md'ita^cMrmx^ I^cru^ /T^cxYyixrri£^d<xJd^^ 
ttz . °-uxf ’ 

acOxtldi ^rUlt ’oJjtdj., axtt> /ft'rnAtaV 
AJ (Mrr^di-id(Mr^ pXrtro^'f'^ 

' ' ^ ,V ^ ;' „ " " ' 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


10 , High Street, South Norwood, 
September, 1906. 

Madam, 

We desire to thank you and our many customers and friends 
who have so generously supported us in the past. We are 
not only determined to merit the continuance of youi pati on- 
age, but to deserve and command a greatly increased business. 
No effort of ours shall be wanting to procure it. We shall 
continue to buy high-class goods, sell at low prices, and study 
the wants of those who deal with us. 

' We respectfully ask you to compare the prices quoted in 
the accompanying list with any other list published. It is 
our aim to give every advantage offered by Co-operative 
Stores, and to avoid the inconvenience and delay which every 
11^^0^'whdn dealing -at' those 'establishnients. 

‘ Hoping for an increase in your; orders, and the favour of 
your recommendation, we have the pleasure of submitting 
bur revised Price List, and remain. 

Your obedient servants, 

c. H. BULLEN & CO. 


(13--1419) 


I So 
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likely to run into when composed 
in the type chosen, and jnade up 
into pages. 

To estimate what a work will 
cost to produce is not an easy 
matter. Printers cannot charge 
less than one shilling per thousand 
letters, one hour’s composition, 
for a work, including reading, 
correcting, and making up into 
book-form, not including, of 
course, author’s correction, which 
is a separate item. 

The cost of 5,000 copies of a 
pamphlet of 32 pages, paper 
covers, runs about as follows : — 


quarto, and on one side only. 
When written on a larger size it 
interferes very much indeed with 
the compositor, in covering up 
that portion of his case containing 
figures or capitals. There should 
also be a margin on the paper at 
the commencement of each line 
of about an inch and a half, for 
auiy additions or corrections in 
manuscript, and these should be 
written as clearly as possible. 

Compilers have no idea, prac- 
tically speaking, of the time 
occupied in coiTecting and altering 
certain parts of a work when 
made up into pages. That which 
appears to them nothing, means 
a great deal to the master printer, 
because, instead of the work being 
ready for press, it has to be laid 
up, in sheets of sixteeiis, on large 
slabs, imposing surfaces, as the}?- 
are called, unlocked, and the 
corrections made ; and if a line 
or two is added or deleted, prob- 
ably the whole sixteen pages 
have to be overrun, meaning, 
perhaps, ten or twelve hours’ 
work in so doing. 

Printers, as a rule, send proofs 
in slips, or galleys, as they are 
technically termed, for correction 
before making up into pages. 
When returned to the printer they 
should be marked either revise 
or press, meaning, respectively, 

Revise,” another proof ; 
” Press,” to be printed off without 
any further proof. 

To estimate the number of 
pages a pamphlet is likely to 
make in any pat ticular size of type 
is a matter which requires very 
careful’ 'Calculation. A cbinpiler 
should, if possible, use one size 
of paper only, and the manu- 
script should be evenly written, 
so that, at a glance, it would be 
a^' easy for Hiniseif as for". the 
printer to See what the work is 


40s. per sheet 

Paper — 10 reams Double 
Demy at 12s. 

Printing 

Composition of cover . . 

Cover paper . . . . 


Printing do. 
Binding 


The cost of 5,000 copies of a 
pamphlet consisting of 16 pp., in 
paper covers, follow^s here : — 

£ s. d. 

Composition — i sheet (16 

pp.) ...... 2 o o 

Paper — 10 reams of Demy 300 

Printing 150 

Composition of cover .,030 
Paper for cover . . .150 

Printing o 15 o 

Binding 150 

^ , £913 ° 


PrI] 
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moment to be actually Hooded 
with illustrated price lists, etc., 
whici). v¥Ould have been almost 
impossible a. ^e^v years ago. 

Very few printers print direct 
from type, llic work as, as a 
rule, electro typed, as it would 
not be safe, in case of an accident 
in the process of printing, to work 
direct froan wood-cuts. An 
electro could easily be red.aken 
from the wood-cut if damaged, 
Imt a wood-cut could not he re- 
placed without re-engraving. I. he 
cost of electrotyping a work is 
frona three farthings to one penny 
per square inch ; mounted ready 
for printing, from one penny to a 
penny farthing. 

'The process of stereotyping is 
one of the easiest, if not the 
simplest, method of producing 
plates from type, and .so com-' 
niands a fair share of patronage 
from .printers generally. The 
cost of stereotyping a work is a 
half-penny per square ^ inch ; 
niounted ready for printing, 
three farthings to a penny. 

It is only necessary now to 
mention those sizes of pages 
which cU’e most generally favoured. 


in. X 
lo" in. X 
8 1 in. X 
iij in, X 
10 in. 


5 in. 

ill* 
5l in* 
§1 in. 
6^ in. 


AM 

xzi in. X yo m. 
x% ih, 'x 3 t' in. 


Crown Octavo . 

Crown Quarto 
Demy Octavo 
Demy Quarto 
Royal Octavo 
Royal QMftto ,■ '' - 
I mwarM Detavd 

Typewriting has been necessi- 
tated by the progress xm'inting- 
achieved • in the nineteenth, 
century. It enables a writer to 
correct his work with greater 
accuracy if in typewiiting, than 
in manuscript ; and, secondly, 
it saves a great amount of labour 
as well as expense in correcting 
proofs when in type. Ihe usual 


charge for Typewriting nianuscript 
is about three halfpence per 
folio of seventy-two words, includ- 
ing paper, etc. ....This charge also 
applies' to copying company- 
prospectuses, lawyers’ briefs, aiu"l 
a variety of other matters. 

Illustrations now play a large 
part in circukirs, adveitisenumts, 
etc., and a few \vGrds must be 
devoted to the process a.nd 
cost of such work, 'rhere are, 
at least, five methods by means 
of which show-cards, catalogues, 
and price lists can be illustrated. 

If coloured illustrations arc 
required they can be produced 
either by chromo-lithography or 
by wdiat us known as the tlnee 
block process. Illustrations in 
black and white, or in any one 
tint, can be produced by process 
blocks either in line or half tone 
as it is called. Lastly, there is 
the time-honoured but yet un- 
excelled wood engraving. We 
will devote a paragraph or two to 
each of these metliods, as far as 
they apply to commercial print- 
nig. , , 

Chromo-lithography i.s the pro- 
cess employed to produce the 
art supplements x>resented at 
Cliristmas by the illustrated 
papers and rnagazines, and it is 
also that used to produce the 
large and elaborately cok^ured 
'‘advertisements issued by . tlm 
■great firms which adt'ertise their 
wares so freely in this country. . 
Many persons 'seem ^ to^ be ^ under 
the ’ erroneous impression- ! that 
continental countries are p'rodu'e- ; 
ing fretter chrOmO-printin^' than 
we are in England ; but tliis^idea > , 
■is altogether erroneous. Some ■ 
of the very best )vork is turned out’ 
'in. this country. : 

The three block , process is a : 
modern method tiy which, a' 

' painting* or water-colour drawing, 
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or a natural object, can be tepro- 1 to be always pressed for time ; 
dnced 1)y photography, supple- ; hence, the process block has 
inented hy Diechanical means, so | become a necessit}^ 
as closely to resemble the paint- | Wood engraving is the' 'art of 
ing, di^awing, or natural object. I cutting upon a block of box- 
1, n addition to the price paid to j wood, which presents a perfectly 
the artist for the picture, or water- | smooth surface, a design, which 
colour drawing, when such is I has previously been drawn in 
employed, about three shillings j black lead pencil, or in(.Uan ink, 
per square inch must be allowed ! by a drauglitsinan, who is gener- 
for the production of the colour | ally an artist, distinct from the 
blocks, Specimens of this kind of ! wood engraver ; or which has 
illustrations can be seen in the j been photographed upon tiie 
coloured plates of Pitman’s Com- ! block, 

mercial Geography. ! It is the !.>usincss of the -wood* 

Line blocks are produced by cutter to leave all the lines upon 
photography, upon zinc plates, | the block, which the draughts- 
from pen and ink drawings. The | man has traced wdth the pencil ; 
sketch or drawing fj’ora which the j and, to do this, he, of course, cuts 
zinco is to be produced must not j away all the parts wKich form the 
be touched by a brush of any i spaces between the lines of the 
kind, and it should be drawn on i drawing. 

good paper ; for any defect in tlie j When engraving directly from a 
drawing wdll show itself more ! photograph, lights must be taken 
prominently in the zinco. All | out. solid blacks put in, and the 
sketches to be reproduced by the I whole must be actually redrawn 
process system should be drawn j by a tool called a graver, as far as 
much larger, and not smaller than | the wood-cutter is concerned ; 
the required wsize, because the and herein lies his skill. Although 
camera can reduce much better the photograph is flat and devoid 
than it can enlarge. Line blocks of correct light and shade, tlie 
vary in price from threepence final print from the finished w^ood 
to sixpence per square inch, ac- block will be clearly cut and 
cording to the intricacy of the, sharp with a brightness wdiich 
drawing and the quality of the cannot be obtained from the best 
zinco. 1 process wwk, 

Half-tone blocks are produced I The cost 


of wood- engraving 
varies with the amount of work 
in the subject ; but, roughly 
estimating, the price ranges irom 
eighteenpence to half a crown per 
squai'e inch. 

Even the novice, armed with 
a good hand magnifier having a 
power of ten diain.eters or there- 
abouts, can distinguish a half-tone 
picture from a wood-engraving, 
as the former exhibits the rows pf 
circular dots impressed upon the 
plate by the glass screen through 
which the photograph; w^j^Takeii, 
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while the wood-engraving shows 
the lines, dashes, and singular 
dots left by the graver. 


PROMISSOIY NOTES 

A promissory note is an \incon- 
ditional promise in writing made 
by one person to another, signed 
by the maker, engaging to pay on 
demand, or at a fixed or deter- 
minable fubire time, a sum 
certain in money to, or to the 
order of, a specified person or to 
bearer. 

The two parties to a promissory 
note are : — 

1. The maker, who issues and 
signs it ; and 

2. The payee, to whom the 
promise of payment is made. 

It will thus be seen that a 
promissory note needs no accept- 
ance. 

Like bills, promissory notes 
may be made to bearer, on de- 
mand, to order, or at sight. 
There are also special notes, non- 
negotiable notes, and notes for 
term. The stamp duties are tlie 
same as for bills of exchange, 
except that tlie duty is alway.s 
an ad valorem one. 

The usual forms of promissory 
notes are : — ■ 


[Fri 


May 1 8. 1906, 



On demand 
promise to pay 


1 

io 

John Smith or his. 
order, the sum of One 
hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling, valm 
received. 

.John 


Coventry, 

January ig, 1906, 


Three months after 
date I promise to 
pay to the order of 
John George the sum. 
of Fifty-six pounds, 
value received. 




John Waldorf. 


£215. Richmond, 

January 28, 1906. 

Thirty days after 
date / promise to pay 
to the order of Janies 
Hogg Tim hundred 
and fifteen pounds, 
value received, 

John Moses, 


A promissory note made pay- 
able to a person or his order must 
be indorsed by that person. 

It can be indorsed sj)eciaUy or 
in blank. If theformer, it is made 
payable to a specified person or 
order. If the latter, it is simply 
indorsed by ttfe person to, whose 
^prder,it' last made 'payable* 
'aiid;'.thon made payati»le ',to‘ a 
particular person (but not to his 
order), or left, without specifying 
the name of any 'person at all. . 

Value" is presumed as in the 
case of a bill of exchange, and the 
words - value received are 
■unnecessary. * - 

. ; When It' is proved that., no 
value has been given for a pro- 
missory note, the maker is liable 


193 
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if the note gets into the hands of a 
third party and any value has been 

given. 

Promissory notes are indorsed 
and passed from hand to hand 
like bills of exchange. 

The maker is the person pri- 
marily liable. If he fails to pay, 
ail}* other person whose signature 
appears on the note is liable for 
the amount provided due notice 
of dishonour is given. 

FBOOFS 

Correction of Printer’s Proofs, 
In order to correct a printer’s 
proof, a knowledge of the symbols 
generally employed for that pur- 
pose is needful. The following 
specimen of printed matter has 
been prepared in order to illus- 
trate most of the t37pographical 
errors which meet the eye of a 
proof reader, while in the margin 
the ordinary methods of correct- 
ing them are shown, .Explana- 
tions are added with the view of 
rendering the use of the symbols, 
as intelligible as possible. It 
should be noted that underlining 
a word once in the manuscript, or 
in the j^roof, is an indication to 
the printer that the word should 
be printed in italics ; a double 
underlining - indicates' small 
CAPITALS, and three lines indicate 

large CAPITALS. 

1. Change from lower case (or 
small) letters to capitals. For 
small capitals \\Tito sm. caps.” 

2. Indent, to show beginning of 

paragraph. ^ , 

3. The letter is turned 

upside down ; the symbol in the 
margin, a small curl, means , that 
the letter is to be re-turned. 

4. The letter wrongly 

printed in italics ; the correction 
” w f ” means wrong fount.” 

5. A *Cspace ** (a piece ^pf lead 
used to divide woirds) ,h^' .heen 


omitted between the words 

that ” and “ has ” ; the cori*ec- 
tion is marked by a caret, as 
shown, and the mark in the margin, 

6. A wrong hnal letter appears 
in ” does ” ; the pen is drawn 
through it, and the right letter 
is written in the margin. The 
sloping stroke following the ” s ” 
is merely a dividing mark, usually 
placed after each correction, in 
case any others should follow in 
the same line. 

7. A comma instead of a full 
stop is printed after the word 

operation ” ; a circle is drawn 
round it, and the full stop, 
encircled, is written in the mar- 
gin, followed by to show 

that the next word, when,” 
must begin with a capital. 

8. A hyphen is omitted after 

de ” at the end of the line ; the 

error is noted by a caret under- 
neath and a hyphen bet'sveen two 
vertical or sloping lines in the 
margin, 

9. There is too much space 
before the word “ or ” ; the Isign 
employed m.eans that the words 
should be closed up. 

10. '* Closed ” is wrongly 
printed with a capital ” c ” ; 
Lc. is an indication that the letter 
should be “ lower ca.se.” 

11. A full stop is wrongly 
inserted after the word ” ques- 
tion ” ; the correction is made by 
a circle in the margin, followed 
by the letter “ d,” signifying 
“ dele,” the Latin word for ” ex- 
punge.” The letter shoxild be 
written, as shown, and not the 
ordinary roman or italic “ d,” 
which might in some cases be 
taken to represent that letter 
itself and not the word dele.” 

12. A semicolon is needed after 
the word 


13. The ” 'and 

motion ” 'require 
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Q uestion.^ CojM 

previous question is air inSemous method of ^ 9 

* avoiding a upon any question tha^has been * ^ 

proposed, but its technical name doe/ little to ** 

) Ijf ^ elucidate its operatioi^ )i^hen there is no de^* ^ 

• bate,"^ or after a debate is jzilosed, the Speaker ^ ^ 

^ ordinarily puts the question^as a matter of course, ^ J 
without any direction from the House^but, by a Sj 
Wi$ Ibr ^motio n the previous question, the Speaker 
act may be intercepted and forbiddenj ^ 

^The words of this motion are, that*the question ]/ 
be now put, j Those who wish to avoid 
xetA/nrj putting of the ehief question ma ^a -que stimi vote ^ 

Cj against the previous^ or latter) , and, if ^ a(j^^ 

V "’it be*Tesolved in the negative, the Speaker is pre 

/ f> cxKk 

tj vented from puting the main question, as 

^ may, howQver, be brought forward again on an- £dJ 
qth,er;da^^ as th«; , negation ^ of the^previcms 

ly ^ question^merely binds the speaker not to ^ 

the main qmUlm at that time, P arliamenta ry'^^ 

xksjLj Practice. 


ii§B 


Pro] 

and this is indicated by the line 
drawn as shown and the letters 
" trs ” (transpose) in the margin, 

1 4. An apostrophe is wanted to 
mark the possessive case in 
“ Speaker’s/' Tlie sign under the 
apostrophe in the margin is used 
to distinguish it from a comma. 

15. There should be no new 
paragraph, but the words should 
“ run on without a break. 

16. The mark between the 
words “ that " and the ** is 
caiised by a *' space ” standing 
up ; attention may be called to 
it in several ways, that shown in 
the margin being perhaps the 
simplest. 

17. A new paragraph (N.P.) 
should begin with the word 

those," 

18. Corners of line slipped. 

19. Remove the word “chief" 
and substitute “ main." 

20. The words “ main question " 
are to be removed, as shown by 
the letter d " for “ dele." 

21. First portion of parenthesis 
missing before the word “ or." 

22. The word “ question " has 
been struck througli in mistake. 
The dots underneath mean that it 
is not to be removed, and “ stet " 
in the margin (meaning “ let it 
stand ") is only a confirmation of 
the instruction to the printer. 
(When words iiave been wrongly 
struck out in MS., if dots are 
placed under them the compositor 
will understand that they are to 
be printed.) 

23. Bad letter in “ ?'esolve." 
Attention is called to it by a cross. 

24. Letter “ t " omitted in 

“putting.'” 

25. Some wmrds have, been 
omitted after “ the " at the end of 
the line. “ Out, see^ copy,"- is a 
.direction to ' the printer td refer. 'to 
the ’ MS, for . the missing' wotds,, ^ 
which ill the present .case nre.'- '' 


" House have thus refused to 
allow it to be put. It." 

26. “How ever " to be closed up. 

27. Two lines are close together 
and need to be “ leaded " or placed 
further apart. “ Ld " is a con- 
traction for “ lead." 

28. The wwds “ previous ques- 
tion " should be within quotation 
marks. 

29. Capital instead of small 
“ s." 

30. Transpose letters in “ ptu." 

31. The word “ question " to be 
in roman. 

32. “ Rule " (or short line) 
wanted after the word “ time." 

33. “ Parliamentary Practice " 
to be in italics. 

The passage as corrected is as 
follows : — 

THE PREVIOUS QUESTION 

The previous question is an 
ingenious method of avoiding a 
vote upon any question that has 
been proposed, but its technical 
name does little to eluc.idate its 
operation. When there is no 
debate, or after a debate is closed, 
the Speaker ordinarily puts the 
question as a matter of course, 
without any direction from the 
-House ; but, by a motion for the 
previous question, the Speaker's 
act may be intercepted and for- 
bidden. The words of this mo- 
tion are, that the question be 
now put. 

ITose who wish to avoid the 
putting of the main question vote 
against the previous (or latter) 
question ; and, if it be resolved 
in the negative, the Speaker is ' 
prevented from putting the main 
question, as the HouvSe have thus 
refused to allow it to be put. It 
may, however, be brought for- 
ward again on another day : as 
the negation of the/' " previous 
question " merely binds the 
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Speaker not to put the main i Michaelmas 
question at that time. — Parlia- ! Christmas , 
imvitary Practice . 

QUARTER BAYS 
English 

f.ady Day . . March 25, 

Midsummer. . June 24. 


September 29. 
December 2v 


Scotch 


February 2. 
May 15, 
August I. 
November ii 


Candlemas . 
Whitsuntide 
Lammas 
Martinmas . 


RAILWAYS 

The following are the principal railways of the United Kingdom, 
together with the chief towms situated on their routes : — 

I — England 

Railway. Londoa Termiaus. 

London and North-Western Euston . 

(L. N.W. R.) 


Chief Towns on Line. 
Rugby, Crewe, Preston, 
Lancaster, Carlisle ; 
Leeds and Manchester ; 
Holyhead ; Birming- 
ham ; Liverpool. 
Peterborough. Doncaster, 
York. 

Leicester, Derby, Shef- 
Carlisle, 


Great Northern 
(G.N.'R.) > 

Midland . 

(M.R.) 

Great Western 
(G.W.R.) 

London and South-Western Waterlqo 
(L. & S.W.R.) 

Great Eastern . 

(G.E.R.) 


held, Leeds, 

Bristol. 

Reading, Bristol, Exeter, 
Plymouth, Feiizance 
Gloucester, Swansea. 
Southampton, Portsmth,, 
Plymouth, Exeter. 

Liverpool Street Cambridge, Norwich, 

y armou th, Ipswich , 
Colchester. 

vSoiith -Eastern and Chat- Plolborn Viaduct Chatham, Faversham, 
harn Croydon. 

(S.E. & C.R.) London Bridge Canterbiir}^ Dover, 

Cannon Street Tonbridge, Ashford. 

CharingCross * Folkestone, Reading. 

London, Brighton, and, Victoria . Croydon, Portsmouth, 

, - 'vo4st' . Brighton, Nawhaven, 

S,CK4 ' , ’ Eastbourn©.' ' ' 

!ifortii-'Eastern . . Norhianton, Yorlr, Dar-*‘ 

(N.E.Ii.) ■ , Ilngton, . ' ^Newcastle, 

Barwi<ik. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire . . . ; , , . Liverpool, Wigan, Bolton, 

■' ’ ■ Btiry,' ' Manchester," 

'Rochdale,’ Wakefield', ‘ 
Normanton.’ ■ 

Liverpool, ' ’■ Manchester, ^ 
Sheffield ; ' ' Grimsby, 

■ Nottingham, Leicester.,; 
Rugby, ^ , 


Paddington 


Marylebone 
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Chief Towns on Line. 

Carlisle, Gretna, Lockerbie, Glasgow, Stir- 
ling, Perth, Forfar, Stonehaven, Aber- 
' deen. 

Berwick, Dunbar, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, 
Stirling, Alloa, Cupar, Dundee. Edin- 
burgh and Dundee direct by Forth 
Bridge. Dundee to Aberdeen. 

Cdasgow and South-Western Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, Dumfries, 

Annan, Gretna, Carlisle. 

Highland ...... Perth, Dunkeld; Blair Athol, Forres, 

Nairn, Inverness, Dingwall, Tain, 
Thni'so. 

Great North of Scotland .Aberdeen, Peterhead, Banff, Ballater, 

Elgin. 

Glasgow, Helensburgh, Tarbet, Ardhil, 
Fort William, 


Railway. 


Caledonian 


North British 


West Highland 


Great Northern . , . DabUn, Balbriggan, Drogheda, Dundalk, 

NeuTy, Belfast, Antrim, Coleraine, 
Londonderry, Donegal. 

Midland and Great Western Dublin, Mullingar, Athlone, Ballinasloe, 

Galway. 

Southern and Western . . Dublin, Kildare, Waterford 

Ti 

Dublin, Wicklow, and Wex- Dubl 
ford 

RAILWAY RATES 

The ‘ rates for carrying goods 
which railw^ay companies may 
not exceed are set out in the 
Railway Rates and Charges Acts 
of 1891 and 1892. 

In these Acts the maximum 
rates are grouped in six gi*eat 
sections, as follows : — 

Sectioa. Description of merchandise. 

1 . Goods and minerals. 

’ IL Animals, 

IIL Carriages, ‘ 

IV. Dangerous goods, and ex- 
ceptionally bulky articles. 

V, Perishable merchandise by 
. . ' passenger train. A 
Vi,, Small' parcels '‘goods 
traias-. , '’.’"i*'-: 


Section I, consisting of goods 
and minerals, is divided into eight 
classe 3 i the first ' three ’ of ' .which 
are indicated by the letters A, E, 
C ; the last five being numbered 
L 2, 3, 4, 5. 


! Class. Example of 
goods. 

I A Ores of metals 

j B Granites in the rough 

stete : . , 

C Dyewoods , . , 

1 Raw cotton . . , 

2 wool 

^ 3 Woollen goods . . 

4 Ribbons (partly^„ pf 

silk) . 

5 , SillVgooda . 


Minimum 

weight. 

4 tons. 
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Tile table below gives the maximum rate per ton per mile for con- 
signments included under the eight classes of section I, and also the 
maximum charges which railway companies arc authorised to make 
for services a-t the terminals. 

lintiiiii' of 


Maximum rates fnr carria5?e. 


Maximum chargees for service at terminal: 


Servict* ti-TminrU:-;. 


Next 50 i Remain* 
m. or 1 tier of 
niider. i distance, 


Fijst CO ' Next 30 
m, nr ; m. or 
under. under. 


Station . 
terminal at! 
each end. 1 


Pence, i Pence. 


Pence, i Pence. 


Pence. 


Pence, Pence. 

0*50 ‘ 0*40 
O-So ; 0-50 
1*20 0*70 
1*40 I-OO 
i*8o 1*50 
2*00 : 1*80 

2*50 2*30 

3*25 2*50 


Pence. Pence. 

0*95 ! 0*85 
r*25 i 1*00 
I *80 i 1*50 
2*20 i 1*85 
2*65 . 2*30 


may be illustrated by a sup- 


The use of the foregoing table 
po.sititious case. , . , . „ _ 

Suppose that a consignment of cotton goods weighing half a ton 
be sent from Manchester to London., a distance of 1S5 miles, the 
railway rates would be as follows : 

Cotton goods are in C^ass 3. ■ 


miles at 3*^^^ 

,, 2*00 

1*80 


Remainder 


Station Tenninals 
Service . 


30 ' so Above 

inilKS, mile';, somitas. 

<!?.. JJ. A d. 

06 08 o ro 

o 6 b S on 

06 o 8 10 

o 6 -OilQ I' z. 

06 o xo , r 3, 

07 X o 16 

011 I 3 20 

12 t ^ % 


111' miles. miles, mllc^ 


3*10 1 

2*65 ! 

2*00 : 

i 3'6 o ' 

3-LS 1 

2*50 

' 4*30 

370 

3*25 



30 50 55 Over 

mile'i. ijiiiw. luiles. 55 in, 
s. d. s. d. s. d, s. d. 

06 010 10 II 

06 XO 10 IX 

07 XO 10 II 

09 16 X 6 X 3 

oil 16 16 I 8 

10 x6 17 I TO 


Weight ID 30 
tb. niiles, miles. 

s. d. s. d. 

18.. o 6 06 

24 . . o 6 06 

28.. o 6 06 

36.. o 8 09 

42.. o 8 o ir 

56.. o 8 10 


ijimt Horltiera, Great Western, 
Miilanii, ani London and 
lortli-Westera Hallways, 

30 50 wo ' Over 

ih. miles. miles. miles. 100 mile.s. 


London and South-Western Ry. 

Weight. 


3 '? 

nules. 


14 . . . 
16 ... 
18 

20 ... 
22 . . . 
24 . . . 
Above 
24 lb. 
per lb. 


11.. . 06 08 10 I c 

14.. . 06 09 XI 1 e 

21.. . o 6 on I 3 III 

24.. . 06 10 16 2C 

Above-j 

241b. [o o|; O ol O O I 

per lb. ) 

Goods are also carried for short dis- 
tances by various companies, e.g. 


\ o o.^ o ol o of o 

Great Eastern Railway, 

30 mik's. 


Weight. 

ib. 


Abfjve 30. 


London Parcels Delivery Co., Ltd, 

Weight. 


5 mi U;Sj. 


56'. . . , . o 10^ , * 2,4® 

Farm produce, in boxes, is carried at 
owner's risk, not exceeding 6o lb., 
20 lb. 4df., above 20, 5 Ib. id. 

1 id. every additional 8 lb. 

2 xd. „ „ a „ 


Pickfords, Ltd., and 
Paterson & Go. 


Suburban Parcel Delivery. 

; not Weight not 

[ing exceeding 


London, Brighton and South- 
Coast Railway^ 

"Weight 10 30 30 50 55 Ov«r 

5 b. mile;?, miles, niiles. miles, mileit. 55 m* 

s. d. s. d. s» d. s. d. $. If?. $, d. 

2.. 04 04 04 04 04 04 

4. .04 04 05 06 od.o6 

.,5^. 9 '4 04 0 5 \ 0 6 . 0 '7, .:o 7 

6.. 0 4 o '4 os 6' O;-’!®' ' 'o , 8 

7.. 04 04 05 06 08.08 

ti,. 0 '4 0 0, 6 08 0,9 - "9-9 


28 .0 H i.|o ..... I 6 

56' , . » * . ^ 0 10 ' ‘ 224 . . ; . . 2 o 

■ In excess of z ewi,,' per cwt. ^ 

The- rates in Scotlan; 4 ’S|Us follows 
by the following railways t-r . 
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HIgMaiid, North British, and 
Oaledonlaii, 


Weiulit 

HI 


r, 


mo 

150 


!b. 

mile:;. 

ttules. 

tfUlts”, 

milch. 

imtes. '^cn in. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

•S', d. 

s, d. 

s. «. 

h • 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 


0 

4 

0 

b 

0 

6 

0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

b . . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 8 

0 8 

0 8 

7.. 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

S 

0 9 

0 9 

0 9 

9 - 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

s 

0 11 

0 II 

0 II 

ro. . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 

I 0 

I 0 

1 0 

iz , . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 

I 0 

1 2 

I 2 

14 - . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 

I 1 

X 6 

1 6 

x6. . 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 10 

I 2 

I 8 

I 8 

x8.. 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 10 

I 5 

I 9 

1 9 

20. . 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

II 

I 4 

I 9 

£ 10 

22 , . 

0 

6 

0 

6 

I 

0 

I r> 

1 11 

I 11 

24.. 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 6 

2 0 

2 0 


In Ireland the rates are as fol- 
lows : — 


Midland Great Western. 


Weiii'lit: 



so 

10 


1 


Over ISO 

Uk 

mik-h. 

JlHlch. 

mil 

Oh, 

IIJIJCB, 

miles. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


2 . . 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

D 4 

, 6 . . 

0 

6 

0 

b 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 6 

10 . . 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 10 

15 . • 

'0 

6 

0 

6 

0 10 

1 

0 

I 2 

20 . . 

0 

6 

0 

8 

I 

0 

I 

3 

1 6 

25 •• 

0 

6 

0 10 

I 

2 

I 

6 

I xo 

30 • * 

0 

8 

I 

0 

I 

4 

I 

9 

z 2 


Great Northern. 


Wkighl 

30 

s'o 

■TOO 

Above 

IhT 

mik'S, 

mile;'. 

miles. 

100 miles. 


6". d. 

s. d> 

a, d. 

s. d. 

3 . , . 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

7 . . . 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

8 . . . 

0 6 

0 7 

0 8 

0 9 

10 . . . 

0 6 

0 7 

0 9 

0 9 

'12 ... 

0 6 

0 8 

0 IX 

I 0 

x8-, 

0 6 

0 9 

X I 

I -3 

25 -.V 

G 6' 

0 XX 

I 4 

I 6 


■0 8 

. ; X ' 2 . 

'r- ‘6 

I 9 


Midlani (Nor. Go/s Gominltte©).’ 


Weigiil 50 ion Above 

Ibr nnies. iriiJes. niile-, niii us. 100 miles, 

$. (I, s, d, s. d, s. d. $. d, 

3 . . o 4 

xo . . o 6 

15 . . o 6 

. . o 6 

• 25 . , o 6 

'30 . . o 8 

35 • • o 9 
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Great Southern and Western. 


Weij? 

ht 

m sc 



h,!. 



{ ,t . 1 - 


lb.' 


ujikh. 

Dnic'-. 


les. 

mil 




A'. 

d. 

.A. 

(L 

5. 

d. 

A. 

d. 

2 . 


0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 • 


0 

6 

0 

b 

0 

6 

0 

6 

6 . 


0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 , 


0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 


10 . 


0 

6 

0 

8 

1 ' 

0 

I 

0 

15 • 


0 

6 

0 

0 

I 

2 

I 

4 

20 . 


0 ■ 

6 

0 

II 

I 

4 

1 

9 

24 . 


0 

6 

1 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 


SALE OF GOODS 
llie law as to the sale of goods 
has been codified by the Sale of 
Goods- Act, 1893. The chief 
points in connection with the 
same are here briefly noticed. 

The definition is given as fol- 
low^s : A sale of goods is a con- 
tract whereby the seller transfers 
or agrees to transfer the property 
in goods to the buyer for a money 
consideration called the price* 
It is essential that the whole of the 
rights of the seller should be 
intended to be passed to the pa& 
chaser, and in order that the con- 
tract may fall within tlie Act 
there must be some money conr- 
sideration, even though the 
money may not be the whole of it. 

Unless the goods actually pass 
from the seller to the buyer at the 
moment the contract is made, no 
contract of sale is enforceable at 
law if the value of the goods is £io 
or upwards unless .(a) .something 
is given in earnest to bind the 
‘ccmtract, or {^) a part^phj^ment is 
instde^.-or (c;) a note or, memoran- 
dum' 'in- writlug' "is made '.and 
signed by the -party 'to be charged 
or, his 'agent.,' 

The , note or niemoraadum 
should contain the names of the 
parties to the contract, the 
• terms of the contract in Tuib and 
it must be signed. The note or 
memorandum, although evidence 
of an agreement between the 
201 


0 

4 

0 4 

0 4 

Q 

4 

0 

6 

0 6 

0 8 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 8 

0 10 

I 

0 

0 

6 

0 8 

I 0 

r 

3 

0 

6 

0 XO’ 

X 2 

I 

6 

0. 

•s 

I 0 

I 4 

X ' 


0 

9 

, I- ,3 

I 6 

■ 

0 



subject matter of the contract,, or 
that he will hatre the , right to do 
so under an agreement for sale 
at the time when the property is, to 
pass, ,11ius,.when' a man e:?£poses 
^ goods for sale in ' Wd: .shop,, ^ he 
*i©piifedly warranty thatv-he -has 
a good' right ' to . sad 
naturally follows from this that 
the ! wat3rants 
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Upon the sale of goods connected 
^ with that trade. This is entirely 
a question of evidence. 

(e) By the Merchandise Marks 
Act. 1887, a v/arrant}" of genuine- 
ness is implied from a trade-mark 
or description. 

(/) By the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893, the seller 
of manufactured or artiliciaiiy 
prepared fertilisers or feeding 
studs is bound to give a particular 
invoice to the buyer, and this 
* invoice has the effect of a war- 
ranty of the statements contained 
in it. Also on the sale of an 
article for use as cattle food, there 
is an implied warranty by the 
seller that the article is fit for 
feeding purposes. 

(g) By the Chain Cables and 
Anchors Act, 1894, on a contract 
for the sale of a chain cable there 
is an implied warranty that it has 
been properly tested and stamped. 

Conditions. A contract of sale 
is sometimes entered into subject 
to, certain conditions. If the con- 
dition is a “ condition precedent,'^ 
that is, something to be done by 
one of the parties before the con- 
tract of sale is itself binding, the 
non-fulfilment of the condition 
gives the other party a right to 
treat the contract as void. But a 
condition may be so w'orded as to 
amount to a warranty, and in any 
case the purchaser may, if the 
contract^pFsato’ is to /any 

j,, *' to 'be fulfilled' by 'The 

‘'^■ vendor, treat 'tlie breach' of the' 
condition as a breach of warranty, 
and not as a ground for the repu- 
diation of the contract. 

'A Transfer of Property. It^ is 
important -to determine the time 
when the property in the goods 
passes from the seller to the 
buyer, since the risk lies with 
the owner. . Veiy frequently the 
time of the transfer ' of the piro^ 
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perty is not coincident wdth that 
of the possession. In order to fix 
the time, the first thing to be doiae 
is to look at the intention of the 
parties. But if there has been no 
expression of intention, and if the 
facts of the case do not imply 
something to the contrary, the 
following are the rules to ):»c 
observed : — 

(a) Where there is an uncon- 
ditional contract for the sale of 
specific goods which are ready for 
delivery the property passes to the 
buyer when the contract is made. 
The fact that the time of payment 
or delivery is postponed is im- 
material. 

(b) Where there remains some- 
thing to be done by the seller in 
order to put the goods into a 
deliverable state, or where the 
goods have to be measured, 
weighed, or tested, the property 
does not pass until the act required 
is done and notice of it has been 

. given to the buyer. 

(c) Wliere goods are delivered 
to the, buyer on approval or on 
sale or return,*' or on other similar 
terms, the property passes to the 
buyer as soon as he approves of 
them, or does some act showing 
his adoption of the transaction; 
and he will be presumed to have 
approved of the goods if he 
retains them, and gives no notice of 
rejection within a reasonable time. 

' .(<^F ’^bere there is a contract 
for the sale of unascertained or 
future goods by description, and 
goods of that description in a 
state ready for delivery 'are u.u- ' 
conditionally appropifiatecl to the ; 
contract by either party ’with' the 
express or implied ’ assent of the , 
other, the property in tiiese goods 
passes at once to the buyer. Such 
an appropriation is made wdien 
the goods are delivered to a carrier 
for transmission to the buyer. 






jr to there is ao delivery unless and 
)uyer until such third person acknow- 
cord- ledges to the buyer that he holds 
ict of the goods on his behalf- This 
reed, does not affect the right of delivery 
o be I which may have passed by the 
t are ! transfer of a bill of lading or other 
i, the I document of title to the goods, 
illing i It is the duty of the seller to 
ds to ! deliver the exact quantity of 
: the I goods ordered. If he delivers 
it be ; either more or less, the buyer has 
price j the option of refusing or of accept- 
on of ! ing them. If he accepts them, 
i he must pay for the quantity 
jr of j accepted, whether more or less 
efiec- I than the quantity ordered, at the 
:.s not ; contract rate, 
over ! The buyer is not bound, except 
>f the ; by agi'eement, to accept delivery 
>erate of the goods by instalments. 

. that Uen of the Seller. For any 
er of breach of the contract of sale the 
fer of buyer and the seller have a per- 
. ; sSonal remedy, the one against the 
made ! other. But in addition to the 
,ce of j personal remedy a seller has 
a the ! certain rights against the goods 
cany j themselves, even though the 
It is I property in them may have passed 
give ; to the t>uyer, so long as the actual 
for i possession of them remains with 
- If, I the seller, 

as to I The first of these rights is ‘Tien/* 
t the i or the right to retain. The seller 
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2. If tile buyer or Ms agent 

obtains possession of the goods ; 
or , ■ , 

3. If the right is waived by the 
seller. 

Another right of the.. seller is 
that of re-taking possession of tlie 
goods under certain conditions 
whilst they are on their way to the 
buyer. 

Sight of Re-sale. An unpaid 
seller has the right of re-sale when 
the buyer, within a reasonable 
time, refuses to pay for the goods 
or to tender their price. 

It arises in three cases : — 

(a) Where the goods are of a 
perishable nature ; 

(b) W^here the seller has .given 
express notice of his intention’ to 
re-sell, and the buyer does not 
tender the price ; 

{0} Wliere the seller has re- 
served to himself a right of re-sale 
incase of the default of the buyer. 

Remedies of the Seller, ■ If the 
property in the goods sold has 
passed to the buyer, in accordance 
with the rules already stated, and 
‘ the bnyer either refuses to accept 
the goods when' tendered' to; him, 
or to pay for them when they 
' have cotne into his possessidh,^ th^ 
seller has a right of action,, rin the ^ 
tot case for damages for ’non-' 
acceptance, and . in _ the 'second' 
' for the price of the goods. ■ The 
measure • of damages for non- 
acceptance is the estimated loss 
which directly and naturally 
results from the buyeris breach 
of contract. This is ascertained, 
when there is an available market 
for the goods in question, by the 
difference between the contract 
<,pric6'atid 'the market or current 
price at the time when the goods 
ought to have been acc^ted. 
When an action for the price is 
contemplated no proceedings can 
be taken until the money is actually 
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due. In ctTiain special cases 
interest may be allowed in addi- 
tion to the price of the goods. 

A bill of exchange given in 
payment for goods operates gener- 
ally as a conditional payment. 
If the bill is dishonoured at 
maturit^r the debt revives, and 
the seller may sue either upon the 
bill or upon the consideration for 
the sale. 

Remedies of the Buyer. When 
the seller wrongfully neglects or 
refuses to deliver the goods accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract, 
the buyer may maintain an ac- 
tion against him for damages for 
non-delivery. The measure of 
damages, as in non-acceptance, 
is the estimated loss which directly 
and naturally results from the 
seller’s breach of contract. This 
is also ascertained in the same 
■w>”ay as in the converse case of 
non-accejptance. But special cir- 
cumstances may enhance the 
damages, especially if there is no 
available market in wdiich the 
buyer can obtain similar goods, or 
if he has made known to the seller 
'the fact that the goods are required 
for a particular purpose. Each 
case, however, will depend upon 
its own circumstances. 

When the goods sold are of 
peculiar value the court may, if 
it thinks lit, order the seller to 
deliver the identical goods he has 
contracted to supply, that is, may 
decree what .is called “ specihe 
performance,’^ instead of condemn- 
ing him in ordinary damages. 

Where there is a breach o|. 
warranty by the seller, or v/bere 
the buyer elects, or is compelled 
to treat a breach of a condition on 
the part of the seller as a breach 
of warranty, the buyer is not 
entitled, merely' by '|e|t§on pl^spch 
br|?iaoh, to rejebt but 
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tion or extinction of the price, or 
he can maintain an independent 
action against the seller for 
damages for breach of \varranty. 
In the case of breach of warranty? 
of quality, the damage sustained 
is the difi'ereiice between the value 
of the goods at the time of delivery 
to the bu3rer and the value they 
would have had if they had an- 
swered to the warrant}^’ 

SimS AIB SYMBOLS 

Mathematical and Commerela! 

F * . Plus, the sign of addi- 

tion. 

— . . Minus, the sign of sub- 

traction. 

X . . The sign of multiplica- 

tion. 

-e- . . The sign of division. 

: . . Is to*j The signs of pro- 
: : . . As y portion. Thus 

: , . Xs toJ 3 : 6 : : 4 : 8. 

*.* . , Because, 

. . Therefore. 

«« . . Equals, the sign of 

equality. 

^ , . Greater than. 

, . Levss than. 

a/ , . Square Root. 

. Cube Root, y Fourth 
Root, v/ Fifth Root, 
etc, 

0 [] /| Indicate that the hgnres 
^ ^ , enclosed are to be 

. ,, together*. , Thus 

. Degrees, minutes, sec- 

onds. Thus 25® if 
; _ * 10'*' represents' 23 de- 

grees, IS minutes, ip 

. Feet, inches. Thus 9" 10^ 
— 9 feet 10 inches. 

CO *' . Infinity. , ; 

X » ' . Perpendicular to, '' 
II , . Parallel to,'.’' 


Circle. 

Angle. 

Right-angle. 

Square. 

Rectangle. 

Triangle. 

The cipher, zero. 
Pounds sterling. 
Dollars. 

Per cent. 

Care of. 

Days after acceptaiic 
Days after sight. 
Account. 


9 Scruple. \ 

5 Drachm, i Apothecaries’ weight. 
5 Ounce. ) 

SIZES 

Books 

The size of a book indicates 
the number of pages in the sheet. 
In a folio book, four pages or 
two leaves make up one sheet ; 
in a quarto, or 4X0, there are 
eight pages or four leaves to a 
sheet ; in an octavo, or 8vo, six- 
teen pages or eight leaves, ami ho 
on. 

Inches. 

Royal folio . . . ! ^ o ^ ^ 

i 18 X IT 

I>emy „ . , b , lylxiij 

Crown „ . . . . IS xio 

,Foolscap folio > . . . i3|X 8J 

Epyal:quarto ' . b, ij|x lO 
Deiny., ^ ' * : . 

Cjfowp . .10 X 

Foolscap,, , b a|x m 

Royal octavo •. lox 6| 

Demy „ . * . 8fx s| 

Crown ... 7|X 5 . 

Foolscap „ .*.7x4 - 

Royal i2mo , . 7X4 

^ 7iX'4f' 

Demy i.6mo ' , . . 5|X'4| 

Demy .i8mc» . • '^JX 3f 

Demy '243X10 . . , Six 3| 

D,emy 32mo , . . 5f X 34 
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WflUng Paper 


Carifeoards 


inches. 
72 X 4^ 
53 X 3: 
40 X 2t 

34 X 

34 -|rX 2 . 

28 X 2; 
30 X 2: 

27-1 X 1C 

24 X IC 
22 X i; 

20 X li 
22-l-x i; 

21 X l( 
19 X I< 
18'Jrx I. 
26I-X It 
24 Jx i: 

22 X i: 

I6|x 1; 

20J-X It 
S5' X i; 


Emperor . 
Antiquarian . 

Dbl. elephant 
Atlas .... 
Colombier . 

Elephant . . . > 

Imperial . . , . 

Super royal . 

Royal .... 
Medium 

Demy . . . . . 

Extra large post . 
Large post 
Post .... 
Pinched post . 
Double foolscap . 
Sheet-and-J foolscap 
Sheet -and- 1 foolscap 
Foolscap . . . . 

Copy .... 
Pott .... 


Foolscap , 
Demy . 
Royal . 
Super royal 
Imperial . 
Dbl. crown 
Dbl, foolscap 


Printing Papers 


Inches. 

40 X 25 

34 X 27 

35 X 22-|- 

33 X 21 
31^‘X 194 
30 X 20 
30 X 23 
30 X 22 
334 x I 9i 
271 X 201- 
27 X 17 

25 X 20 
24 X 19 
22|X 174 


Double royal . . 

Quad cap , 
Double demy 
Double large post 
Double post 
Double crown . 
Elephant . 
Imperial . 

Sheet -and -4 post 
Super royal . 
Double foolscap . 
Royal . . . . 

Medium . 

Demy . . . . 


Cut Writing Paper 


Inches 
I2|X 8 
104 X B i 
16 X B 
3|x 51 
8x5 
74 X 44 

6 ix 4 

s|x ,34, 


Foolscap 

Extra large letter 
Large letter 
Extra large note 
Large note . 

Small note , 

Albert note. 

Queen^s note . 

STAMP DUTIES 

These are taxes imposed upon 
the parchment or pjaper on which 
many legal documents are written. 
An unstamped document has no 
legal force, but in most cases 
(excepting bills of exchange, 
bills of lading, marine policies 
executed in the United Kingdom, 
proxies, and voting papers) instru- 
ments requiring, stamps may be 
•Stamped subsequently , to execu'- 
'•tion on paymei||^ ^ the proper 
st^mp duty aii<il®if;ertiain addi- 
tional sum by way of penalty. 


Slates 


Inches. , 
26 'X 16 
26 X 14 
24 X'^ H 
24, X 
22 X 12 

22 X II 
20 X 10 
20 X 13 
18 X 10 
18 X 9 
16 X 10 
16 X 8 
14 X 12 
14 X 8 

13. .X-.II • 
13 X 10 

la ,x\ f 

12 X 8 

12 - X./‘d, 

54 


Etnpreas ♦ . 

Princesses 
•puche^ses ' . 
Marchionesses 


small 


Countesses 


small 


small 

large 


Plantation 

Doubles 


Smalls 
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An agreement, or meinoraiidam 
of agreement, under hand, must 
be stamped within fourteen days, 
and a deed within thirty days, of 
the <iate of the execution of the 
instrument. 

In most cases an impressed 
stamp is required, but an adhesive 
stamp may be used in the follow- 
ing 

Agreements lia-ble to a duty of 

6 d. 

Bills of exchange payable on 
demand. This includes cheques. 

Certified copies of or extracts 
from registers of births, etc. 

(diarter-parties. 

C ontract notes where the amount 
is less than £ioo. 

Leases of d welling houses, or 
parts thereof, furnished or unfur- 
nished, for any defmtc period not 
exceeding a year, where the rent 
is not more than £25 for a fur- 
nished, and £ 10 for an unfurnished 
house. 

Letters of renunciation. 

Notarial acts. 

Policies of lire Insurance. 

Protests of bills of exchange. 

Proxies, where the duty is 

Receipts. 

- Voting papers. 

Warrants for goods. 

The following is a list of the 
principal stamp duties 


Appointment of new 
■ trustee .... 
Appraisement or valua- 
tion of any estate or 
effects where the 
amount of the ap- 


[Sta 

s. <L 
10 o 


praisemeiit does not 




exceed /s 


0 

0 

3 

Not exceeding/ 10 . 

0 

0 

6 

Ditto 

£20 , 

0 

I 

0 

Ditto 

I30 . . 

0 

I 

6 

Ditto 

;^40 ■ ■ 

0 

2 

0 

Ditto 

£S 0 . ■ 

0 

2 

6 

Ditto 

£100 . . 

0 

s 

0 

Ditto 

£200 . . 

0 

10 

0 

Ditto 

£Soo . . 

0 


0 

Exceeding 

£$00 . . 

I 

0 

0 

Apprentices hip inden- 




tures 


0 

2 

6 

Articles of Oierhship lo 




solicitor 





In England or Ire- 




land . 

. . 

80 

0 

0 

In Scotland 

60 

0 

0 

Award. * 


0 

10 

0 


Affidavit# or statutory 
declaration . ’ f, 
ormemoran- 
of, agreement, 
underhand, not other- 
wise charged . 

Agreement for lease of 
a furnished house for 
■ less than a year, the 
rent not exceeding 

' ‘'£^s 

(Agreement for lease, 
other than the above, 
same as lease,) „ , 


This duty was fixed 
by the Revenue Act, 
1906. Prior to that 
date the dut\' had 
been an ad valorem 
one, varying from 3d. 
to 15s. od. 

Bill of lading . . . 

Bills of Exchange (in- 
land bills) — 

When payable on 
£ 5. d. '\, demand (or witliin 
tliree days after date 
or sight), for .any 
. iahnpu nt, or when, the 
■■•'amount does not ex- ; 
'./ceed-^S , ' ; Jf 

006! Exceeding £5, and not ' 

' exceeding '^10 
Exceeding and not ‘ 
exceeding £2$ h • . 

• Ditto £2$t Ditto 

, ■ . . . . 

•Ditto so, Ditto |7 5 ' 
Ditto ;£7S, Ditto' 

q^IOO .... 


006 


o 


O J 
O 2 

"0^ 3' 

o 6' 

'O 9 
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Wlieii the amount ^ s, 
exceeds £ioo, is. for 
the first 2^00, and an 
additional i s. for every 
fractional part of i oo. 

Foreign bills of ex- 
change wIiTch arc 
drawn out of the 
United Kingdom, but 
which are payable in 
the United Kingdom, 
are stamped in the 
same manner as in- 
land bills. Foreign 
bills drawn and ex- 
pressed to be payable 
out of the United ■ 
Kingdom, but in- 
dorsed, negotiated, or 
actually paid within ■ - 

the United Kingdom, 
are stamped as inland 
bills when their ■■ 
amount does not 
exceed £50. 

Exceeding £50 and not 
exceeding £zoo , . 006 

Exceeding £100, for each ■ 

£100 orany part thereof 006 
Bonds* For securing 
an annuity, where 
the payments are for- ■; 
the term of life, or ’ ' ; - 
other indefinite period’ 
for every £s, and ' - 

I , every 'fractional part . r • 
bf £5 payable* ' . _ ■ ■ - 

{a) If as primary 
Security . , . .026 

(h) If as collateral 
security . . . .006 

For securing an axi- 
nuity where the total 
aiaount is ascertain- 
able, or _ for the pay- , 

ment of rrioxiey, same ' , 

as mortgage, ■ . 

For customs or ex- ' ‘ 

,cise duties, same as ^ 

mortgage bond, but ' ; ■ 

, , not to exceed 'h./': 


For other dutiCvS, £ 
not specifically 
charged (including 
fidelity bonds), same 
as mortgage Ijond, 
but not to exceed los. 

On obtaining let- 
ters of administration 
(where the amoont 
exceeds £100) . . o 

Capital Duty (Share)— 
Companies and cor- 
porations with limited 
liability, on every £ 1 00 
of nominal capital o 
Capital Duty (Loan)-— 
Issues by local 
authorities, com- 
panies, and corpora- 
tions, on every £100 
secured . . . . o 

But a remission of 
2S. in the £ is made, if 
the capital is applied 
in the conversion of 
an existing loan. 

Cards (playing), for 
each pack . , . o 

Certificate of, birth, , 
baptism, marriage, 
death, or burial o 
Charter-party . . . o 

Chepes , . . , . o 

CeEateral Security, for 
each £100 . i 0, 

CoBtraef net©, for the; 

' sale or purchase of aiiy^ 
stock or marketal)le 
security of the value 
of £5 and under £100 o 
£100 or 11 p ward -s . o 
A special adhesive 
stamp 'is required, 
Gontraet or , grant for 
’ payment- of • a- super- 
annuation annuity ; 
for every £5 . dr frac- 
tional part of £5 . o 

CuBveyaiiee or transfer— 
Bank of England 
- ' 'stock t * . i , ,0 
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Colonial debenture £ 
stock or funded debt, 
for every £ioo or 
fractional part of ;£ioo, 
of nominal value trans- 
ferred , . . . o 

Property, other than 
such slock — 

Where the pur- 
chase money does not 
exceed £$ , , . o 

Exceeding £$, and 
not exceeding . o 
Di t to I o. Dit to 1 1 5 o 
Di tto £i$, Dit to £20 o 
Ditto ;i20, Ditto ^^25 o 
For every additional 
£2$ up to £300 - . o 

For eveiy £50, if ex- 
ceeding £300 . . o 

Not otherwise charged o 
Copy or extract (attested 
or authenticated), the 
same duty as the 
original, but not to 
exceed , . . . o 

Deed, not otherwise 
provided for . , .0 

Duplicate or Counterpart- 
Same duty as origi- 
nal, but not to exceed o 
EquitaMe Mortgages — ■ 

For each ^100 se- 
cured, or part thereof o 
Hire Purchase Igreemeuts- 
If under hand . o 
If by deed. . . o 

Insurance .. Follcies 

y,, any sum ■ not 

’■ 'exceeding 10 . . /o 

Exceeding £3 0, and 
not exceeding £2$ . o 
Exceeding ^25, and 
not exceeding £500, 
for every £50 or frac- 
tional part thereof o 
Exceeding £500, and 
not exceeding £1,000, 
for every £100, or 
fractional part thereof o 


Exceeding £1,000, £ s . t/. 

for every £ i ,000, or any 
fractional part thereof o 10 o 
Accidental death, 
or personal injury, or 
periodical payments 
during sickness ..001 
Loss or damage to 
property ....001 
Indemnity against 
loss under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, 
or the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act — 

Where the annual 
premium does not ex- 
ceed £3 . . . .001 

Where the annual 
premium exceeds £2 : 

If under hand . o o 5 
If by deed. . ,0100 

Marine — 

Where the premium 
does not exceed 25 . 6d. 
per cent, of the sum 
insured . . . .001 

■ .'.Where the • pre- 
mium exceeds 2S. 6d. 
per cent. — 

For every £100, 
or fractional part 

thereof, insured upon 
any voyage . . .003 

In time policies, for 
every sum of £100, or 
fractional part thereof 
If the time does 
not,,, exceed ’ six i ’ . 

■ inbnths, . y .■ - . 003 

.Ditto twelve months 'p o .6 
, : 'If there is a cph*- 
thiuation clause, ''ex- 
tending the time' for . 


thirty days beyond 
the -year,^ an, addi- 
, tional duty 'of ' . . ■ - 
Leases — 

• A dwelling house, 
or a part thereof, for 
a definite period not 
exceeding one year, 
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Lands or tenements / 5. (f, 

at the following 
rents, and for the 
periods stated — 

An agreement for 
a lease not exceeding 
35 years is stamped 
the same as an actual 
lease. 

35 years to loo years. Over loo years. 


the rent not exceed- £ s, d, 
ing £io per annum . o o ' i 
A furnished dwell- 
ing-house, or apart- 
ments in the same, for 
a definite period less 
than a year, the rent 
for the term not ex- 
ceedi ng £2$ ^ . . _2 6 

Exceeding. Not Exceeding, Up to 35 years. 


£100 (for each £$0, or 
fractional part 
of ^^50 .. __ 

Letters of Allotment £ s, 
and Renunciation — 

Less than £$ > .00 

£S and upwards . o o 
Letters Patent (Grant of 
honours or dignities) — 

Duke . , . . 350 o 

Marquis . . . 300 o 

EarL . . . .'250 o-' 

Viscount . . . 200 o 

Baron . . . . 1 50 o 

Precedence . , 100 o 

-Baronet 100 o, 

dong# d* 4 Iiie to elec t — 
Archbishop or 
bishop . . . . 30 o 

Any other honour 30 o 
Change of name or 
arms (if done in ac- £ s. 
cordance with the 
terms of a will) . . 50 o 

Change of name or 
arms upon a voluntary 
application . . . 10 o 

Letters Patent, for in- 
. yentions™ 

Application for pro- 
visional protection . 10 


Filing complete £ 
specification . . 3 

By the Patent Act, 
1907, the fees for 
renewal after four 
years, in addition to 
the above are : — 

On sealing the 
patent in respect of 
investigations as to 
anticipation ... 1 

On certificate of , 
renewal before the 
end of four years from 
date of patent . . 50 

On certificate of 
renewal before the 
end of eight years 
from date of patent. 100 
These additional 
sums may be paid by 


yearly instalments, 
each of which enlarges 
the patent for a year, 
thus, four payments 
of £10 each, two of 
each, and font' of 
^20 each, making a 


;f 5 

0 

6 .. 

0 

3 

0 

•• £10 

. . I 

0 

0 

6 

0 


I 

6 

0 

9 

0 

•• £20 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

• • £2S 

2 

6 

0 

15 

0 

• • £50 

5 

-O'.'.". ■ — ■ 

I 

10 

0 

■■ £ 7 S 

7 

6 .. 

2 

5 

0 

.. £100 

. . 10 

0 

3 

0 

0 
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5 o 

O 10 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 


total oi ^150 if the 
patent is kept alive for 
fourteen years, 
iiss in all. 

Marriage JLIeence— 

Other ... * 

::;y 

Not exceeding £10 
Ditto ^25 . - 

Ditto ;£'S0 
Ditto ;£ioo 
Ditto ,|i50 
Ditto £200 . . 

Ditto ^350 
Ditto 2 300 
Exceeding /300, for 
every ;fioo and frac- 
tional part thereof . 

Transfer of niort- 
gage, per ^loo . . 

Reconveyance, re- 
lease, per £TOO . 

Power of Attorney--*- 
To receive prize- 
money or wages 
For sale, transfer, or 
acceptance of any of 
the Government funds 
not exceeding £100, 
nominal amount 
In any other case 
For receipt of divi- 
dends or i,nterest of 
any stock, for one pay- 
ment ..... 

In any other case 
T p vote at a meeting 
f Any' lclnd''of 
power’ of attorney 
Promissory Mote— ' ' ' 

The same stamp duty as for a 
Bill of Exchange, except that the i d. 
duty for notes drawn at sight, etc., 
is replaced by the ad valorem duty, 

„ Protest of Ml! of ex- , 

■ ehange— 

The same duty as 
the bill itself, but not 
to exceed. . . . 01,0 


o 

o 

,0 


0100 
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■ Receipts for £2 ewd £ s, (L 
upwards . . . o o i 

Scrip Certificate ..001 
Securities (transferable 
by delivery) — 

1. Colonial Govern- 
ment securities, and 
other securities dated 
between June 3, 1862, 
and August 7, 1885, 
of which the interest 
is payable in the 
United Kingdom, 
same as mortgage. 

2. Other securities, 

for every /lo or frac- 
tional part of ^10 , o T o 

3. Foreign share 
certificates, for every 
/2S or fractional part 

of;£2S ...’.003 

Settlements— * 

Any deed whereby 
a definite sum or 
share is settled upon 
or for the benefit of a 
person, for every £ j 00 
or fractional part of 
£100 . . .050 

Share Warrant, or stock 
certificate to bearer -— 

1, Any company in 

the United Kingdom, 
on issue, on the nom- 
inal value, per cent, i 10 o 

2. Any foreign or 
colonial company on 
first delivery in the 
United Kingdom, for 

, ' eyery^io^or-fractioina! ^ ' ■ 

£iq ' o- ' 1 0 : 

Voting -Paper or ' Proxy o, ' 0 i 

.But if the proxy is to 
be used Tor more than ■ 
one-meering or gener- 
ally, the stamp duty 
Is tO^. 

Warrant for goods , . o , o' - 3 

If. any of the documents . for 
which stamps are .needed to make 
them legally binding are spoiled 
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before execution, ’ and the stamps 
consequently wasted, an allow- 
ance will be made for the spoiled 
stamps if an application is sent 
in to Somerset House within two 
years from the time of the spoil- 
ing of the document. Payment 
is made in postage stamps — 
generally penny stamps. 

The following are the penalties i 
usually enforced in cases of failure ' 
to stamp documents at the proper 
time : — ' 

Agreements under hand, £ s. d. 
after the expiration of 
14 days . . . , 10 o , o 

(liaiiier-parties, within 
7 days from their 
hrst execution . .046, 

Charter-parties, after 
7 days but within a 
month. ... . . 10 o o 

Keceipts within 14 days 
after they have been 
given . . . .500 

Keceipts, after 14 days 
but within a month , 10 o o 
{N,B. — After a 

month, receipts can- 
not be stamped under 
any circumstances.) 

Other instruments 
(except those which 
cannot be stamped 
after execution) . . 10 o o 

•/ STATUTES OF LIMIT ATIOHS ' ' 
By the effect of various Acts of 
Parilament (known as Statutes of 
JJmitation), an action must be com- 
menced in the case of a simple con- 
tract within six years of the time 
Tivlien the cause of action arose, and 
in the case of a deed within twenty 
years. The cause of action arises 
at the moment when the contract 
is broken. There is an extension 
of time provided the plaintiff or 
the defendant is an infant or, an 
insane person. Also if the defend- 
ant is beyond the seas, or out of 


the jurisdiction when the cause of 
action arises, the period of limita- 
tion begins to run from the date 
of his return. But if the cause of 
action arises and the defendant 
then goes out of the jurisdiction, 
the statute runs at once, and his 
departure makes no difference. 

The acknowledgment of a debt, 
either by part payment, by pa3^- 
ment of interest, or by a con- 
fession of the same, in writing 
and signed by the debtor, is 
sufficient to 'keep the right of 
action alive. But the acknow- 
ledgment must be distinct and 
unconditional in its terms, and 
one from vrhicli a promise to pay 
the whole debt claimed can be 
inferred. The six years or the 
twenty years, as the case may be, 
will then begin to run from the 
date of the acknowledgment. If 
there are several joint debtors, 
there must be an acknowledgment 
by each in order to keep the debt 
alive against the whole of them, 

TELEGRAMS 
L Inland 

Inland telegrams are sent to 
all parts of the United King- 
dom at a minimum charge of 
6 d., twelve words, , including the 
address, being allowed for that 
sum. For - every addition^! word 
one halfpenny is charged. Pay- 
ment is made in stamps, which 
must be affixed to the telegraph 
form by the sender of the message. 
Forms with embossed stamps can 
be obtained either singl}?- or in 
books of twenty, interleaved and 
with a sheet of carbonic paper, for 
I os. 2d, If a receipt is required, a 
charge of one penny is made. A 
certified copy of a telegram can be 
obtained on application to the 
Secretary, General Post 0:®ce, at 
a , charge of 3^. a copy. 

Telegrams iai plain language in 
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any mociern European tongue or l 
in Latin are charged for according 
to the number of words ; but all 
\vords not forming part of any 
modern European language or of 
Latin, and all unintelligible combin- 
ations of letters, are charged for at 
tiie rate of five letters to a word. 

With the exception of words 
which are ordinarily written as 
one, or coupled by hyphens, as 
mother-indaw,” '‘forty-seven,” 
warehouseman,” no combina- 
tion of words is counted as one 

, Such names ' as O’Kiel, Mac- 
Donald, De la Rue, and names 
with the prefix " St.,” as St. Pan- 
eras, are charged for as single 
words, but double names like 
Boiiverie-Tracy, although written 
with a hyphen, are counted as 
tw*o words. i 

Such abbreviations as “ can’t,” 

” won’t,” " don’t,” ” shan’t,” 

” couldn’t,” are counted as single 
words. 

Figures are counted at the rate 
of five figures to a word. For 
example, “ 38 563 ” counts as one 
word, while ” 385634 ” counts 
as two words. Fractions are 
counted according to the number 
of figures employed, the mark of 
division being counted as a 
ligure — thus ” ” counts as one 

word, ” ” as one, “ lop^- ” as 

two. In groups of figures a stop 
or oblique stroke is counted as a 
figure. The symbols %, a/c, b/I, 

'' ' kh<i c/o afe each counted as one- 
word. In ordinal numbers the affix 
St, nd, rd, or th is counted as two 
ligures — thus, ” 1st” counts as one 
word, ” 1432nd ” as two words. 

Where a figure or a group of 
figures is foilowred or jireceded by 
, a letter (except in the case of 
ordinal numbers as above), the 
letter is counted as a word — thus, 
104a or a 1 04 counts as t-wm words. 
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Letters added to figures in the 
address of a telegram, to denote 
the number of a house, are how- 
ever counted as figures. 

Initial letters are each coontcfi 
as one w'ord; but, exceptionally, 
the initials of the London postal 
districts, and the letters a.m. am! 
p.m. are counted as one word for 
each group. 

Certain names of places are 
counted as one word each, irre- 
spective of the number of words 
of which they are composed. 
These fail into three clas.ses as 
follows : — 

(«) All names of towns and vil- 
lages in the United Kingdom. 

(b) The names of those railway 
.stations (not in towns) at which 
telegraph business is transacted 
on behalf of the post office. 

(c) The names of foreign tele- 
graph ofiices mentioned in the 
International List of Telegraph 
Offices, 

For example, ” Newcastie-on- 
Tyne,” ‘‘Abbey Holme,” -Bod- 
min Road,” and " Davos Platz,” 
are counted as one word each. 

The charge for an inland tele- 
i gram includes delivery, provided 
j the address is within the town 
1 postal delivery, or within three , 
miles of an office nearest the 
address. No charge is made for 
delivery within the whole of the 
London postal area. 

' ' When the address is beyond the 
limit of free delivery, porterage is 
charged at the rate of a mile 
or ■ part of a mile, the distance 
being calculated from the limit 
of free delivery, ;The sender is' 
responsible for ' the' porterage. 
When the address is not within 
the free delivery radius, he must 
state, if possible, the distance and 
pay the porterage in advance. 
When the distance is unknown a 
deposit is payable. Any di fierence 
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will be settled afterwards, iii the 
case of the charge being insuffi- 
cient, by a demaiicr of the remain- 
der from the addressee ; in the case 
of overpayment, by a refunding of 
the sum overpaid to the sender. 

Charges for deliver^?' by post,” 
or “by ti'ain,” must be prepaid, 
or a deposit of is. made. 

Keplies not exceeding forty- 
eight words in length may be pre- 
paid by the sender. 

Any person may register an 
abbreviated or arbitrary address 
on payment of a registration fee 
of I IS. a year, dating from the 
day of registration. The address 
must consist of two words, one of 
which is to be the name of the 
town or place of delivery ; the 
other must be a dictionai*y w^orcl, 
containing not more than ten 
letters, taken from one of the 
eight languages permissible in 
code telegrams. Telegrams in- 
tended to be delivered to the care 
of a person who has registered 
an abbreviated address, must 
have “ care of ” or “ c/o ” written 
before the abbreviated address, 
thus : “ Smith, care of Hercules, 
London. ’ ' The symbol c/o counts 
as one word. Abbreviated ad- 
dresses should be written with 
gi^^t clearness^ , _ , 

■/.Telegrams re-dirtected by ■•wire,, 
to a second address are liable to 
an additional charge. 

Copies of a telegram directed to 
more than one person in the 
same free delivery are delivered 
on prepayment of a charge of 2 ii. 
per copy, in addition to for 
each word in the address of the 
copy. For this purpose each 
London postal district is regarded 
as, a separate delivery. 

Telegrams can be repeated, at 
the request of the sender or the 
receiver, ‘ at an 'additional ’ cost 
of one-half the ordinary tariff, Jd. 
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being counted as The mini- 
mum charge for repetition is 
The mone}’' is refunded if it turns 
out that the original message was 
incorrectly translated. 

The usual hours of attendance 
at telegraph offices on week days 
are from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. The 
usual Sunday attendance in Eng- 
land and Ireland is from 8 a.m. to 
lo a.m, ; and in Scotland from 
9 a.m. to lo a.m. The following 
offices are always open : — 

LoTidon. Central Telegraph 
Station (corner of New^gate Street), 

. King’s Cross Station, Liverpool 
Street Station, London Bridge 
Station, St. Fancras Station, 
Stratford Railway Station, Water- 
loo Station, West Strand Office, 
Willesden Junction. 

I The Provinces. Aberdeen, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, 
Derby, Devonport, Dover, Dub- 
lin, Dundee, Edinburgh, Exeter, 
Falmouth, Glasgow, Holyhead, 
Hull, Inverness, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Londonderry, Manchester, 
Newcas tie - on - Tyne , N orwicb , 

Nottingham, Penzance, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Queenstown, Sl'ief- 
field, Southampton, Swansea. 

il. Foreign and Colonial 

Special forms are provided for, 
foreign and colonial telegrams, 
but the post office accepts the 
forms supplied by various cable 
companies. 

The minimum charge is iod. A 
receipt costs id., as in the case 
of inland telegrams. A certified 
copy can be obtained in the same 
way as a certified copy of an in- 
land telegram,, but thechai'ge is 

If plain language is used, no 
word must exceed fifteen letters, 
otherwise it is charged extra. 

Many foreign and colonial 
telegrams are despatdied in code 
language or in cypher. 


■. '■ 
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Code language is composed of 
real words not forming compre- 
hensible phrases, or of pronounce- 
able groups of letters having the 
appearance of real words. No 
word or group of letters must 
exceed ten letters in length. The 
real words may be drawn from 
any of the following languages : 
English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Latin ; the groups of letters must 
be pronounceable according to the 
usage of one of thOvSe languages. 

Combinations formed by the 
running together of tw^o or more 
real words are not permissible. 

Cypher is composed of — 

(a) Arabic figures or groups or 
series of Arabic figures having a 
secret meaning, or letters or 
groups or series of letters having 
a secret meaning. 

{^) Words, names, expres- 
sions, or combinations of letters 
not fulfilling the conditions ap- 
plicable to plain language or code. 

Letter and figure cypher cannot 
be combined in one telegram. 

It is desirable to avoid the use 
of letter cypher a.s far as possible, 
as it is less easy to transmit than 
pronounceable groups of letters, 
and is, therefore, more liable to 
error. Where letter cypher is 
used, it should be arranged in 
groups of five letters, in order to 
facilitate transmission. 

Inxodeianghage t'lie words and ■ 
groups of letters are counted as one 
word each. 

In all telegrams every isolated 
letter or figure is charged for as 
a word. Groups of letters form- 
ing cypher and groups of figures 
are counted at the rate of five 
letters or figures to a word, and at 
the same rate for any excess. The 
same method of counting is applic- - 
able to groups of letters forming 
commercial marks , or commercial 


expressions. Groups of letters 
in' current use are similarly 
counted when occurring in the 
text. But such letters are not 
admissible in groups in the ad- 
dress ; they are charged for as so 
many separate words. Letters 
added to figures to form ordinal 
numbers or to represent the num- 
ber of a house are counted as 
figures. Bars of division, decimal 
points, and stops used in forma- 
tion of numbers are counted as 
figures ; otherwise signs of punctu- 
ation are not transmitted except at 
the special request of the sender. 

Words in plain language in the 
text of a telegram which also con- 
tains words in code language are 
charged for at the rate of ten let- 
ters to a word, any excess being 
charged for at the rate of ten 
letters to a word. 

There are regulations as to 
repetition, re-addressing and 
replying, similar to tliose. in 
inland telegrams. But the mini- 
mum charge is lod. in any case. 

The present rates of despatch- 
ing telegrams per word to the 
following places are as follows : — 
Abyssinia, 2s. 5^^. 

Aden, 2s, 

Alaska, 2x. gcL 
Algeria, 2}^, 

Annam, 4s. 2d, and 4s, Sri. 
Antigua, 45. 4d, 

Argentine Republic, , 35. lod. and 

■ .''4;$^ ^ ; I ' 

Ascension, 6 d'. ' . , ' / 

■ Australia, 2s, and , 

Austria, sd, ‘ ' 

Azores, pi. 

Bahamas, 2s. 

Barbados,,. 4.*?, gd.' ] ' 

Basutoland, zs. ‘ ' 

Bathurst (W. Africa), 3s. 6d, 
Bechuanaland (British), ' 25. ' 6 d, 
Belgium, 2d, 

Benguela, 55!; sd, ■ 

■Bermuda, zs, 6d, 


■^1 
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Bokhara, is. 

Bolaraa, 3 s, 6d. 

Bolivia, $$. gd. 

Borneo (British), 3s, yd. 1035., lod. 
Borneo (Dutch), 45. 2d. and 4s. $d, 
Bosnia- Herzegovina, $^d. 

Brazil, $s. to 6s. $d. 

British Central Africa, 2s. iid. 
British E. Africa, 2s. 6d. and 2s. gd. 
British W. Africa, $s.6d. to $s. 2d. 
British Guiana, j$. 

Bulgaria and E. Roiimelia, 4d. 
Burma, is. lod. and 2s. 
Cameroons, 55. 2d. 

Canada (Cape Breton, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
P. E. I., and Quebec, 15.), other 
places, IS. 6d. to 35. 2d. 

Canary Islands, gd. 

Cape Colony, 2s. 6d. 

Cape Verde Islands, 2s.2d, and 3.9. id 
Caroline Islands. 4s. 8d. and 45^1 id. 
Ceylon, 2s. id. and is. iid. 

Chile, 5.9. gd. 

China, 45. 2d. to 4s. sd. 

Cochin China, 3s. yd. and 3s. lod. 
Cocos, 2$. 6d. 

Colombia, 55. 6d. and 5s. gd., 
Comoro Islands, Telegrams sent 
by post from Zanzibar. 

Corea, 4^. yd. and 45. ic«^. , 

Costa Bica, 4s. 2d. ' ' 

Crete, ^ '6d. . ' ’ . 

Cuba*’ (Havana, 1 $. H 4 .). • other 
'■ ..places, '1 10(1. 

'Curasao, 6s. gd. 

'Cyprus, IS. 

Dahomey. 55, 

Delagoa Bay, 2s. yd. 

Denmark, 3d. 

Dominica, 4s, 2d, 

Butch E. Indies. 35. gd. to 4s, s^* 
Dutch Guiana, 65. gd. 

'’Ecuador, 35. gd. 

> Egyrpt/ Alexandria, ts.‘; Suakin. 

■IS* jd.; other places, 1 to i id. 
Fanning Island, 2s. 6d, , . .V 
Faroe Islands, 3 id, - . 

Fiji js. , ' ' ■ : 

.Formosa, 45. yd. and 4s. lod. y. 
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France, 2d. 

French Congo, 55-. 2d. 

French Guiana, 6,9, 9^?. 

French Guinea, Conakry, 3s. 6d., 
other places, 35. yd. 

French Sudan, xs. 3d. 

German E, iVfrica, 25. Sd. 
Germany, 2d. 

Gibraltar, 3d. 

Gold Coast, 4s. Sd. and 4s. jod. 
Greece and Greek Islands, 6d. 
Grenada, 45. Bd. 

Guadeloupe, 55. 2d. 

Guam Island, 5.9. 

Guatemala, San Jose; 3s, id,; 

other places, 35. id. 

Hayti, 5s. 4d. and ys. 3d. 

Hedjaz (Arabia), 2s, 6d. 

Holland, 2d. 

V Honduras, 3s. gd. 

Honduras (British), Telegrams are 
sent by post from New Orleans. 
Hong Kong — see China* 

Hungary. 3d. 

Iceland, Sid. 

India, is. lod. and 25. 

Italian E. Africa, 2.9. 2d. 

Italy, 3d. 

Ivory Coast. Grand Bassam, 
4s. 6d. ; other places, 4s. Sd. 
Jamaica, 3s. 

Japan, 45, yd. and 4s. lod. 

Java, 3s. gd. and 4s. 

Jibouti, 25 . 3d. 

Labuan, 3s. 3<c?. and 3s* 6 d , . ' ' ' 
Les Saint es, 5 s. 2d. ■ 

Loanda. 55. 6 d. 

Luxemburg, 2M. 

Madagascar, 2s. Sd. 

Madeira, is. 

Malay Peninsula, 35. 3d. and 35. 6d. 
Malta, 4id. 

Marie Galante, 55. 2d. 

Martinique, '55. 2d. 

Mauritius, .25, 6d. 

Mexico, City, as*;, other places,- 
IS. ‘6d. to as. ‘id ' ' - 
Mombasa, 2s, 6d. 

Montenegro, 3id. 

Morocco, Tangier, 4|d ; other 
places, 3d, 
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Tvluscat, 25 . and 25. 

Natal, 25 . 6d. 

New' Caledonia, 35. 5 «^.. and 35, 8 ^. 
N ewf oundland . t s. 

New Zealand, 25. gd, and 35, 
Nicaragna, 35. rid. and 45. 2d. 
Nigeria, 55. and 55, 2d. 

Norfolk islasid, 35. 

Norway, 3^;;?. 

NX’^assaiand, 25. 1 1 d. 

Chock, 25 . ^d. 

Orange River Colon^g 25. 6d. 
Panama, 35. id. and 35. 2d, 
Paraguay, 35. lod. and 45. 2d. 
Perim* 25. 

Persia, 15. 6d. and 15. gd. 

Persian Gnlf, 25, and 25. 

Peru, 55, gd, 

Philippine Islands, 45, 2d. 1045. lod, 
Porto Rico, 45. 2ri. 

Portugal, ‘^d. 

Portuguese Pk Africa, 25. yd. and 
25 . Zd, 

Rhodesia (Northern), 25. i id. 

(Southern), 25. Zd. 

■Rodriguez, 25. 6d. 

Roumania, 3-i-e?* 

Russia in Asia, 15. 

Russia in Europe, 4M. 

St. Croix, 5s. $d. 

San Domingo, 6s. 6d. 

St. Kitts, 45. 84! 

St. Helena, 25. 6d. 

St. Lucia, 45. 6d. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, t. 5 . 

St. Thomas (W. Indies), 55. 

St, Thome (Island of), 65. Zd. 

St. Vincent, 45. fd. 

Salvadhf^, 35“'., 6^., '.and 35. gd* 

35, 

"’Senegal, ' ' - ' , . . 

Servia, 3 -J-d. 

Seychelles, 25. 6d. 

Siam, 35. to 45. 3d. 

Sierra Leone, 35. 6d. and 35. yd. 
Society Islands, Telegrams sent by 
post from San Francisco. 

Sudan (Egyptian), is. ^d. 

•Spain, id. and id. , 

Straits Settlements. 35.3^^. and is^6d. 


Sweden, i\d. 

, Switzerland, %d. 

Togoland, 55. and 55. 2d. 

Tonquin, 45. 2d. aiid 45. 5/^. 
Transvaal, 25. 6d. 

Trinidad, 55. id. 

Tripoli, yd. 

Tunis, 

Turkey, 6\d. 

Turkish Islands, 6\d. 

Turks’ Island, 3.$. 

Uganda, zs. 6d. anti 25. gd. 

United Slates: New York, is.; 
New Orleans, is. id. ; San 
Francisco, is, 6d. ; other places, 
15 , to 15 . 6d. 

Uruguay, 35. lod. and 45. 2d. 
Venezuela, 75. 2d. and 75, yd. 
Yemen (Arabia), 25. yd. 

Zanzibar, 25. 6d. 

Znluland, 25. 6d. 

TIME IM BIFFEEEHT PARTS 
OF THE WORL 0 
The variation of time in tiiU 
ferent parts of the world depemls 
upon longitude. As the earth 
revolves on its axis at the rate of 
one degree in every four minutes, 
or fifteen degrees per hour, there 
is a difierence of four minutes for 
every degree of longitude, or one 
hour for fifteen degrees. Places 
east of Greenwich, up to 180®, are 
in advance of Greenwich time, 
those to the west are behind it. 
It thus follows that places w^hich 
I lie .close together, but on different 
sid^ of . that Imaginary ' line of 
longltu4o, differ nominally 
■ by’ ;a 'whole day in time* ■ ' 

The. following table shows, the 
time af.the. principal 'cities of the ’ 
world, calculated to the nearest 
minute,' %rlten it is noon at Greem 
. wich 

Adelaide *' . ■, 9.14 p* in, 

.Aden . » * , 3.O' p.m-* 

Alexandria . . , 1.59 p.m. 

Amsterdam . ■. , 12.20 p.m. 

A tbeiis , 1,359.10, 


Sumatra. 45. 2d, aivl 45, $d. 

, ' 21.9 
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Berlin , , . . 

Bernada 

Berne .... 

Bombay 

Brisbane 

Brussels 

Buda Pesth 

Buenos Ayres . 

Cairo ... 

Calcutta 

Cape Town. 

Chicago 

Christiania . 

Constantinople 

Copenhagen 

Dublin .... 

Edinburgh , 

Blorence 

Gibraltar . 

Havana 

Hawaii (Sandwich 
Isles) .... 
Hong Kong 
Lisbon .... 
Madras .... 
Madrid .... 
Malta .... 
Melbourne 
Monte Video . 
Moscow .... 
Natal .... 
New Orleans . . 
New York , 
Odessa’,. ' ..... 

^ .Paris . , . 

/PeMn ■ : , 

Perth (West Aus- 
tralia) 

Quebec .... 
Hio de Janeiro . 
Rome .... 
San Francisco , 

St. John (New- 
foundland) . 

St i’;' Petersburg 

. ' Sligappre , . . , 

Stockholm , 

' Sueiz . ^ ; * - -* 

Sydney .... 
Tokio . ... 


Valparaiso . . . 7.14 a. m, 

Vienna . . . . 1.6 p.m. 

Wellington. . . 11.38 p.m. 

For raiiw^ay and standard pur- 
poses Greenwich time is used 
throughout England and Scot- 
land. In Ireland, Dublin time 
rules, which is 25 minutes behind 
Greenwich time. 

Continental Hallway Time. The 
times stated above are strictly 
correct according to longitudinal 
difference, but the railway com- 
panies on the Continent largely 
adopt either Mid-European or 
East European time. The follow- 
ing shows more precisely what 
this means : — 

Belgium and Holland. Green- 
wich (W’'est European) time. 

France . Paris time — 9 minutes 
20*6 seconds earlier than Green- 
wich. 

Atisiria, Denmark, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, Norway, Swe- 
den. Mid European time — i hour 
earlier than Greenwich. Italian 
time is reckoned from 1 to 24 
o'clock. 

Greece. Athens time — i hour 
35 minutes earlier than Greenwich. 

Bulgaria, Roumania, and Eastern 
Turkey. East European time — 
2 hours earlier than Greenwich. 

Russia. ' St. Petersburg',tii^r*r 
2 h. I m. earlier than Greenwich* 
Moscow time — 2 h. 30 m. earlier. 

Spain. Madrid time — 14J 

minutes later than Greenwich. 

Portugal. Lisbon time — 361- 

minutes later than Greenwich. 

American Railway Time. Owing 
to the great expanse of North 
America, the continent is marked 
off, for railway time purposes, 
into five* distinct .»one$, each being^ 
one hour behind; the other in the 
following order : St. Johns (New- 
foundland), New York, Chicago, 
Denver, and San Francisco. - 
a^e, rbughly speakhi'g;;'n^^ctiyely 
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4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours behind — 
or earlier than — Greenwich time. 

.THADE MARKS 

A trade mark' means a mark 
used 'or proposed to be used upon 
or in connection with goods for 
the purpose of indicating that they 
are the goods of the proprietor of 
such trade mark by virtue of manu- 
facture, selection, certification, 
dealing with, or offering for sale. 

At common law there was no 
property in a trade mark. But 
where a person had long been 
in the habit of making use of 
a particular mark or name, he 
could prevent any other pei*son 
from fraudulently making use of 
the same or of a similar mark or 
name to pass off the latter’s goods 
as though they were the goods of 
the former. 

The law on the subject is now 
mainly regulated by the Trades 
Marks Act, 1905. 

Every trade mark, to which 
the owner desires to possess a 
legal title, must be registered in 
accordance with the Act, and the 
register is always open to inspec- 
tion by the public on payment 
of a small fee. 

The following are the essential 
particulars of a trade mark wdiich 
jt is desired to register, and no 
trade mark can be registered 
unless it contains or consists , of 
one pp of .ffhese ^ 

' ''The name' of a company, 
individual, or firm represented 
in a special or particular manner. 

2. The signature' of the appli- 
cant for registration or some pre- 

successor in Ms bnsiness* 

3. An invented word or in- 
vented words. 

■ 4. A word or words having no 
direct reference to the character : 
or quality of the goods, and not j 
being' according' to .' its ordinary .1 

, ' ’ ' ' ' ■ 2 ; 


signiffcatiou a geographical name 

or a surname. 

5. Any other distinctive mark, 
but a name, signature, or word or 
words, other than such as fail 
within the descriptions in i, 2, 
3, and 4, shall not, except by 
order of the Board of Trade, or the 
Court.bedeemed a distinctive mark. 

It is, however, provided that 
any special or distinctive word 
or words, letter, numeral, or com- 
bination of letters or numerals, 
used as a trade mark by the appli- 
cant or his predecessors in business 
before the 31st August, 1875, 
which has continued to be used 
(either in its original form or with 
additions or alterations not sub- 
stantially affecting the identity 
of the same) down to the date of 
the application for registration, 
shall be registrable as a trade 
mark under the Act. 

No trade mark can be entered 
bn the register which would be 
calculated to deceive, nor can 
any such mark be accepted wdiich 
is contrary to law or morality. 
No scandalous design can be 
entered on any account. 

The rules concernmg registra- 
tion must be gathered from an 
expert in such matters. So many 
tecimicalities have to be ob- 
served that it would be unsafe 
for, any person who desires to 
obtain a legal right in a trade mark 
■ to _ trust tO' -his own unaided - 
'•efforts. It k' suiffcieiit , to state 
that 'when once the trade mark- is 
properly registered, the propri'etor 
has a primd fmis' right to its 
exclusive use. Registration is 
valid for fourteen years from the ' 
date of the application, and . can 
be.xenewed from time, to time in 
accordance with the provisions; of . 
The' Act.' The fees payable upon 
application and registration .are • 
fixed by the Board of Trade. 
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A tratie mark which, has been 
registered can be assigned, but 
only in connection with the good 
wiil of the business concerned in 
the goods for v/hich it has been 
registered, and it is, however, 
determinable with that goodwill. 
When a series of trade marks 
have been registered, they are 
only assignable as a whole. 

Special provisions are made by 
the Act as to Sheffield marks, and 
also as to cotton marks to be used 
in the Lancashire cotton districts. 

TRADE ROUTES 

Routes to France* There are 
at least five routes open to the 
traveller who wishes to go to 
France. 

1. The South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway Company’s 
route from Dover to Calais. 

2. The South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway Company’s 
route from h'olkestone to Boulogne. 

The “ channel jmssage ” in 
either of the above cases occupies 
only about, an hour, and fast 
trains run from London to the 
harbours alongside the boats. 

3. The London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway Company’s 
route from Newliaven to Dieppe. 

4. The London and South- 
'Western Railway Company’s route 
from Southampton to Havre ; and 

5. The last-named railway com- 
pany’s route from Southampton 
to St. Malo. 

Routes to the Low Countries, 
There is ample choice of route from 
London to Belgium and Holland. 

1. The traveller may travel by 
the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway to Queenborough, and 
thence take steamboat fo Flush- 
ing, at the mouth of the Sclieldt.; or, 
if he prefers a shorter sea yoyage 

2. He may choose the.steamboats 
which run from Dover to Ostend. 


3. The Great Eastern Railway 
will carry him quickly from Lon- 
don to Elarwich, whence their 
s-wift and well-appointed boats 
ply to Antwerp, Rotterda,m or 
to'^the Hook of Holland. 

Routes to the Horth of Europe, 
The quickest w^ay to reach any of 
the ports of Norway is to travel 
from London by the Great 
Northern Railway to EIull, w^hence 
the steamers of the Wilson Hue 
convey passengers across the 
North Sea to Norway, or to any 
one of the Baltic ports. 

General Steam Na?lgat!on Com- 
pany’s Routes, The vessels of 
this steamship company run. to 
the BTench, Belgian, and Dutch 
ports ; to those of the Baltic and 
Bay of Biscay ; and they also 
communicate with all the chief 
ports of the Mediterranean. 

England to New York, The 
most frequented ocean route is 
that from the United Kingdom, 
to New York and the other ports 
of the United States. The National 
and Wiison-Burness lines of 
steamers sail from the Royal 
Albert Docks, London, weekly 
for New' York ; several lines, 
including the American, make 
Southampton Docks their start- 
ing point ; but, by far the greater 
number of steamships run- 
ning between this country and 
New York start from Prince’s 
Landing Stage, Liverpool, calling 
at Queenstown Harbour for the 
mails. The Cunard, the White 
Star, and other steamships run 
frequently betw’’een Liverpool and 
New York, , 

According to Lloyd’s register, 
twenty-ftin^ regulair lines of ocoan 
steamers ' ply "bet ween New York 
and the ports , of Europe ; and 
vessels leave the port of New York 
regularly every day in the week, 
except Sunday. 
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Steamboats running in eonnection with London Railways. 

Port. Sailing from Day, Railway company. Railway siaticn, 

Antwerp^. Harwich , . Daily . . . Great Eastern .Liverpool Street 

Boniogne . Folkestone , Twice a day , S.E^C.R,. .Charing Cross 

Caen . . Southaniptoii . Daily . . » South-Western .Waterloo 

Calais . , Dover , . . Thrice daily * S.E. &C,R. .Char'ing Cross 

and Victoria 

Cherbourg . Southampton . Tues,, Thurs,, South-Western .Waterloo 
Sat 

Copenhagen Harwich . , Mon., Thurs,, Great Eastern .Liverpool Street 

Sat 

Newhaven , . Twice daily . L.B. & S. Coast. 

Queenborough Twice a day . S.E. & C.R. .Holbrn Viaduict 

Southampton. Twice a week . South-Western .Waterloo 

Harwich . . Wed. & Sat . Great Eastern . Liverpool Street 

Southampton . Daily . . . South -Wes tern. Waterloo 

Ditto . Ditto . . Ditto . , Ditto 

Harwich . . Ditto . . Great Eastern .Liverpool Street 

Dover . , . Thrice daily . S.E. & C.R. .Charing Cross, 

Holborn 

Rotterdam Harwich , . Daily , . . Great Eastern .Liverpool Street 

Rouen . , Southampton , Daily . . . Southampton .Waterloo 

St. Malo . Ditto . . Mon., Wed., Ditto . . Ditto 


Dieppe . 
Flushing 
Granville 
Hamburg 
Havre . 
Hondeur . 
Hook of 
Holland 
Ostend . 
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As far as Aden, the Suez Canal 
route is the same as that to India ; 
but then the steamers bound for 
Australia call at Colombo, and 
cross the Indian Ocean to King 
George’s Sound, where the mails 
for Western Australia are landed. 
The remainder of the mails are 
put ashore at Adelaide, the capital 
of South Australia, and from 
thence forwarded by rail to their 
destinations. 

2. The New Zealand steamers 
and some of the Australian ones 
make the passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope ; many of these 
vessels call at Madeira and Tene- 
rifle. They then proceed on their 
southward way, sometimes call- 
ing either at Ascension or at St. 
Helena, and so reach the Cape of 
Good Hope,. Leaving the Cape, 
the vessels pass into high southern 
altitudes, working as far south as 
the w’eather permits to take 
advantage of the westerly winds 
which blow steadily round the 
south x^ole. 

The long sea voyage back to 
England generally takes a differ- 
ent route from the one just men- 
tioned, running by way of New 
Zealand and Cape Horn. Having 
called at King George’s Sound 
and Adelaide, the stmmers pjro'- 
ceed to Hobart, the capital of 
Tasmania. They then make the 
passage of i,ioo miles to Welling- 
ton, the capital of New Zealand. 

After leaving New Zealand, no 
more land is seen until the steamer 
passes round Cape Horn, and 
touches at the Falkland Islands, 
another outlying British colony. 
Then a call is made at Rio de 
Janeiro, the most beautiful city 
of South America. The vessel 
crosses the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Canary Isles, returning home by 
the Bay of Biscay and the Eng- 
lish Channel. 
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at once. Merchants sent and 
received by it letters, money, 
samples, and small parcels of 
sufficient value to bear the 'heavy 
cost of transport. 

The construction of the Suez ! 
Canal was the next step to Tender | 
intercoiix’se between the east and | 
the w^est easier still. This import- . i 
ant engineering work, which 
was completed in 1 869, runs from 
Port Said* on the Mediterranean, 
to Suez, on the Red 'Sea, passing 
through Lake Menzaleh, ' Lake 
Timsah, and the Bitter Lakes. 

India can now be reached, from ■ 
London, Liverpool, or Southamp- 
ton. The Peninsular and 'Oriental 
(P. and O.) mail steamers sailirom 
the Royal Albert Bocks* London,; 
through the Suez Canal for. Bom’-' 
bay, Colombo, Madras* Calcutta* 
and Singapore, touching at Gib- 
' raitar* Malta, and Brindisi ■ en 
route. The steamships of the 
Orient Line also run to the same 
ports, calling at Plymouth and 
Naples. The Anchor, Hall, City* 
Clan, and other lines of .steamers 
start from Glasgow and Liveipooh 
■ for the voyage to India. 

Hantes from BnglaM .to Ams- 
ttalia* Several lines* of steaihers 
depart * from British ports \to 
Australia* and’ .there 'are three 
" principal routes.' • „ , ■ 


\ ■ I ' 'That- by the Suez Canal* 
which should be avoided between 
the middle of May and the middle 
'of September* as" the Red Sea is 
then very hot. Persons leaving 
this country for Australia during 
the summer months should go 
either by the Cape of Good Hope 
or cross the Atlantic Ocean to 
'Canada, then cross America by 
the Canadian-Pacific Railroad* 
■and reach Australia by^'Sailmg,. 
across the Pacific Ocean |n' one! -of ' 
the steamships of the Canadian- 
Australian line. 
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3. The Canadian route, al- 
though rather more expensive 
than either of the others, is the 
best one during the English 
summer, since it avoids the heat 
of the Red Sea, and also the cold 
weather which is ahva^^s met wdth 
between the Cape of G-ooci Hope 
and the Australian coast. 

The route across the Atlantic 
can be taken by the steamers of 
any line, as may be arranged. 
From about the middle of Novem- 
ber to the first of May, while the 
River Saint Lawrence is blocked 
by ice, these steamers land their 
passengers at Halifax, Nova , 
Scotia, the Canadian winter port. 
‘During the remainder of the year, 
passengers can be carried to 
Quebec or Montreal. 

The Canadian Paciiic Railway 
runs aoi'oss the Dominion of 
Canada to Vancouver City on the 
Pacific Ocean, where one of the - 
steamers of the Canadian-Aiis- 
traiian Line is waiting to cross the 
Pachic Ocean. After a voyage of 
about a w-eek the steamer aiTives 
at Honolulu, the capital of the 
Sandwich Islands, whence a seven 
or eight days' sail suffices to 
reach the Fiji Islands. 

A run of about six days takes 
the vessel over the 1,800 miles 
of ocean which lie between the 
Fiji Islands and Port Jackson, the 
harbour of Sydney, one of the most 
beswitifuf .'har^bfiats iuitHe world. 

tW 'I ’! f oyage from ’ Engiaui ■ to ■ • 
the €ape, Tli,e two competing 
companies, whicli carried goods,-;' 
mails, and passengers to the Cape,, 
viz., the Castle Line and the Union 
Steamship Compan^^ ainalga- ' 
mated a few years ago, and an' 
arrangement was arrived at by • 
which the mail steamers were to 
sail every Saturday from South-, 
ampton, and the others from the ' 
East , India Dqck i Basin,, at-. 
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, Blackwall,' London, calling at 
. Southampton on the following 
day.- Some of the vessels go direct 
to South Africa, ; others call at 
stated periods at Madeira, Grand 
Canary, Teneriffe, Ascension, a.nd 
Saint Plelena. 

Leaving the English Cliannel, 
the Cape steamers turn south- 
ward, and steam outside the Bay 
of Biscay into tiie waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean, passing between 
the Azores and the Canaries, until, 
about five days out from South- 
ampton, the vessels call at Tene- 
rifre,- one of the Canary Islands. 
After Teneriffe sinks below the 
horizon the weather is generally 
very hot, and from fifteen to 
twenty days out they round the 
Cape and anchor off Capetown. 

’■ :TKUSTEES, duties OF 

' A .. trust is defined as a confi- 
deiice reposed by one person in con* 
•yeying or ■ bequeathing property 
-■to another- in order that the latter 
-may apply the same to purposes 
^ directed , by ' the former. The 
person in Whom the confidence is 
reposed is called the trustee, and 
the; persons for whose benefit the 
trust is created are termed the 
' cestms -qm. trmtent. If there is 
I .but; - one ’ beneficiary he is the 
I ■cestui. qm trust 

„ ■' Jrustees are appointed, in gen- 
'.er^.p';,by.’.'the instrument creating 
''the.lriisf/whetlier a will or a deed, 
'-anil ‘•provision ought to be, made 
' aWto^'Who is to have' theappoint-* 
ment.of new trustees' when the 
firstones die or wish to retire from 
' the trust* ■ Any person may be a 
-trustee*, though it is not advisable, 
to" name an infant to act as such, 
especially If he is to be' a sole 
'-trustee.- , There 'may be matters’ 

- of im^rtance to attend to 'before , 

. he attains the age of twenty-one, 
'and. others which he could not ' 


m '■ 
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to have them transferred into 
their joint names, and they must 
take the same care of the trust 
estate as they would be expected 
to take if it were their own, and 
they must themselves do such 
acts as a man would usually him- 
self do in business. But they are 
justihed in delegating to pro- 
fessional people such wmrk as is 
in the ordinary course of business 
committed to such people, for 
example, the sale and the receipt 
of the purchase money of stocks 
and shares to brokers, the sale 
and the receipt of the deposit of 
the purchase money of land to 
auctioneers, and the receipt of 
the purchase mone^^ of land to 
solicitors. 

They must invest trust moneys 
according to the directions con- 
tained in the trust instrument, 
and in default of such directions, 
in the inodes authorised by the 
Trustee Act, 1893, as to which 
the broker who buys for them is 
always a competent adviser. 

When it is considered that 
trustees gencrall};^ act without 
any personal remuneration, the 
law appears to treat them with 
excessive stringency, for in the 
execution of their trusts and the 
administration of the trust estates 
they are liable for a mistake as 
much as for a wilful breach of 
trust. The};^ can, however, and in 
every case of difficulty they should, 
apply to a judge of the Chancery 
Division of the High Court for 
directions as to what they ought 
to do, or, as to any question arising 
out of the administration of them 
trusts. This can be done promptly 
and inexpensively at the cost of 
the trust estate, and the opinion 
of the judge if followed will operate 
as an indemnity to the applicants. 

■ There is a popular notion that 
there c^n 'b$ 0110 -trustee, 
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undertake at all during his minor- 
ity. But in order to prevent a 
deadlock the court will, on proper 
cause being shown, appoint 
another person to act so long as 
the minority lasts. No one is com- 
pelled to act as trustee any more 
than as executor. But if he once 
interferes with the trust property, 
or does anything in respect of 
the trust, he cannot disclaim 
until he has been discharged or 
finally released. A disclaimer 
need not be in writing, though it 
is safer not to rely upon one made 
by parol only. 

The choice of trustees is not 
an easy matter, especially as 
great responsibilities may attach 
to the position. Some trustees 
are inclined to favour the bene- 
ficiaries at the expense of the 
trust fund ; others are of an 
opposite nature, and cause trouble 
on every possible occasion. The 
person to seek is one who will 
carry out the terms of the trust 
with the utmost strictness, but who 
will nevertheless put no obstacles 
in the way of doing anything 
which can be beneficial to the 
trust estate generally— in fact, 
wdio will take some personal inter- 
est at least in the matter. It has 
been said : The best persons to 
■be, appointed trustees are men of 
substance and position, friends 
of the family and interested in 
their welfare, but not very closely 
connected. Of such persons (if 
they are to be found) it is d-esirable 
to appoint three when the pro- 
perty is considerable, and two 
where it is of moderate compass. 
Even where the property is small 
it is, as a rule, highly inexpedient 
to appoint a sole trustee/' 

The first duty of trustees is to 
reduce the subject matter of the 
trust into their possession,.' and if 
it consists of inscribed securities 
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raid another or others doiinant. 
E.ut this is a fallacy. A trustee 
who stands by and permits his 
co-trustee to commit an act of' 
malversation incurs the same 
measure of liability as if he had 
himself joined in it. 

Trustees are not justified in 
allowing moneys to remain unin- 
vested or in placing them on 
deposit with their bankers. As 
it is not right to allow one trustee 
to receive dividends on behalf 
of himself and his co -trustees, and 
as it is often inconvenient and 
occasions delay to send dividend 
warrants and cheques to all the 
trustees for indorsement, the 
plan usually adopted is that 
trustees give a power of attorney 
in the case of consols, and a 
written authority’ in other cases 
for their own bankers to receive 
the dividends as they become due 
from the Bank of England and the 
companies v/hose debentures, 
stocks, or shares such trustees ^ 
hold. Their bankers then place 
the dividends to the account of 
the trustees. When there is only 
one cestui que trust, for instance, 
a tenant for life, the trustees also 
give their bankers authority to 
honour his cheques to the amounts 
so paid in to their account, but 
where there are numerous cestuis 
qti-e trustent cheques must, of 
course, be drawm to each of them 
separately for the , purpose of" 

Where land is held in trust for 
an infant, the trustees must 
manage or superintend the manage- 
ment by an agent of the land, with 
power to cut timber or under- 
wood, erect, puH down, rebuild, 
and rejDair houses and other build- 
ings, continue the working of mines ' 
and quarries ■ which have usually 
been worked, drain and improve 
the lan<I, insure against hre. 


make arrangements 'with tenants 
to let on yearly or'sliort tenancies, 
but not to grant leases, H it is 
desired to let on leases application 
must be made to a judge of the 
Chancery Division for his sanction 
thereto. 

The trustees can, at their dis- 
cretion, apply the -whole of an}^ 
portion of the income arising out 
of land or other property for the 
infant’s maintenance, education, 
or benefit, or pay it to his parents 
or guardians. This is entirely 
a matter for the trustees, and it 
is immaterial whether there is any 
other fund available for the pur- 
pose, or any person bound by law 
to provide for the infant’s main- 
tenance and education or not; 
Any surplus of tlie ijicoine 'which 
has been so applied must be 
invested and accumulated at 
compound interest, but the trustee 
may at any lime a.pj')ly the accu- 
mulations as if they were income 
arising in the then current year^ 
Of course these powers only apply 
if and so far as a contrary inten- 
tion is not expressed in the instru- 
ment under which the infant’s 
interest arises, and have effect 
subject to the terms of that instru- 
ment. 

This is quite iji accordance 
with the general principle upon 
which trustees are bound to act. 
The principal or corpus of the 
property is to be held intact as 
long as the trust continues. The 
■’ moome, ' unless expressly 'ordered 
to 'be accumuldied 'lor^ a- period 
; allowed by the law, can generally 
be devoted for the benefit of the 
cestuis que trustent, and if the 
trust instrument is silent upon .the 
point an application may be made 
to the Chancei'y' Division. 

Where a trustee is . dead ' or 
' remains out of the United' Kfng^»; 
doin for more than twelve months, 

227 • 
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or desires to be discharged from 
his othce, or refuses or is unfit to 
act, or is incapable of acting, 
then the pex*son or persons nomin- 
ated for the purpose by the 
instrument creating the trust, or 
(if there is no such person, or no 
such person able and willing to 
act) the surviving or continuing 
trustee or trustees, or the personal 
representatives of the last sur- 
viving or continuing trustee, may 
by writing appoint another person 
or other persons to be a tirustee 
or trustees in the cases mentioned. 
A cestui que trust should never 
be appointed a trustee , of the 
fund of which he is a beneficiary, 
nor a husband trustee for his 
wife, for the interest of a trustee 
should not conflict with his. duty ; 
and a person who has the power 
of appointing a new trustee may 
not nominate himself — for a man 
himself is not a proper judge of 
his own qualifications for the 
office. 

A trustee may retire if there 
are two or more trustees con- 
tinuing, but he cannot do so 
leaving the trust fund in the 
hands of one trustee* Another 
must be appointed in his place 
so as to make the number at least 
two, though that number may be 
increased,' - , 

In all cases of difficulty recourse 
can be had to the Chancery 
Division for the appointment of 
a trustee. The court can also, if 
requested to do so by a person 
creating a trust, or by a trustee 
or beneficiary, appoint a judicial 
trustee either jointly with an- 
other, or as sole trustee, and can 
give him directions how to. act, 
fix his remuneration, and order 
his accounts to be audited yearly. 

Trustees may reimburse them- 
selves out of their trast, funds 
for all expenses properly incurred 
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by them, but unless otherwise 
directed by the instrument creat- 
ing the trust their services and 
office must be gratuitous. There 
must not be the slightest sus- 
picion of any profit made or ad- 
vantage taken through dealing 
with the trust property. For 
example, a sale of property to the 
trustee himself is always regarded 
with suspicion, and is likely to 
be impeached. Again, if trustees 
deal with the money of their 
cestuis que tvust&nt, they are 
accountable for any profit made 
by them, and responsible for any 
loss which may arise. Also, if 
they mix ti'usfc money with their 
own, and any transactions take 
place -with the mixed fund, it is 
the money of the trustee which is 
presumed to be utilised for the 
purpose, whilst the money of the 
cestuis que trustevt is held to be 
intact, so long as there is sufficient 
left of the mixed fund to cover 
the same. 

By several recent statutes cer- 
tain indemnities have been given 
to trustees in order to lighten the 
burdens placed upon them by 
judicial decisions. Thus, by the 
Trustee Act, 1893, case of 

signing receipts for conformity, a 
trustee is relieved unless a loss lias 
arisen tlirough his own act or 
wilful default. And where a 
breach of trust has been instigated 
by a cestui que trust, his interest 
can be impounded towards re- 
couping the trustee. By the later 
Trustee Act, 1896, where it ap- 
pears to the court that a trustee 
is or may be personally liable for 
any breach of trust whenever it 
occurred, but has acted hojiestly 
and reasonably and ought fairly 
to be excxxsed for the breach, and, 
for omitting to obtain the direc- 
tions of the court in the matter in 
which he has committed such 


breach, the court may relieve 
the trnstee either wholly or ih^rt 
from personal liability. But a 
prudent man will not rely on these 
indemnity clauses and powers of 
obtaining recoupment or relief. 
He should in all cases act strictly 
in accordance with his duties, 
remembering that if a wrong is 
done lie may have to bear all 
losses himself, for between wTong- 
doers there is no contribution, 
and the cesPids que trusterd may 
claim against him alone, and 
leave out his co-trustee. If the 
friction between the different 
parties becomes great, the safest 
course for the trustee who dis- 
approves of the contemplated 
breaches of trust to adopt, is to 
take measures to have the trust 
funds paid into court, and to free 
himself from the trust. 

When all the purposes for which 
a trust was created have been 
fulfilled, and before a final dis- 
tribution of the property is made, 
the trustees should submit their 
accounts to the beneficiaries, and 
obtain a formal release from them. 
They are entitled to do this at the 
expense of the trust estate. The 
release should set out all that has 
been done in respect of the estate, 
and should be by deed. 

A -trustee of any property, 
wdiether for the use or benefit 
of a private person, or for any 
public or . charitable purpose, is 
liable to be convicted of a mis- 
demeanour and sentenced to 
penal servitude if he is found guilty 
of converting or appropriating 
any part of the trust property to 
his own use and benefit. No 
prosecution can be instituted 
without the consent of the Attor- 
ney-General. 

A public trustee has been estab- 
lished by an Act of 1906, w^hich 
came into force on the ist 


January, 190S. He is an official 
appointed by the Government 
and his chief duty is to take 
charge of all small trust estates, 
in order to prevent waste and 
dissipation. He is also empow- 
ered to act in place of the judicial 
trustee appointed by the Act of 
1896. This new official is bound 
to give ail necessary information 
as to the estate.s h,e may admin- 
ister, and as to the formalities to 
be observed by those who wish to 
employ his services. As the 
discussion of all mattei's con- 
nected with the office would run 
to great length, each applicant 
must be left to inquire at first 
hand for himself. 

Trustee Investments, i. The 
following are the investments 
which are authorised by the 
Trustee Act, 1893 : — 

{a) In any of the parliamentary' 
stocks, or public funds, or Govern- 
ment securities of the United 
Kingdom. 

{})) On real or heritable securi- 
ties in Great Britain or Ireland 
(but not on equitable or second 
mortgages, leaseholds, or on mort- 
gages of imlet houses). 

(c) In Bank of England or 
Bank of Ireland stock. 

(d) In India 3J per cent, and 
3 per cent, stock, or in any other 
capital stock which, may be issued 

- ‘ the Secretary . of State in ; 

. Council of India, under the_ autho- 
rity of an Act of Parliament, and 
charged on the revenues of, India. 

(e) In any securities the interest 
of which is for the time being 
guaranteed by Parliament. 

(f) In consolidated stock created 
by the Metropolitan Board of 
W^orks, or by the London County 
Council, or in debenture stock 
created by the receiver of the 
metropolitan police. 
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trading water company in Great 
Britain or Ireland wliich is incor- 
porated by special Act of Parlia- 
ment, or by royal charter, and 
which has, dnring the ten years 
preceding the investment, paid a 
dividend of not less than 5 per 
cent, on its ordinary stock. 

(m) In nominal or inscribed 
stock issued, or to be issued, by 
the corporation of a municipal 
borough, having, according to the 
last census, a population exceed- 
ing 50,000 or any County 
Council, under the authority of an 
Act or provisional order. 

(n) In nominal or inscribed 
stock issued, or to be issued by 
any commissioners incorporated 
by Act to suppty -water, and 
having a compulsory power of 
levying rates over an area having, 
according to the last census re- 
turns, a population exceeding 
50,000. provided that during the 
ten years preceding the rates 
levied by the commissioners have 
not exceeded 80 x>er cent, of the 
a.mount authorised by law to be 
levied. 

(0) In any of the stocks, funds, 
or securities for the time being 
authorised for the investment of 
cash under the control or subject 
to the order of the High Court, 

The trustees may from, time 
to time vary any of these invest- 
ment.5. 

2. Under the powers of the Act 
trustees may invest in any of the 
above securities, even though 
they are redeemable and the price 
is in excess of the redemption 
value. But no price exceeding the 
redemption value must be paid for 
any of the stocks mentioned in 
sub-sections (g), (z), (k), (/) and (m) 
above, w^hich are . liable to be 
redeemed wdthin fifteen years of 
the date of purchase at par or at 
some fixed rate, or when the price 
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(g) In the debenture, guaran- 
teed, or preference stock of any 
railway in Great Britain or Ire- 
land, incorporated by special 
Act of Parliament, which has 
during each of the ten years pre- 
ceding the investment paid a 
dividend of not less than 3 per 
cent, per annum on ordinary 
stock. 

(k) In the stock of any railway 
or canal company of Great Britain 
or Ireland, whose undertaking is 
leased in perpetuity or for not 
less than 200 years, at a fixed 
rental to such a railway company 
as is mentioned in sub-s. (g), either 
alone, or jointly with some other 
railway company, 

(z) In the debentitre stock of 
any railway company in, India the 
interest on which is paid or guar- 
anteed by the Secretary of State 
in Council of India, 

(/) In the B annuities of the 
Eastern Bengal, the East Indian, 
and the Scinde Punjaub and Delhi 
railways, and any like annuities 
which may be created on the pur- 
chase of a railway by the Secretary 
of State in Council of India, and 
charged on the revenues of India, 
and authorised by Act of Pariia- 
: ment to be accepted by tnistees 
in lien of any stock held by them 
in the purchased railway; also 
'in deferred annuities comprised in 
the register of holders of annuity, 
class D, and annuities comprised 
in the register of annuitie.s, class 
C, of the East Indian Railway 
Company, 

(fi) In the stock of any railway 
in India upon -which a fixed or 
minimum dividend in sterling is 
paid or guaranteed by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of India, 
or upon the capital of, which the 
interest is so guaranteed. 

(/) In the debenture, guaran- 
teed, or preference stock of any 
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exceeds 1 5 per cent, above par or 
the £xed rate. Any stock, fund, 
or security purchased in accord- 
ance with- the power of the Act 
may be held until redemption. 

3. Every power conferred upon 
trustees as to investment may be 
exercised at their discretion, but 
always subject to an}’ consent 
required by the instrument, if 
any. creating the trust with 
respect to the investment of the 
trust funds. 

4. The powers conferred by the 
Act are in addition to any con- 
ferred by the instrument creating 
the trust, 

5. Where there is a power given 
to trustees to invest in real 
securities, they may, unless especi- 
ally forbidden by the instrument 
creating the trust, invest— 

(a) On mortgage of propert}?: 
held for an unexpired term of not 
less than 200 years, and not sub- 
ject to a reservation of rent greater 
than a shilling a year, or to any 
right of redemption or to any con- 
dition for re-entry, except for non- 
payivieut of rent ; and 

{b] Oat any charge, or mort- 
gage of any charge, made under the 
Improvement of i.and Act, 1864. 

6. If there is a power conferred 
by the instrument creating the 
trust to invest in the mortgages 
or bonds of any railway or any 
other description of company, the 
tru$t66s are.^'tnpower'ed, unless the 
contrary is expressed,' to invest 
in the debenture stock of the 
railway or company. 

7. Trustees are not chargeable 
with a breach of trust for lending 
money on the security of property 
merely because of the proportion 
borne by the amount of the loan 
to the value of the property, at 
the time \vhen the loan was made, 
provided that the court thinks 
that in making the loan they were 
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acting upon the report as to the 
value of the property of a person 
whom they reasonably believed 
to be a competent surveyor, or of 
a valuer instructed and employed 
independently of the property, 
whether such surveyor or valuer 
carries on business in the locality 
where the property is situate or 
elsewhere, and that the amount 
of the loan does not exceed two- 
thirds of the value of the property 
as stated in the report, and that 
the loan was made upon the ad- 
vice of the siirve}^^' or valuer 
expressed in the report. In lend- 
ing upon leaseholds trustees are 
not ' guilty of a breach of trust 
because they have dispensed with 
the investigation of the title of 
the lessor, nor because in biiyhig 
or lending money on property 
they have accepted a shorter title, 
than they might have required, 
provided the title accepted is such 
•as a person acting with ordinary 
prudence and caution would have 
accepted. 

8. If trustees improperly ad- 
vance money on a morlgage- 
seciirity which would at the time 
of the iaveslrnent be a proper 
investment in all revSpects for a 
smaller sum than is actually ad- 
vanced thereon, the security is 
held to be an authorised in vest - 
ipient for the smaller sum,, and the 
trustees are only liable to make 
'good thfe sum ‘adviced in excess 
• togfether with iriteresL ' 

' ‘ TYm ’ 

• Sizes of Tyjpe. ' Type is now' 
almost invariably , cast on what 
is, termed the point system, w.hic!i 
varies slightly from the old sys- 
tem, and the equivalents in points 
are shown below^ 

The ordinary type used in the 
present volume is brevier old 
style. Each column has 51 lines, 
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and is technically known as- ro|-- , English ! 
ems v/ide, the total width' of j 522 letters, 
page hiciudiiig the centre rule ; Thp 
being 22 ems. ^ 1 

The following are the names | tilC 113.11 
of the different kinds of type ; Great Pri 
most frequently rised in printing, i 
with ail example of each, and ■ ' 

about the number of letters which j I K ^ 

would be contained in a column of i 
the same size as that of the present ; ^ -j-U / 
volume. cll^ 

(or 4|-'point), 90 lines, ■ Doithle F 
5,220 letters- “ ' hues, 187 h 

Tb« fotlowmg are the aa>itesi>rth« different kinds of type 1 

most fraquealiy used in printing, with an example of each | K 

This is of rare use. j ^ 

Pearl (or 5 -point), 81 lines, * 

4.8 1 2. letters. i IDSf T 

Tlu’; following are the names of the different C_5 

kijuls of type most frequently used hi printing, 

Nonpareil (or 6~point), 68 lines, ; 

2,856 letters. Usance is 

'i'he following are the names of the differ- usage foi* tllfc 
ent kinds of type most frequently used in . change betw 

Minion (or 7-point), 58 lines» ! Bills are sor 
1,930 letters. I two, or mort 

The following ai-e the names of the i iug are the 
different kinds of type most frequently : country and 
Brevier (or 8-point), 51 lines, ; Amsterdam 
1,632 letters, : Antwerp . 

The following are the names of the : Barcelona, 
difierent kinds of type most frequehtl ■ Berlin . 

(or 9-point), 45 lines, ' Bilbao.* 

■ l,205Ttetters. ' . ' ' Bordeaux 

The following are the names of ' Cadiz 
the different kinds of type most f Dresden . 

, Long Primer (or lo-point), 40 Frankfort 
lines, 1,040 letters. Geneva 

The following are the names ; Genoa 
of the different kinds of type m ■ Ha,mburg 
Small Pica (or ii -point), 37 Ueipsic 
lines, S84 letters. : if® 1 * 

The following are the ; Naples. . 

names of the different kinds York 

Palermo . 

Pica (or 12-poiiit), 34 .lines, p^ris 
714 letters. | Rio' 'de Jane 

The following are the • 

names of the different ki Vienna 
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Week. 


Month. 


Quarter, 


bjy Act of Parliament in 1878. It 
is a solid square bar in the custody 
oithe Board 'Of trade, and copies 
of it are kept in various places. 
For the convenience of the public, 
a copy is exhibited, amongst other 


immn and measures , 

(BRITISH) 

The standard of measurement 
is the Imperial yard, a length fixed 
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places, oil the outer walls' of 
GreejiAvich Observ^atory. - 

The standard of weight is the 
pound. This is the weight of a 
carefnily preserved piece of pia- ' 
tiniim shaped like a cylinder, 
measuring i‘3S in. high, and ,I'I5 
in. in diameter. 

The standard of capacity is the 
gallon. This contains ten Im- 
perial standard po^inds' weight of 
distilled water weighed in air 
against brass w'eights, with the 
water and the air at a tempera- 
ture of 62°F., and with the baro- 
meter at 30 in. 

I. Measure 

Long Measure 

3 Barleycorns i Inch , {25 ’4 
millimetre). 

I Inch. 

I Nail. . 

I Palm. 

I Hand (used : 
in measuring 
horses). '■ 
I Span. , 'y ' : 
i Foot of a 

I Cubit. 

I Yard (36 in.) 

I Pace (mili- 
tary). . 

I Pace (geo- 
metrical). , 

I Fathom. - 
I Rod, Pote| or. 
Perch. 

I Chain (66 
feet). , 

I Cable\s Igtin 
I Furlong. 

yds.). 

I League. 

I Nautical Lg. 

I Knotor-Nan* . 
tical Mile 
(2,027 yards) 


Square Measure 

144 Sq. Inches i Square Foot. 
9 Sq, Feet i Square Yd. 

30^ Sq. Yards i Square Pole, 

Rod, -or Perch. 
40 Perches 1 Rood. 

4 Roods -- I Acre {4,840 
sq. yds.). 

640 Acres -- r Sq. Mile. 

Ouhic Measure 

,1,728 Cubic In. I Cubic Boot. 

■ 27 Cubic Ft. «* I Cubic Yard. 

The following are special meas- 
ures of length t’— - 

■ y (£?) Oiolh Measure 

.'{For 'cloths, linens, silks, etc., 
Scotch and Irish linen are meas- 
ux’ed by the yard. Dutch linen 
is bought by the Flemish ell and 
sold '■ by the Englisli* Tapestry is 
.generaEy sold by the Blemish elh) 

''Inches «« 1 Nail. 

4 "'Nails ' I Quarter (of 

y' ' ; ' a yard). 

.3 Quarters ' i Blemish Elh 

4 ' Quarters i Yard. 

5 • Quarters «» i English Ell. 

6 Quarters i French EU. 

. {b) Cotton Yarn Measure 

120 Yards «« i Skein. 

' 7 Skeins t Hank. 

■ T.8 'Banks i Spindle, ,, 

■;;=yy//;{r) baud Measuw 

‘ (Land is-meashrbd by means of' 
"QuntePs chain. .'This chain is 22 
yards Jong, .and ■ consists of 100 
links.) ' . ^ < 

,7*92^ Long Inches i Long Link. 

■ 25'' Long Links — x Long, Pole, 

' 4 Long Poles *«■ i Long Chn. 

■ Bo Long Chns. — 1 Long .Mile, 
■'627264 Sq. In.' I Sq. Link. 

■ ; 625 Sq. Links I Square Pole, 
■' 16 Sq. Poles I Square Clm. 
10 Sq. Cixn. «=- I Acre. 


12 Lilies 
2|- Inches 

3 Inches 

4 Inches 


9 Inches 
12 Inches 


x8 Inches 
3 /Beet 
2|- Feet 


6 Feet 

5 1 Yards (198 
, in.) ' ' 

" 4 Pbles (loo 
Iks.) 

240 Yards 
10 Chns. (220 
yds.) 

8 Furlongs 

3 Miles 
3 Knots 
1*151 Miles 



6o Seconds i Minute. 

6o Minutes -- i Hour. 

34 Hours I Day, 

7 Days -« I Week. 

28 Days J Luna,r Mth. 

28, 29, 30, or 31 — I Cal end ar 
days Month. 

12 Calendar i Civil Year. 

Months 

365 Days, 5 Iirs., >=» 1 Mean Solar 
48 m., 51 s. Year. 

366 Days -=■ 1 Leap Year. 

36,524 Days I Century. 

The addition of a day every 
fourth year, leap year, does not 
keep the Calendar quite correct. 
It is a little too much. The differ- 
ence amounts to about 3 days in 
400 y^ears. Three yrears in every 
four centuries, therefore, are not 
counted as leap years, and it has 
been arranged that those cen- 
turiai years which are not divi- 
sible exactly by 4, when the two 
last ciphers are taken away, shall 
not be counted as leap years. Thus 
1800 and 1900 were not leap years 
.—but 2000 will be. After the last 
named year there will be no leap 
year until 2400. 

Humerieal Measures' 

12 Articles i Doxen. 

13 Articles i Bakef^s Dz, 

12 Dozen = i Gx'oss. 

12 Gross => I Great Gross. 

20 Articles = 1 Score. 

5 Score «» i Hundred. 

6 Score ■=» i Great Hund, 


There are also various '' Stand- 
ards used for measuring, tim- 
ber. The principal are . 

Christiania 1 03 Cubic Feet. 

( 1 20 Deals, I C X 9'' X - 
London — 120 Cubic Feet. 

(120 Deals, 12'x 9'^X3'*',) 
QuebBG — 275 Cu'bic' Feet. 

(t 20 Deals, 10' X 3^.}’ • ' 

S$, Petersburg 165 Chbie.Feet, 

(leoDeals, 3^) 

; '(g)_ , Wersfeld Yam Measure 

■So Yards 1 Skein. 

7 Skeins' i Hank. , 

144 Hanks -=> i Gross. 


Other Measures 

Aagpiar Measure 

60 Seconds ^ i Minute. - 

60 Minutes (') **>=■ i Degree. 

30 Degrees (®) i Sign. - ’ 
45- Degrees — x Octanti 

66 , Degrees ' ' ^ j Se^ntC’'.' 

go Degrees ‘ i Quadrant, 

j6o Degrees — i Circle.. 


Koai Measures in Yariciis’ 
OouEtrles 

Length of Mile in English Yards, 
America (mile) . . , 1,760 

Austria (mile, post) . . 8,297 

Belgium (Kilometre) . . ^,094 

China (Li) . . . . , 609 

Denmark (mile) 8,238 
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Eiigiaiid (Statute mile) 
(Geogr.) 

France (old mile) 
France (Kilometre) 
Germany (Geogr.) 

(long) . 

„ (mile metric) 
Flollaiid (legal mile) 
India (Bengal mile) 
Ireland (old) 

Italy (mile) 

Norway (mile) . 
Portugal (mile) . 
Pussia (Verst) . 
Saxony (post mile) 
Scotland (old) . 

Spain (mile) 

Sweden (mile) . 
Switzerland (mile) 


i ,760 
2,025 
2,132 
1,094 
8,101 
10,126 

I, 640 
no94 
2,000 
2,240 
2,025 

12,182 

2,250 

1,167 

7.432 

B977 

1,522 

I I, 690 

8,584 


27*343 Grains 
16 Drams 

1 6 Ounces 


II. Weight 
Avoirdupois Weight 
^ I Dram. 

-- I Ounce (4 37 ‘5; 

grains).^ 

« i Pound (lb4 
(7,000 grs.) 
-- I Stone. “ 
j Quarter. 

] Cental. 

<=- I Hundredwt. 
(cwt.). 


14 Pounds 
28 Pounds 
100 Pounds 
4 Quarters 
(112 lb.) 


20 Plundredwts. i. Ton. 

1 A graia is the same in all weights. 

2 Butcher's stone is 8 lb. 


macopoeia avoirdupois weight is 
used. 

There is also what is called an 
Apothecaries Pluid Measure (also 
used in photography). 

6 Minims (m.) - i Drachnn 

8 Drachms =- i- Ounce, 

20 Ounces =■ i Pint. 

8 Pints - I Imp. Gallon. 

I Teaspoonlul i Drachm. 

I Dessertspnfl. - 2 Drachms. 

I Tablespoonful -- 4 Drachms. 

Troy Weight 


20 Grains 
3 Scruples 

8 Drams 

12 Ounces 


. I Carat. 

. I Pemiv wt. 
(dwt.). 

= i Ounce (480 
grains). ^ 

* I Pound (5 j 7^5 o 
grains). 

» I FJiindredwt. 


3*17 Grains 
• 24-', Grains 

20 Pennywts 

12 Ounces 

100 Pounds 
; Troy weight is used for gold, 
silver (and articles made of gold 
and silver), platinum, and pre- 
cious stones. 

' Xhb standard for gold’ com is 32 
carats fine gold an<i 2 carats 
alloy; - for silver, n oz. 3 dwt. 
silver and iS dwt. alloy. 

The foUoAving are special 
weights : — 

-•,(«) Butter and Cheese 
Weight 


Apotheoarles* Weight , (Old) _ _ 

^ t Scruple, 

I Drain, 5 (66 ’ 
grains), „ 

I Ounce, o . 

(480 grs.). 

= I Pound, lb. . 
(5,760 grs.); 

Drugs are compounded by this 
weight. ^ \ '■ 

Physicians and chemists use- 
these weights in dealing with pre- 
scriptions. In the ■ British Phar- ij 

, '(1419) . ‘ - *^ 37 ', 


8 Pounds 
0 Pounds 
: B4'' Pounds 
T 12; Pounds 
\ 234 ’ Pounds 
,3^6 Founds. 
^236 Pounds 


I Close. 

I Firkin. 

I Tub. 

I Dutch Cask. 
I Barrel* , 

I SnffolkWey. 
1 Essex 


(b) Coal Weight 

(In addition to Avoirdupois 
Weigkt) 


' t- Sack 
1 Large Sack 
7 Tons 

.21. Tons 4 cwt, 
.20 Keels 


«« [ Hundredwt. 
2 Hundredwt. 
X Room*' 
i Barge or 'Kl. 
ar.~. I Shipload* 
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6o Pounds «»» I Truss (new 

hay). 

I Load. 

6 Stone (new 

hay). 

9 Stone (old 
hay). 

(/) Straw Weight 

36 Pounds I Truss. 

36 Trusses (ii “=*1 Load. 
cuT. 64 lb. ) 


(‘'All coal shall be sold by 
weight only, except where by the 
written consent of the purchaser 
it is sold by boatload, or by 
wagons or tubs delivered from 
the colliery into the works of 
the purchaser. . . . Where any 
quantity of coal exceeding 2 cwt. 
is delivered by means of any ve- 
hicle to a purchaser, the seller of 
the coal shall deliver, or cause to 
be delivered, or to be sent by post 
or otherwise, to the purchaser or 
to his servant, before any part of 
the coal is unloaded, a ticket or 
note’* in a prescribed form. — 
Weights and Measures Act, 1889-) 

(c) Fish Weight and Measure 

I Barrel (an- 30 lb, 
chov.ies) 

I Quintal 
I Box (sal- 
mon) 

4 Fish 
33 Warj)s 
10 Long Hund. 

10 Thousand 
500 Herrings 
1000 Sprats 
600 Herrings 

{d) Flour Weight 
14 Pounds — I Peck or 

' " Stone. 

40 Ppunxls — I Boll. 

56 Pounds =» I Bushel. 

196 Pounds I Barrel. 

280 Pounds =- r Sack. 

(Bread is usually sold in 4-ib. 
and 2-lb. loaves, that is, quarterns 
and half-quarterns. Unless it is of 
the class loiown as “ fancy bread,** 
it must be weighed in the presence 
of the buyer. It is forbidden, by 
statute, to sell bread by the peck.) 

(e) Hay Weight 

■j6- Pounds I ' Truss’' " bid 


36 Trusses 
I Square Yard. 

I Square Yard 


7 Pounds =• I Clove. 

20 Pounds «=» I Score. 

3 Cloves == I Stone. 

2 Stones I Tod. 

12 Score ^ I Pack. 

6i- Tods I Wey. 

2 Weys I Sack. 

12 Sacks I Last. 

Other Weights 

Almonds. . .basket . . . x|— i-J cwt. 

„ ... seron ..... i'|— 2 cwt. 

„ .. .box (Jordan) ..251b, 

Arsenic ...cask 4 cwt. 

Ashes .... .cask (American) 

3j~5 cwt. 

,, cask (Russian) 10 cwt. 

Beef ...... tierce of 38 pieces 

(Irish) 3041b, 

firkin 100 Ib, 

band .200 lb. 

Bristles . . .cask 10 cwt. 

Bullion . . .bar iS~30 Ib. 

Camphor . . box i cwt. 

Candles. . . . barrel 120 11 >. 

Cassia .... chest 60 lb. 

Cinnamon . bale 92-J lb. 

Clover seed . sack 2-3I cwt. 

, , seed . cask 7-9 cwt . 

Cloves .... matt 80 lb. 

,, ....chest 200 lb. 

Cochineal . . seron 140 3 b. 


I Warp. 

I Long Hund, 
t Thousand. 

I Last. 

I Cade. 

I Cade. 

1 Mease. 
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Cofiee barrel or robin i - 1 -J-c wt . 

„ bag cwt. 

,, tierce S-/ c^t. 

bale (Moclia)2~2-|- cwt. 

Copperas . .iihd i6“-20 cwt. 

Currants . . caroteel 5-9 cwt. 

,, ..butt 1 5-20 cwt. 

Feathers . .bale i cwt. 

Figs ....... drum (Turkey) 24 lb. 

,, frail (Faro) ... 32 ib. 

,, frail (Malaga) . 56 lb. 

,, barrel 96 ib. to 2 ^ cwt. 

Flax matt. (Dutch) . 126 lb. 

„ ...... bale (Flemish) . 2 cwt, 

,, '. bale( Russian) 5-6 cwt. 

Galls sack 34 cwt. 

Ginger bag ( Jamaica) .1 cwt. 

„ bag (E. Indies) . i cwt. 

bag ^Rarbadoes) 

ijcwt. 

Glass stone 5 lb- 

,, .... .seam 24 stone* 

Gum chest (Turkey) .4 cwb 

„ Arabic chest (E. Indies) 6 cwt* 

Gunpowder barrel 100 lb* 

,/ last (24 barrels) 

2,400 lb.' 

Hemp stone 32 lb* 

Hops pocket i-J— 2 cwt* 

bag si cwt- 

Floney . . . .gallon ....... 12 lb. 

Indigo seron 2 50 lb. 

Lead fodder or f other 

19 3 cwt. 

Liquorice 

juice .... case i-J cwt. 

Mace ..... .case ■ L w'. . . il* cwt- 

Madder . , .cask .... cwt 

.-lilagnesia .'.dhest i cwt. 

Meat stone ......... 8 lb. 

Molasses . . .puncheon .10-12 cwt. 
Mustard , . .cask (small) 9-18 lb. 
„ . . .cask (large) 18-36 ib. 

Nutmegs . . cask 200 lb. 

Nuts bag (Barcelona) 

1261b. 

„ bag (Messina) 

cwt. 

Opium .... chest (Turkey) 

1 36 lb. 


Opium . . . . 
Pepper 


Pimento . . 
Plums . . . 


chest (E. Indies) 

I 49 i Ib. 

bag (free trade) 

or I cwt. 
bag (white) . , 168 lb. 
.bag (black) ..3161b. 

bag I cw't. 

. carton 9 lb. 


Pork , 


Potash . . , 
Potatoes , 
Prunes . . , 


Quicksilver 
Rags 


Resin . . 
'Raisins 


Rice 


Sago 


Salmon . 
Salt .... 
Saltpetre 

Sheiiac . . 
Soap .... 


Soda . 
Steel , 
Sugar 


Sugar- 
candy , 


lirkin (Irish) . 100 lb. 

tierce 304 lb, 

barrel 200 lb. 

cwt 120 lb. 

barrel 1-3 cwt. 

puncheon .10-12 cwt. 

.bottle $4 lb. 

.bale (Hamburg) 

2-J- cwt. 

. bale (Mediter- 
ranean) . .4-|— S cwt, 
.barrel . . .about 2 cwt. 
.drum (Valencia) 241b. 
.box 30-40 ib. 

.cask (Malaga) 1 cwt, 
.box ,, 22 lb. 

.ca.sk (Turkey) 2?> cw't. 
.bag (E. Indies) 

1 1 cwt. 

.cask (America) 6 cwt. 

. bag I cwt. 

.chest if cwt. 

.box . . . . X20-130 lb. 

.bushel 56 lb. 

.bag i-J cwt. 

.barrel i cwt. 

.chest 1-3 cwt. 

.firkin 641b. 

.barrel ...... 25 6 lb. 

chest 3|- cwt. 

.cask 3-4 cwt, 

.fagot ....... 120 lb. 

bag (E. Indies) 

i-i|cwt. 

matt or bag 
(Mauritius), i-if cwt. 
tierce (W. Indies) 

7-9 cwt. 

hhd (W. Indies) 

13-16 cwt. 


.box 


.70 lb. 


Wei] 
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; .cask .......... 9 cwt. 

, .barrel .ijcwt. 

. .chest (Congou) 8olb. 
. . ,, (Hyson) 

6o~So lb. 
(ordinary) 



84 lb. 

Tiles kmd . . . 


Tobacco . .hhd. ... 

. . 1 2-1 8 cwt. 

Turpentine. barrel . , 

. . . 2-2 -J- cwt. 

Vermilion . . bag 


\ 7 alnuts . . . bag . . , . 



HI. Capacity 


4 Gills 
2 Pints 
2 Quarts (4 pt.) 


Pottles (4 qt.) « 
Gallons • 

Pecks ■ 

Bushels 
Bushels 
Bushels (or 
porter’s load) 
8 Bushels 
12 Sacks 
^ Quarters (40 « 
bushels) 

10 Quarters 


2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

5 


Dry Measure 

-=•1 Pint. 

«--=> I Quart. 

I Pottle. 

I Gallon. ^ 

I Peck.:;.::;; ' 

I Bushel. : 

I Sack.;.';..;: ■■ 

X Coomb 
I Sack of Flour, 


I Quarter. 

I Chaldron. 

I Wey or 
horse-load 
I Last. 


Aie and Beer Measure 

, Gills «» I Pint. 

: Pints =- I Quart. 

, Quarts — i Gallon, 

i Gallons =* i Firkin. 

Firkins (iS r Kilderkin, 

gallons) 

Kilderkins «=« r Barrel. 

^ Barrel “ i Hogshead. 

Hogsheads -- i Butt. 

Butts I Tun. 


Wine 

4 Gills 
2 Pints 
4 Quarts 
10 Gallons 
18 Gallons 
3x|- Gallons 


Measure 
- I Pint, 

I Quart. 
— I Gallon. 
— I Anker. 
«=• I Runlet, 
I Barrel. 


I Tierce. 

I Hogshead. 

I Puncheoip 
I Pipe or Btt. 
I Tun. 


Spirit Measures 

46 gals. 


• loS 
1 15 

92 

93 

’ 1 12-120 
= lOO-IIO 

= 45-55 

• 26-28 

• 1 00-118 
^ 90-100 

45-50 

240 

108-117 


42 Gallons 
63 Gallons 
84 Gallons 
2 Hogsheads 
2 Pipes 

Other Wine and 
I Plogshead of 
Claret 

I Butt of Sherry 
I Pipe of Port 
1 Pipe of Madeira 
I Pipe of Marsala 
I Puncheon of S. 

Whiskey 
I Puncheon of 
Brand}’' 

I Hgshd. of Bdy . 

|-Cask of Bdy. 

I Pipe of Cider 
I Pnchn. of Rum 
I Hgshd. of Rum 
I Tun of Wine ’ 

I Pipe or Butt ' 

Miscellaneous 

Bricks, Load of «« 500. 

Glass, Seam of 120 lb. 

Law Papers, i ttct 1 - 

Folio - 72 Words. 

Potatoes, Sack of 168 Ib. 

■ WEIGHTS AMD MEASHKliS 
< (P 0 REIGH) 

Argentine RepuWic. The 
metric system is in use. 

Austria-Himgary. The metric 
system is in use. The names, 
however, of the weights and 
measures are the same as those 
used in the German Em.pire. 

Belgium. In this country, too, 
the metric system is in use, and 
the names of the various weights 
and measures are the same as 
those used in France with' the 
following exceptions : — the kilo- 
gram is called the livre, the litre 
the litron, and the metre the anne. 

Brazil. In addition to the 
metric system, there are certain 
240 
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weights and measures in use 
which are derived from the old 
Portuguese. The principal are 
the following : — 

(a) Length ; the covada, =- 26-247 
inches, and the vara *= 3*64 feet. 

{b) Weight; the arratel =- i -oi 18 
ib., the arroba-^ 32*384 lb., and 
the quintal (looarratei) 101*18 
lb. 

{c) Capacity ; the almude *= 
3-6S4 gals., and the alqneire =- 
I -I bushels. 

Central America. In addition 
to the metric system, the weights 
and measures of old Spain are in 
common use. (See Spain.) 

Chili (and also Bolivia). Same 
as Central America. 

China. At Flong Kong and 
the other treaty ports the British 
weights and measures are in use. 
The principal native weights and 
measures are as follows : — 

(a) Length ; the fan or fun 
*141 in., the tsun>=«> 1*41 in., the 
chih 14*1 in,, the chang 
141 in., and the yin-- 1410 in. 
= ii 7 i ft. 

(b) Weights ; the tael or leang 
«« 4 02., the cattie — i J ib., and 
the tan or pical 133J lb. The 
English hundredweight is equal 
to 84 catties. 

(c) Capacity ; the ho -- 2 pts., 
the sheng -- 20 pts., and the 
ton 100 pts. 

Denmark, (a) Length ; the 
tomme 1*029 in., the fod 
1*029' ft., the alen 2 fod, the 
faven *= 6 fod,, the rode — 
fod, and the mil-- 2,000 I'oder or ‘ 
4-6805 English miles. 

The tonde (a measure of area), 
or the tonde land (14,000 sq. alen) 

1-363 English acres. 

(b) Weight; the pund •=» i-i 03 
lb., and the centner — too. pound. 
The pund is subdivided into 16 
unser and 32 lod. 

(c) Capacity ; the pob — i *69 


[Wel 

pts., the kande — 2 potter, the 
viertei — 4 kande, the skeppe — 
18 potter, the fjerdingkar — 2 
skepper, the tonde — 4 f jerding- 
kar, and the laest —13 tender. 
The laest is about equal to 45-87 
English bushels, and therefore 
the tonde is the equivalent of 
3-82 bushels. The anker is a 
measure of 39 potter and equal 
to 8*29 English imperial gallons. 

Sgypt* (<^) Length ; "the kirat 
— I -I in., the rub — 6 kirats, the 
pik — 4 rubs, and the gasab 
4 piks. The gasab is tlierefore 
about equal to 2*88 English yards. 

The feddan is a square measure 
and is equal to 400 sq. gasab, that 
is, nearly f of an acre. 

{b) Weight; the rottolo — 1 lb. 

! nearly, the oke— 2-7 lb., and the 
cantar, (or 100 rottoii) — 99 lb, 
nearly. 

{^) Capacity ; the ardeb is a 
grain . itieasure which varies coii- 
, siderabiy, according to the grain 
measured. At Cairo it is equal 
to about 5 bushels. 

France. The metric system 
is in use. 

German Empire. The metric 
system is that in use, but the 
names given , to the various 
weights and measures are as 
follows : — 

German. Metric system. 

Stab. Metre. 

Strich. Centimetre. 

'..Neu^oll Millimetre. 

Kette. ' ' Becantfttre* 

. Kanne.' " ''' Litre. • ' 

^ ■ ■ 'Schbppen. Half-litrA , 

FasS'. Hectolitre. 

Neuloth. Decagramme. 

There are, also the weights 
called the pfund, which is equal 
to 500 grammes, or 1-1023 lb., 
the centner — 100 pfund, and 
the tonne — ,2,000 pfund. The , 
centner, therefore, is rather less 
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tiian a hundredweight (1.10*231 Vhngerhoed. Centilitre, 

ib.), and the tonne is equal to Vat. Hectolitre, 

19-6842 cwt. In Prussia a mile Wigtje. Gramme. 

«=• 2,000 ruthen or 4*6807 Eng- ; Korrel. Decigramme, 

lish miles, a zoli 1*03 in., and | Lood. Decagramme. 

an eil 2S-J- zoll or 2*1882 ft. Oiize. Hectogramme. 

In Bnxnswick, a mile is equal to Pond. Kilogramme. 

6-714 English miles, and in Saxony Bunder. Hectare, 

its length is 4*2227 English miles. The old pound i *088 lb. 

There is also in Prussia the square I 

measure of the morgen which is Italy. The metric system is 
equal to *631 English acres. In in use, but the names are as 
Hamburg the measure of the follows : — 

same name is equal to 2*3895 
English acres. 

Greece, In this country the 
metric system is in use, but the 
names used are as follows - | 

Grecian^ Metric, , | 

Peciieus. Metre. i 

Palame. Decimetre. j 

Daktylos. Centimetre, j 

Gramme. Millimetre, ! 

Stadion. Kilometre. I 

Skoinis. Myriametre. | 

Streuna. Are. 

Litra, Litre. 

Kotyle. Decilitre. 

Mystron, Centilitre; 

Kybos. Millilitre. 

Koilon. Hectolitre. 

Drachme. Gi amme. ' 

Obolos. Decigramme. . j 

Kokkos. Centigramme. 

In, addition there are the mera 
i kilogramme, the tonos «« 

20*526 cwt., and the oke“« 2-84 I 


Italian, 

Metro. 

Decimetro. 

Centimetro. 

Millimetro. 

l^ecametro. 

Et tometro 
Chiiometre. 
Miriametro. 
Ara. 

Centiare. 

Ettare. 

Litro. 

Decilitre. 

Decalitro. 

Ettolitro. 

Chilolitro. 

Gramma. 

Decigramma. 

Centigramma. 

Miili gramma. 

Decogramma. 

Ettogramma. 

Chilogramma. 

Miriagramma. 


Mdric, ' 
yiQtxe. 
Decimetre. 
Centimetre. 
Millimetre, 
Decametre. 
Fleet omet re. 
Kilometre. 
Myriametre. 
Are. 

Centiare. 
Hectare. 

Decilitre. 
Decalitre. ■ 
Hectolitre. 
Kilolitre-, 
Gramme. 
Decigramme, 
Centigramme. 
Milligramme. 
Decogramme; 
Hectogramme. 
Kilogramme. 
Myriagrarnme. 

Japan, {a) Length ; the shaku, 
which is about a foot, the ken «=» 
6 shaku, the tcho 60 ken, and 
the i*i 36 tchos. The ri is, 
therefore, about 2-| English miles. 
The square tcho — 2-4507 Eng- 
lish acres. 

{b) Weight ; the kin, which is 
divided into 160 momme, equiva- 
lent to 1-3251 lb., the kwan (6| 
kin)— 8*2817 lb., and the tan* 

1 00 kin. 


Holland. The metric system 
is in use, but the names used are 
as follows : — 

Dutch, Metric. 

Ei. Metre, 

Palm. Decimetre. 

Duim. Centimetre. 

Streep. _ ' * . , Millimetre. 
Roede Decametre. 

■ Mijle Kilometre. , ■ 

KaS'. Litre. . ■ -* ■ 

Maatje. Decilitre. 
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(c) Capacity ; the shoo ==- *397 
gals, or '0406 bushels, the to==* 
10 shoo, and the koku -—10 to. 

Mexico. The metric system is 
in use, but the old Spanish weights 
and measures are still in existence, 

Norway. I'he metric system 
is ill use. 

Persia, (a) Length ; the guz 
or zer is a measure which varies 
from 36 to 44 inches, and the 
parasang «= 4I miles. 

{h) Weight ; the miskal = 47*5 
grains, and the raaund 6^ lb. 

(c) Capacity ; the chenica = 
•2S9 gals., the capicha»-3 cheni- 
cas, and the artata == 1*809 
bushels. 

Peru. The old Spanish weights 
and measures are in use. 

Russia, (a) Length ; the ver- 
shok — if inches, the stopa =- 
8 vershoks, the arschine 2 
stopas, the saschen 3 arschines, 
and the verst 500 sa,schan. The 
verst is, therefore, equal to 1166*6 , 
yds., or *663 of an English mile. 
The Lithuanian mile 5 *56 Eng- 
lish miles. The dessiatine is a 
square measure equal to 2,400 ' 
square saschens or 2 acres, 2 
roods, 32 poles. 

{h) Weight ; the fuiit =- *9026 
lb,, the pud 40 funt, the berk- 
ovitz -- 10 puds, and the packen 

3 berkovitz. The packen is, . 
therefore, about equal to 1083 lb. / 
The funt is subdivided into 12'. 
lanas,,.or .32 lotti, or 96 zolotnicks,. 

■' {c\ Capacity ; the tscharkey »» ' 
-27049 gals., the vedrd“» 100 
tscharkeys, the anker =*» 8*1x4 
gals., the tchetvort 46*2 gals., ' 
and the sarokowaja 108*196 
gals. 

Servia. The metric system is 
in use, 

. Spain. The metric system is 
in use, and the names used are 
the same as in that system except 
that the last letter of each weight 


and measure ends in o instead of 
e, e.g. metro, litro, gramo. The 
word are is changed into area. 

The old Spanish weights and 
measures, which are still in use in 
some parts of Central and South 
America, were as follows : — 

(a) Length; the Spanish foot 
•=» io*9S*S inches, and the vara -- 
2*782 ft. The square measure 
the fanegada 1 1- acres, 

(b) Weight; the onza *063 
lb., the libr<i-« 1*10x4 lb., and the 
quintal =« 100 libra, or 110*143 
lb. 

(c) Capacity ; the cuartilio «=« 
•on gals., the azumbre 4 cuar- 
tillos, the cuartilla 2 azumbres, 
and the arroba ma^mr =« 4 cuar- 
tillos. The arroba mayor is, 
therefore, equal to about 3*55 
gals. . 

Sweden. The metric system 
! is in, general use, but some of the 
old measures and weights used 
in Denmark are still to be found, 
e.g. the tomme of i -029 inches, the 
aleii, which is equal to 24 tommes 
or 24*7x4 inches ; the lod is rather 
more than f oz., and the pund «=» 
1*102 lb. An English, hundred- 
weight 102 Swedish punds, 

Switzerland. The metric sys- 
tem is in use. There is also the 
weight known as the pfund 
1*1023 lb. The pfund is divided 
into 16 unzen or 32 ioths. The 
standard of length is the foot of 3 
decimetres — ii*8xi inches. 

‘ '' Turkey. The metric system is 
in use, but the names applied are 
■as follows ; — 

Tufhish, Metric. 

Arshin. Metre, 

Oke. Kilo^amme. 

Cantaro. 100 kilogrammes. 

Chequee. 1,000 kilogrammes. 

United States. The English 
impe,rial weights and measures 
are generally used, but there are 
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also still in existence certain 
measures known as the old Win- 
cli ester measures. These are as 
follows : — 

(a) Liquid ; the pint and gallon 
are equal to -833 of the imperial 
pint and gallon, These apply to 
wines and spirits. A pint of beer 
1-017 pts. 

{h) Dry, the pint, gallon, bushel, 
and quarter are equal to *969 of the 
same imperial measure. 


Except where a will is of the 
simplest form, or a testator desires 
to bequeath his property other- 
wise than absolutely to the objects 
of his bounty, no unprofessional 
person should attempt to draw 
up such a document. The follow- 
ing notes are to be taken subject 
to this caution. 

A wdli, by the law of England, 
is an instrument by which a 
person makes a disposition of his 
property to take effect after his 
death, and which is in its own 
nature revocable by him during 
his lifetime, but which speaks and 
takes effect as if it had been 
executed not at its date but 
immediately before the death of 
the testator. It operates to dis- 
pose of all the real and personal 
estate . to which , the testator is 
entitled at the time of his death. 

It must be borne in mind that 
a will of real estate, that is, of 
fixed and immovable property, 
is governed by the law' of the 
place wiiere the property is situ- 
ated. The place where such a 
will is made and the language 
used are unimportant, but the 
execution must be in the form 
required by the law in force in 
the country where the property 
is, A will to pass real property, 
in England must be executed in 


of the Wilis Act, 1837, that is, it 
must be in writing, and signed 
at, the foot or end thereof by the 
testator, or by some other person 
in his presence and by his dii*ection ; 
and such signature must be made 
or acknowledged by the testator 
in the presence of two ov more 
witnesses present at the same 
time, and each witness must attest 
and subscribe tiie wall in the 
presence of the testator, but no 
form of attestation is necessary. 
It follows, thei'efore, that if a 
person is possessed of real estate 
in other countries than England, 
for example, in France or Germany, 
he must make a separate will in 
accordance with the forms required 
by each country in order to deal 
with the property situated eLse- 
where than in England. 

As to a wall of personal estate, 
that is, of movable propel ty, the 
law of the country in which the 
testator is domiciled, or iias his 
permanent home, at the time of 
his death, prevails as a general 
rule, and it is therefore generally 
sufficient if a will is executed 
according to the formalities re- 
quired by the country of the 
domicil. By a statute passed in 
1861, it is provided that a will 
made out of the United Kingdom 
by a British subject, whatever 
may be his domicil at the time of 
making the same or at the time 
of his death, shall as regards per- 
sonal estate be held to be well 
executed if it is made according to 
the forms required either by the 
law of the place where the same 
was made, or by the law of the 
place where such person was 
domiciled -when the’ same was 
made, or by the laws then in force 
in that part of the British dominion 
where he had his domicil of 
origin ; and that every will made 


ac<?ordance with . the provisions j witlfin the United Kingdom by a 
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British subject, whatever may 
be his domicil at the time of 
making the same or at the time of 
his death, shall as regards personal 
estate be held to be well. executed 
if it is executed according to the 
forms required by the laws for the 
time being in force in that part of 
the United Kingdom where the 
same is made. For example, if a 
British subject is residing or 
staying temporarily abroad, he 
can make a will as to his personal 
property either in the above- 
named English form, or in the form 
in vogue in the country wdiere he 
is residing, or in the form of the 
country where he is domiciled, or 
in the form of that part of the 
British dominions where he had 
his domicile of origin. 

The law of England does not 
make it requisite to the validity . 
of a will that it should assume any 
particular form, or be couched 
in language technically appro- 
priate to its testamentary char- 
acter. It is sufficient that, how- 
ever irregular in form or artificial 
in expression, it discloses the 
intention of the testator respect- 
ing the destmatiou of his pro- 
perty after his deatJi. The incom- 
peteiicy of an attesting witness to 
be admitted to prove the execu- 
tion does not invalidate a will. 
But if any person attests a will 
to whom, or to whose -wife or 
husband, any^ devise, legacy, or 
(except charges for pay- 
ments of debts) is given, such^ 
devise, legacy, or benefit is null 
and void. A ci'editor, with the 
payment of whose debt the pro- 
perty of the testator is charged by 
the will, or an executor is a com- 
petent witness. 

A minor cannot make a valid 
will according to the law of Eng- 
land. An exception is made in 
the case of a soldier on active 
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military service, or a mariner at 
sea, as far as his personal pro- 
perty is concerned. Either of 
these, may make a will verbally 
before witnesses, so as to dispose 
of personal estate. 

The will of a lunatic is void 
unless is is proved that the will 
w^as executed during a lucid inter- 
val, And a will may be set aside 
if it is shown that its execution 
was obtained by force, fear, fraud, 
or undue influence. 

A woman who was married 
before 1883 can only make a will 
with the consent of her husband. 
If the marriage took place after 
1882 a married woman has full 
power to dispose by will of the 
whole of her property as if she 
were an unmarried woman. 

Although it was pointed out 
above that no form of attestation 
is necessary, it is usual to state 
that the formalities of the Wills 
Act have been carried out. A 
common attestation clause is the 
following — 

Signed by the said A. B., the 
testator, in the presence of us, 
both present at the same time, who 
in his presence and at his request 
and in the presence of each other 
have hereunto set our names as 
witnesses 

The two witnesses then sign 
their names and give descriptions 
of themselves. In the absence of 
an attestation clause an affidavit 
by oiie of the witnesses will be 
required- after the death of the 
testator, before probate will be 
granted. 

. Ko obliteration, interlineation, 
or other alteration made in any 
will after execution is valid except 
so far as the words or effect of the 
will before such alteration is not 
apparent, unless such alteration, 
etc,, is executed in the same 
manneir as is required for the 
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of appendix to the original will. 
It mast be dated, signed, and 
attested by two witnesses in the 
same manner as a will. 

A testator sometimes desires 
to refer to extraneous docnraents 
in making his will. It should be 
borne in mind that it is a rule of 
law that any papers in existence 
at the time of execution of a 
testamentary document .may be 
incorporated into it, and be read 
as part of it, if so clearly referred 
to as to leave no doubt what 
papers were intended. But a 
document or paper not in exist- 
ence at the time of the execution 
of a will cannot be incorporated 
into it, nor can a testator reserve 
by his will a power of making a 
disposition by any subsequent 
unattested paper. I^or instance, 
a person cannot direct legacies 
given by will to his children to 
be reduced by what shall appear 
by his books at his death to have 
been lent by him to them. Such 
a direction is void. And, similarly 
he cannot give to them by will 
articles which he shall specify in 
his note-book. But in connection 
•with this matter another rule of 
law must be borne in mind, that 
if a parent, or a person standing 
in loco parentis, bequeaths to a 
child a legacy or a share of the 
residue of his property, and after - 
•wards in his lifetime gives to such 
child an equal or a less amount 
than such legacy or share of residue, 
the bequest wdll be wholly or 
partially, as the case may be, 


execution of a will. But a will 
•with such alteration, etc., as part 
thereof is duly executed if the 
signature of the testator and the 
subscriptions of the witnesses are 
made in the margin or on some 
other part of the will opposite or 
near to such alteration, or at the 
foot or end of, or opposite to a 
memorandum referring to such 
alteration, etc., and written at the 
end or some other part of the will. 

A will is always revocable dur- 
ing the lifetime of the testator, 
even though there is a declara- 
tion in it to the e'Sect that it is 
irrevocable. The revocation is 
complete if a duly executed sub- 
sequent will contains a clause 
expressly revoking a former will. 
Also the will of a man or woman 
is tie facto revoked by his or her 
marriage, except wdiere it is made 
in exercise of a power of appoint- 
ment when the real and personal 
estate thereby appointed would 
not, in default of the appoint- 
ment, pass to his or her heir, cus- 
tomary heir, executor or adminis- 
trator, or to the person entitled as 
his or her next of kin under the 
Statutes of Distribution. But no 
will is revoked by any presumption 
of an intention on the part of a 
testator. Therefore, unless there 
is a. revocation by implication of 
law, as above stated, a will, in 
order to be revoked, must be 
burned, torn, or otherwise de- 
stroyed by the testator or some 
person in his presence and by his 
direction, with the intention of 
revoking the same. N o will which 
has been revoked can be revived 
except by re-execution, or by a 
codicil .executed in the manner 
before described, showing an inten- 
tion to revive it. A codicil is 
generally used to make some 
change in the dispositions con- 
tained in a will, and forms a kind 


sequent gift. 

Where it is knov/n that a will 
has been made, but cannot be 
found after the death of the 
testator, and there is no evidence 
forthcoming that it has been 
revoked, secondary evidence is 
admissible, to show . what its 
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contents were. Declarations of 
the testator, whether oral or in 
writing, are received as evidence 
for tiiat purpose. 

In the case of the will of Lord 
St. Leonards, the contents of a 
lost %vill were allowed to be proved 
by a single witness, wiiose com-' 
petency and veracity were unim- 
peachable, even though the wit- 
ness was an interested party. 
Where it is not possible to prove 
the vsdaoie of the contents of a 
lost will, probate will be granted 
to the extent to which they are 
proved. 

If a legatee dies before the 
testator, the legacy lapses and 
falls into the residue. And if 
tliere is no residiiary legatee there 
is an intestacy as to so much of the 
estate of the testator as is com- 
prised in the legacy. There is, 
however, an exception to this 
rule. If a person being a child 
or other issue of a testator to 
whom any property is devised or 
bequeathed by such testator dies 
in the lifetime of the testator 
leaving issue, and any such issue 
survive the testator, such devise 
or bequest does not lapse by the 
death of the devisee or legatee in 
the lifetime of the testator, but 
takes effect as if the death of such 
person had happened immediately 
after the death of the testator. 
The effect of this is mot that the , 
issue, of the. person takes the 
A devise or bequest, but- that it 
passes by the will or intestacy of 
the devisee or legatee as the case 
may be. 

The word children in a will 
means legitixnate children. If, 
therefore, a testator washes to 
provide for children of whose 
legitimacy there is or may be a 
doubt, he should particularise 
them by their names or otherwise 
show . by clear words the objects. 


firti: 

of his beneficence, and not merely 
describe them as children of A. B. 

By the rule against what is 
known as '' perpetuities,” a testa- 
tor cannot by his whll tie up 
property for a longer period than 
a life or lives in being, and t wenty- 
one years afterwards (allowance 
being made for gestation where it 
actually exists). The effect of 
this rule is that the income arising 
from property can be dealt with 
by leaving the property in the 
hands of trustees for the benefit 
of any number of persons, who 
are alive at the time of the testa- 
tor’s death, in succession, and after 
the decease of the survivor of 
them for a further period of twenty- 
one years, so that at the end of 
such period of twenty-one years 
the capital must go to some person 
or persons absolutely. Again, a 
will cannot direct property and 
income to be accumulated {ex- 
cept for the payment of debts), 
for a longer period than tw^enty- 
pne years from the death of the 
testator, or during the minority of 
any person or persons living at his 
death, or during the minority of 
any person or persons who would, 
if of full age, be entitled to the 
rents and profits or interest of the 
property. The rule against per- 
petuities does not apply to legacies 
left to chanties. 

Previous to 1892, the Mortmain 
-Acts prohibited devises of lands 
'to charities (with certain excep- 
tions), but now land may be left 
by will for any charitable use, 
but it must in every case be sold 
within a year of the testator’s 
death, unless an extended period 
is allowed by the High Court or 
the Charity Commissioners. Also 
any personal property directed to 
be, laid out in land for chaxitable 
uses need not be so expended, but 
can be , held by the charity as an 
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iiivestinent. Aud tlie High Court* 
OT the Charity Commissioners, if 
satisfied that Ihe land left by will 
to a charity, or directed to be 
purchased out of personalty, is 
required for occupation, may 
sanction the retention or the 
purchase of it. 

Upon the death of a testator, it 
is the duty of his executors to 
prove his will in order to perfect 
their title to act. This must be 
done by all the executors appointed, 
or by some or one of them, powder 
being reserved for the other or 
others to prove or to renounce. 
Probate can be taken out after the 
lapse of seven dajrs from the 
death of the testator. If the 
executors intermeddle with the 
estate, or in any way administer 
it without taking out probate 
within six months after the death 
of the testator, they are liable to a 
fine of 1 00, and a percentage on 
the stamp duty. 

For the safe custody of the 
wills and codicils of living per- 
sons, a depository has been pro- 
vided at Somerset House. The 
wills or codicils are received at 
the principal or any district regis- 
try, if they are inclosed in sealed 
envelopes, and forwarded toSomer- 
set House upon compliance with 
prescribed regulations. These re- 
gulations will always be furnished 
upon application. The fee charged 
is 72S. 6d, 

Tlie will of any person, after it 
has been proved, may be read at' 
Somerset House on payment of a 
fee of one shilling. A copy may 
also be obtained, the price of the- 
copy being dependent upon- the 
length of the document. 

WOBKMEH*S COEPENSATIOK • , 
The Acts of 1897 and 1900 imve 
been repealed by the new Act of 
1906, which came into force July 




1st, 1907. The Act is very far- 
reaching and comprehensive, and 
few regular w'orkpcople are out- 
side its scope. The text of the 
Act is as follows : — 

' I. — (i) If in any employment 
personal injury by accident arising 
out of and in the course of the 
emploj'ment is caused to a work- 
man, his employer shall, subject 
as herciii'-after mentioned, be 
liable to pay compensation in 
accordance with the First Sche- 
dule to this Act. 

{2) Provided that — 

(a) The employer shall not be 
liable under this Act in respect of 
any injury which does not disable 
the workman for a period of at 
least one week from earning full 
wages at the work at which he 
was employed : 

(b) When the injury was caused 
by the personal negligence or 
wulful act of the employer or 
of some person for whose act 
or default the employer is 
responsible, nothing in this Act 
shall affect any civil liability of 
the employer, but in that case the 
workman may, at his option, 
either claim compensation under 
this Act or take proceedings 
independently of this Act ; but 

the employer shall not be liable ' 
to pay compensation for injury 
to a workman by accident arising 
out of and in the course of the 
employment both independently 
of and also under this Act, and 
shall not be liable to any proceed- 
ings independently of this Act, 
except in case of such personal 
negligence or wilful act as afore- 
said : 

(c) If it is proved that the injury 
to a workman is attributable to : 

, the serious and wilful misconduct, 
of that workman, any compensa- 
tion claimed in respect of that 
injury' shall, unless injury 
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results in death or serious and 
permanent disablement, be dis- 
allowed, 

(3) If any question arises m any 
proceedings under this Act as to 
the liability to pay compensation 
under this Act (including any 
question as to whether the person 
injured is a workman to whom 
this Act applies), or as to the 
amount or duration of compensa- 
tion under this Act, the question, 
if not settled by agreement, shall, 
subject to the provisions of the 
First Schedule to this Act, be 
settled by arbitration, in accord- 
ance with the Second Schedule to 
this Act. 


2. — (1) Proceedings for the 
recovery under this Act of com- 
pensation for an injury shall not 
be maintainable unless notice of 
the accident has been given as 
soon as practicable after the hap- 
pening thereof and before the 
workman has voluntarily left the 
employment in which he was 
injured, and unless the claim for 
compensation with respect to such 
accident has been made within six 
months from the occurrence of the 
accident causing the injury, or, 
in case of death, within six months 
from the time of death : 

Provided always that — 

{a) the want of or any defect 
or inaccuracy in such notice shall 
not be a bar to the maintenance 
of such proceedings if it is found 
in the proceedings for settling the 
claim that the employer is not. or 
would not, if a notice or an 
amended notice were then given 
and the hearing postponed, be 
prejudiced in liis defence by the 
want, defect, or inaccuracy, or 
that such want, defect, or inac- 
occasioned by mistake, 


(4) If, within the time herein- 
after in this Act limited for taking j 
proceedings, an action is brought | 
to recover damages independently , | 
of this Act for injury caused by',| 
any accident, and it is determined | 
in such action that the injury is | 
one for which the employer is not 
liable in such action, but that he 
would have been liable to pay 
compensation under tb.e provisions 
of this Act, the action shall be 
dismissed ; but the court in which 
the action is tried shall, if the 
, plaintiff so choose, proceed to 
assess such compensation, but may 
deduct from such compensation 
all or part of the costs which, in 
its judgment,, have been caused 1 
by the plaintiff bringing the action i 
instead of proceeding under this 
Act. , In any proceeding under 
this subsection, when the court 
assesses the compensation it shall 
give a certificate of the compensa- 
tion it has awarded and the 
directions it has given as to the 
deduction for costs, and such - 
certificate shall have the force 
and effect of an award under this 

Act. ' ' , „ 

(5) Nothing in this Act shall 
affect any proceeding for a fine 


curacy was 

absence from the United King- 
dom, or other reasonable cause ; 
and . 

{b) the failure to make a claim 
within the period above specified 
shah not be a bar to the main- 
tenance of such proceedings if it 
is found that the failure was 
occasioned by mistake, absence 
from the United Kingdom, or 
other reasonable cause. 

(2) Notice in respect of an 
injury under this Act shall give 
the name and address of the 
person injured, and shall state 
in ordinary language the cause of 
the injury and the date at which 
the accident happened, and shall 
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be served on the employer, or,- if accordance with the scheme, but, 
there is more than one employer, save as aforesaid, this Act shall 
upon one of such employers. ■ apply notwithstanding any con- 

(3) The notice may be served by | tract to the contraiy made after 
delivering the same at, or sending i the commencement of this Act. 

it by post in a registered letter ; (2) The Registrar may give a 

addressed to, the residence or j certificate to expire at the end of 
place of business of the person on i a limited period of not less than 
whom it is to be served. ; five years, and may from time 

(4) Where the employer is a • to time renew with or without 
body of persons, corporate or : modifications such a certificate 
imincorporate, the notice may ; to expire at the end of the period 
also be served bv delivering the for which it is renewed. 

same at, or by sending it by post (3) No scheme shall be so certi- 
in a registered letter addressed to, : fied which contains an obligation 
the employer at the office, or, if ; upon the workmen to join the 
there be more than one office, any j scheme as a condition of their 
one "of the offices of such body. ■ hiring, or which does not contain 

3. — (i) If the Registrar of | provisions enabling a workman 
Friendly Societies, after taking | to withdraw fi'om the scheme, 
steps to ascertain the views of the I (4) If complaint is made to the 
employer and workmen, certifies ; Registrar of Friendly Societies by 
that any scheme of compensation, j or on behalf of the workmen of 
benefit, or insurance for the work- ' any employer that the benefits 
men of an employer in any I conferred by any scheme no 
employment, whether or not such longer conform to the conditions 
.scheme includes other employers stated in subsection (i) of this 
and their workmen, provides > section, or that the provisions of 
scales of compensation not less i such scheme are being violated, 
favourable to the workmen and I or that the scheme is not being 
their dependants than the corre- | fairly administered, or that satis- 
sponding scales contained in this i factory reasons exist for revoking 
Act, aud that, where the scheme j the certificate, the Registrar shall 
provides for contributions by the examine into the complaint, and, 
workmen, the scheme confers if satisfied that good cause exist 
benefits at least equivalent to for such complaint, shall, unless 
those contributions, in addition the cause of complaint is removed, 
to the benefits to which the revoke the certificate, 
workmen would have been entitled (5) When a certificate is revoked 
under this Act, and that a or expires, any moneys or securi- 
majority (to be ascertained by ties held for the purpose of the 
ballot) of the workmen to whom scheme shall, after due provision 
the scheme is applicable are, in has been made to discharge the 
favour of such scheme, the liabilities already accrued, be 
employer may, whilst the certifi- distributed, as may be arranged 
cate is in force, contract with any between the employer and work- 
of Ins workmen that the pro- men, or as may be determined by 
visions of the scheme ' shall be the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
substituted for the provisions of in the, event of a difference of 
this Act, and thereupon , the opinion, 

employer shall be liable only,; m ( 6 ) Whenever a scheme has been 

' ' , ' - . ^ 250,..* '' ; ’ f’, ” ' ''' ' ’ 
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it shall be shall be liable luicle.r this Act to 
iployer to p^-y conipensatioii to^ any work- 
:ies and to man employed by him on such 
ts in regard work, ^ ^ ^ 

be made or ( 2 ) Where the principal is liable 
^o-istrar of to pay compensation under this 

seistrar of indemnified by any^ person wdio 
I'^inclucle in would have been liable to pay 
particulars compensation to the workman 

le Registrar j independently of this section, and 
i ail questions as to the rigdit to 
edstrar of 1 and amount of any such indeni- 
may make nity shall in default of agreement 

purpose of be settled by arbitration under 

into effect. this Act. 

person (in (3) Nothing in this section shall 
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(i) In the case of the death of 

a master, seaman, or apprentice, 
leaving no dependants, no com- 
pensation sliali be payable, if tlie 
owner of the ship is under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
liable to pay the expenses of 
burial : 

{e) The weekly payment shall 
not be payable ‘in respect of the 


the employer, but where the 
accident happened and the in- 
capacity commenced on board the 
ship it shall not be necessary to 
give any notice of the accident : 

(6) In the case of the death of i 
the master, seaman, or apprentice, 
the claim for compensation shall 
be made within six months after 
news of the death has been 
received bv the claimant . 

(^) Where an injured master, 
seaman, or apprentice is 
charged or left behind in a British 
possession or in a foreign country, 
depositions respecting the circum- 
stances and nature of the injury 
may be taken by any judge or 
magistrate in the British posses- 
sion, and by any British consular 
officer in the foreign country, and 
shhh foe' transputted 
by the person by whom they are 
taken to the Board of Trade, and 
such depositions or certified copies 
thereof shall in any proceedings 
’ for enforcing the claim be ad- 
missible in evidence as provided 
by sections six hundred and 
ninety-one and six hundred and 
ninety-five of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1894, and those sections 


of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894 (which relates to the limita- 
tion of a shipowner's liability in 
certain cases of loss of life, injury, 
or damage), but the limitation on 
the owner's liability imposed by 
that section shall apply to the 
amount recoverable by way oi 
indemnity under the section of 
this Act relating to remedies both 
against employer and stranger as 
if the indemnity were damages 
for loss of life or personal injury : 

(g) Subsections (a) and (3) of 
section one hundred and seventy- 
four of the Merchant Shipping 
Act,;aB94 ’ (which relates • to the 
recbycty'' cif wages, of seamen tost, 
•vdth their ship), ^ shall apply ^ 
respects proceedings for the 
recovery of compensation by 
dependants of masters, seamen, 
and apprentices lost with their 
ship as they apply with respect to 
proceedings for the recovery of 
wages due to seamen and 
apprentices ; and proceedings for 
the recovery of compensationAh^li 


shall apply accordingly 
17— (1419) 
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in such a case be maintainable if 
the claim is made within eighteen 
months of the date at which the 
ship is deemed to have been lost 
with all hands : 

(2) This Act shall not apply to 
such members of the crew of a 
fishing vessel as are remunerated 
b}^ shares in the profits or the 
gross earnings of the working of 
such vessel 

{3) This section shall extend to 
pilots to whom Part X of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
applies, as if a pilot when em- 
ployed on any such ship as afore- 
said were a seaman and a member 
of the crew. 

8 .—(i) Where— 

(i) the certifying surgeon ap- 
pointed under the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901, for the 
district in which a workman is 
employed certifies that the work-, 
man is suffering from a disease 
mentioned in the Third Schedule 
to this Act and is thereby disabled 
from earning full wages at the 
work at which he was employed ; 

(ii) a workman is, in pursuance 
of any special rules or regulations 
made under the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901, suspended 
from his usual employment on 
account of having contracted any 
such disease ; or 

(iii) the death of a workman is 
caused by any such disease ; 
and the disease is due to the nature 
of a.ny employment in which the 
workman was employed at any 
time within the twelve months 
previous to the date ' of , the 
disablement or suspension, 
whether under one or more 
employers, he or his dependants 
shall be entitled to compensation 
'finder, thi^ Act aa.if the disease* or 
Such suspension as aforesaid were ■ 
a,. ' 'personal '' |pjury , by accident 
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arising out of and in the course of 
that employment, subject to the 
. following modifications ; — 

(a) The disablement or sus- 
pension shall be treated as the 
happening of the accident ; 

\b) If it is proved that the work- 
man has at the time of entering 
the emplo^mient wilfully and 
falsely represented himself in 
writing as not having previously 
suffered from the disease, com- 
pensation shall not be payable ; 

{c) The compensation shall be 
recoverable from the employer 
who last employed the workman 
during the said twelve months in 
the employment to the nature of 
which the disease was due ; 

Provided that — 

(i) the workman or his depend- 
ants if so required shall furnish 
that employer with such informa- 
tion as to the names and addresses 
of all the other employers who 
employed him in the employment 
during the said twelve months as 
he or they may possess, and, if 
such information is not furnished, 
is not sufficient to enable that 
employer to take proceedings 
under the next following proviso, 
that employer upon proving that 
the disease was not contracted 
whilst the workman was in Ms 
employment shall not be liable to 
pay compensation ; and 

(ii) if that employer alleges that 
the disease was in fact contracted 
whilst the workman was in the 
employment of some other em- 
ployer, and " not w^-hilst in his 
employment, he may join such 
other employer as a party to the 
arbitration,, and if the allegation 
is proved that other employer 
shall be the employer from whom ' 
the compensation is to be recover- 
able ; and 

(iii) if the disease is of such a 
nature as to be contracted by a 



f/radiiai process, any other em- 
ployers who during the said 
twelve months employed the 
workman in the employment to 
the nature of which the disease 
was due shall be . liable to make to 
the employer from whom com- 
pensation is 
contributions as, in 
agreement, may 


tion of the process, the disease, 
except where the certifying 
surgeon certifies that in his 
opinion the disease was not due 
to the nature of the employment, 
shall be deemed to have been due 
to the nature of that employment, 
unless the employer proves the 
contrary. 

(3) The Secretary of State may 
make rules regulating the duties 
and fees of certifying and other 
surgeons {including dentists) 
under this section. 

(4) For the purposes of tins 
section the date of disablement 
shall be such date as the certifying 
surgeon certifies as the date on 
which the disablement com- 
menced, or, if he is unable to 
certify such a date, the date on 
which the certificate is given : 
Provided that — 

{a) Where the medical referee 
ailws an appeal against a refusal 
by a certifying surgeon to give a 
certificate of disablement, the 
date of disablement shall be such 
I date , as the medical referee may 
determine: 

(6) Where a workman dies 
without having obtained a certifi- 
cate of disablement, or is at the 
time of death not in receipt of a 
weekly payment on account of 
disablement, it shall be the date 
of death. 

(5) In such cases, and subject to 
such conditions as the Secretary 

■'of, State may direct, a : medical 
practitioner appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the purpose 
shall have the powers and duties 
of a certifying surgeon under this 
section, and this section shall be 
construed accordingly. 

(6) The Secretary of State may 
make orders for extending Uie 
provisions of this section to other 
diseases and other processes, and 
to injuries due to the nature of any 


recoverable',, • : such: , 
default of 
“be determined in 
the arbitration under this Act for 
settling the amount of the com- 
pensation : 

(d) The amount of the coni- 
pensation shall be calculated with 
reference to the earnings of the 
workman under the employer 
from whom the compensation is 
recoverable ; 

(e) The employer to whom 
notice of the death, disablement, 
or suspension is to be given shall 
be the employer who last em- 
ployed the workman . during the 
said twelve months in the employ- 
ment to the nature of which the 
disease was due, and the notice 
may be given notwithstanding 
that the workman has voluntarily 
left his employment. 

(/) If an employer or a workman 
is aggrieved by the action of a 
certifying or other surgeon in 
giving or refusing to give a 
certificate of disablement or m 
suspending or refusing to suspend 
a workman for the purposes of 
this section, the matter shall in 
accordance with regulations made 
Secretary', of State be 
referred to a medical referee, 
whose decision shall be final. 

(2) If the workman at or imme- 
diately before the date of the 
disablement or suspension was 
employed in any process men- 
tioned in the second column of 


the Third Schedule to this Act, 
and the disease contracted is the 
disease in the first column of that 
Schedule set opposite the descrip- 
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a Provisional 
Order made and confirmed in like 
manner. 

(9) Any expenses incurred by 
the Secretary of State in respect 
of any such Order, Provisional 
Order, or confirming Bill shall be 
defrayed out of moneys provided 
by Parliament, 

(10) Nothing in this section 
shall affect the rights of a work- 
man to recover compensation in 
respect of a disease to which this 
section does not apply, if the 
disease is a personal injury ])y 
accident within the meaning of 
this Act. 

9. — (i) This Act shall not apply 
to persons in the naval or military 
service of the Crown, but otlier- 

; wise shall apply to workmen 
employed by or under the Crown 
to whom this Act would apply if 
the employer were a private 
person : 

Provided that in the case of a 
person employed in the private 
service of the Crown, the head of 
that department of the Royal 
Hoiisehoid in which he was em- 
ployed at the time of the accident 
shall be deemed to be his employer. 

(2) The Treasury may, by 
warrant laid before Parliament, 
modify for the purposes of this 
Act their warrant made under 
section one of the Superannuation 
Act, 1SS7, and ^notwithstanding 
anything in that Act, or any such 
warrant, may frame schemes with 
a view to their being certified by 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
under this Act. 

10. *— (i) The Secretary ot State 
may appoint such legally qualified 
medical practitioners to be 
medical referees for the purposes 
of this Act as he may, with the 
sanction of the Treasury, deter- 
mine, and the remuneration of, 
and other expenses incufred by, 
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employment specified in the order 
not being injuries by accident, 
either without modification or 
subject to such modifications as 
may be contained in the order, 

{7) WTiere, after inquiry held on 
tise application of any employei-s 
or workmen engaged in any 
industry to which this section 
applies,” it appears that a mutual 
trade insurance company or 
society for insuring against the 
risks under this section has been 
established for the industry, and 
that a majority of the employers 
engaged in that industry are 
insured against such risks in the 
company or society and that the 
company or society consents, the 
Secretary of State may, by 
Provisional Order, require all 
employers in that industr^^ to 
insure in the company or society 
upon such terms and under such 
conditions and subject to such 
exceptions as may be set forth in 
the Order. Where such a com- 
pany or society has been estab- 
lished, but is confined to em- 
ployers in any particular locality 
or of any particular class, the 
Secretary of State may for the 
purposes of this provision treat 
the industry, as carried on by 
employers in that locality or of 
that class, as a separate industry. 

' (8) A Provisional Order made 
under this section shall be of no 
force whatever unless and until it 
is confirmed by Parliament, and 
if, while the Bill confirming any 
such Order is pending in either 
House of Parliament, a petition is 
presented against the Order, the 
Bill may be referred to a Select 
Committee, and the petitioner 
shall be allowed to appear and 
oppose as in the case of Private 
Bills, and any Act confirming any 
Provisional Order under this 
section may be repealed, altered, 
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medical referees under this Act 
shall, subject to regulations made 
by the Treasury, be paid out of 
moneys provided by Parliament, 

Where a medical referee has 
been cmploj^ed as a medical 
practitioner in connection with 
any case by or on behalf of an 
employer or workman or by any 
insurers interested, he shall not 
act as medical referee in that case. 

(2) The remuneration of an 
arbitrator appointed by a judge 
of county courts under the Second 
Schedule to this Act shall be paid 
out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment in accordance with regula- 
tions made by the Treasury. 

II. — (i) If it is alleged that the 
owners of any ship are liable as 
such owners to pay compensation 
under this Act, and at any time 
that ship is found in any port or 
river of England or Ireland, or 
within three miles of the coast 
thereof, a judge of any court of 
record in England or Ireland may, 
upon its being shown to him by 
any person applying in accordance 
with the rules of the court that 
the owners are probably liable as 
such to pay such compensation, 
and that none of the owners reside 
in the United Kingdom, issue an 
order directed to any officer of 
customs or other officer named by 
the judge requiring him to detain 
the ship until such time as the 
agent,, mastet, or, , com 
. Mghee thereof have paid such 
compensation, or have given 
security, to be approved by the 
judge, to abide the event of any 
proceedings that may be instituted 
, to recover such compensation and 
to pay such compensation and 
costs as may be awarded thereon ; 
and any officer of customs or other 
officer to whom the order is 
directed shall detain the ship 
accordingly. 
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{2) In any legal proceeding to 
recover such compensation, the 
person giving security shall b© 
made defendant, and the pro- 
duction of the order of the judge, 
made in relation to the security, 
shall be conclusive evidence of the 
liability of the defendant to the 
proceeding. 

(3) Section six hundred and 
ninety-two of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1894, shall apply to the 
detention of a ship under this Act 
as it applies to the detention of 
a ship under that Act, and, if the 
owner of a ship is a corporation, 
it shall for the purposes of this 
section be deemed to reside in the 
United Kingdom if it has an office 
in the United Kingdom at which 
service of writs can be effected. 

12. — (i) Every employer in any 
industry to which the Secretary- 
of State may direct that this 
section shall apply shall, on or 
before such day in every year as 
the Secretary of State may direct, 
send to the Secretary of State a 
correct return specifying the 
number of injuries in respect of 
which compensation has been paid 
by him under this Act during the 
previous year, and the amount of 
such compensation, together with 
such other particulars as to the 
compensation as the Secretary of 
State may direct, and in default 
of complying with this section 
shall be liable on conviction under 

’ the Summax'y Jurisdiction Acts to 
a fine not exceeding five pounds. 

.{2) Any regulations made by the 
Secretary of State containing such 
directions as aforesaid shall be 
laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment as soon as may be after they 
are made, 

13. In this Act, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires — 

‘ ' Employer ' ' includes any body 
of persons corporate or uiiincor- 
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porate and the legal personal grand parent of an illegitimate 

represexitative of a deceased em- child, leaves such a child so de» 

ployer, and., where the services of pendent upon his earnings, or, 

a workman are temporarily lent being an illegitimate child, leavC'S 

or let on hire to another person by a parent or grandparent so cfd- 

the person with WThom the "work- pendent upon his earnings, shall 

man has entered into a contract of include such an illegitimate child 

service or apprenticeship, the and parent or grandparent re- 

latter shfiil, for the purposes of spectively ; 

this Act, be deemed to continue Member of a family " means 

to be the employer of the work- wife or husband, father, mother, 
man whilst he is working for that grandfather, grandmother, step- 
other person ; father, step-mother, son, daugh- 

Workman does not include ter, grandson, granddaughter, step * 
any person employed otherwise son, step-daughter, brother, sister, 
than by way of manual labour half-brother, half-sister ; 
whose remuneration exceeds two ‘'Ship,” “vessel,” “seaman,” 
hundred and .fifty pounds a year, and “ port ” have the same 
or a person whose employment is meanings as in the Merchant 
of a casual nature and who is Shipping Act, 1894 ; 
employed otherwise than for the “ Manager,” in relation to a 
purposes of the ebiployer's trade ship, means the ship's husband 
or business, or a member of a or other pei’son to whom the 
police force, or an out worker, or a management of the ship is en- 
member of the employer's family trusted by or on behalf of the 
dwelling in his house, but, save owner ; 

as aforesaid, means any person “ Police force ” means a police 
who has entered into or works force to which the Police Act, 
under a contract of service or 1S90, or the Police (Scotland) Act, 
apprenticeship with an employer, 1890, applies, the City of London 
whether by way of manual labour, Police Force, the Royal Irish 
clerical work, or otherwise, and Constabulary, and the Dublin 
whether the contract is expressed Metropolitan Police Force ; 
or implied, is . oral or in writing ; “ Outworker ” means a person 

Any reference to a workman to whom articles or materials are 
who has been injured shall, where given out to be made up, cleaned, 
the workman is dead, include a washed, altered, ornamented, 
reference to his legal personal finished, or repaired, or adapted 
representative or to his dependants for sale, in his own home or on 
or other person to whom or for other premises not under the 
whose benefit compensation is control .or management of the 
payable ; person who gave out the materials 

“ Dependants ” means such of or articles ; 
the members of the workman’s The exercise and perforniance 
family as were wholly or in part of the powers and duties of a local 
dependent upon the earnings of or other public authority shall,, 
the workman at the time of his for the purposes of this Act, be 
death, or 'would but for the in- treated as the trade or business 
capacity due to the accident have of the authorit}? ; 
been so dependent, and where the “ County court,” “ judge of the 
workman, being the parent , or county court,” “registrar of the 
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coaiaty court/’ “ plaintiff/’ and 1S97, in force at the commence'- 

rules of court/’ as respects ment of this Act shall, if re-certi- 

Scotland, mean respectively sheriff hed by the Registrar of Friendly 
cQirrt, sheriff, sheriff clerk, ' pur- Societies, have effect as if it were 
su*6’r, and act of sederunt. a scheme under this Act. 

14. In Scotland, where a work- (3) ^The Registrar shall re-certify 

man raises an action against his any such scheme if it is proved to 
employer independently of tins his satisfaction that the scheme 
Act in respect of any injury caused conforms, or has been so modified 
by accident arising out of and in as to conform, with the provisions 
the course of the employment, the of this Act as to schemes, 
action, if raised in the sheriff (4) If any such scheme has not 

court and concluding for damages been so re-certified before the 

under the Employers’ Liability expiration of six months from the 

Act, 1880, or alternatively at com- .commencement of this Act, the 

rnon law or under the Employers’ certificate thereof shall be 

Liability Act, 1880, shall, not- revoked. ' ' ‘ 

withstanding anything contained , 16. — (i) This Act shall come 
in that Act, not be removed under into operation on the first day of 

that Act or otherwise to the Court July nineteen hundred and seven, 

of Session, nor shall it be appealed but, except so far as it relates 

to that court otherwise than by to references , t^,^paedical referees, 

appeal on a question of law ; and and proceedings consequential 

for the purposes of such appeal thereon, shall not apply in any 

the provisions of the Second case where the accident happened 

Schedule to this Act in regard to before the commencement of this 

an appeal from the decision of the Act. 

sheriff on any question of law (2) The Workmen’s Compensa- 
determined by him as arbitrator tion Acts, 1897 and 1900, are 

under this Act shall apply. hereby repealed, but shall con- 

15. — (i) Any contract {other tinne to apply to cases where the 

than a contract substituting the accident happened before the corn- 

provisions of a scheme certified mencement of this Act, except to 

under the Workmen’s Compensa- the extent to which this Act 

tion Act, 1S97, for the provisions applies to those cases. 

of that Act) existing at the 17. This Act may be cited as the 

commencement of this Act, Workmen’s Compensation Act, 

whereby a worlnnan relinquishes 1906- 

right tb‘ icphipensation ‘ from .Scale anfl. OoBdiffons of, Coui- 
Employer 'fpf personal injury pensailoB^ Pirsl , Seheiiil©*— (i) 
arising out of and in the course of The anaount of conipensation under 
his employment, shall not, for the this ■ Act shall — 

purposes of this Act, be deemed , (ij) ' where death results from the 

to continue after the time at which injury — 

the workman’s contract of service (i) if the workman leaves any 
would determine if notice of the dependants wholly dependent 

determination thereof were given upon his earnings, a sum equal to 

at the commencement of this his earnings in the employment of 

Act. the same employer during the 

(2) Every scheme under the ■ ihree years next preceding the 
Workmen’s" Compensation Act, injury, or the sum of one hundred 
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and at another time for another 
such employer, his average weekly 
earnings shall be computed as if 
his earnings under all such con- 
tracts were earnings in the em- 
ployment of the employer for 
whom he was working at the time 
of the accident ; 

(c) employment by the same 
employer shall be taken to mean 
employment by the same em- 
ployer in the grade in which the 
workman was employed at the 
time of the accident, uninter- 
rupted by absence from w’ork due 
to illness or any other unavoidable 
cause ; 

(d) where the employer has been 
accustomed to pay to the work- 
man a sum to cover any special 
expenses entailed on him by the 
nature of his employment, the 
sum .so paid shall not be reckoned 
as part of the earnings. 

(3) In fixing the amount of the 
weekly payment, regard shall be 
had to any payment, allowance, 
or benefit which the workman 
may receive from the employer 
during the period of his incapacity, 
and in the case of partial incapa- 
city the weekly payment shall in 
no case exceed the difference 
between the amount of the, 
average weekly earnings of the 
workman before the accident and 
the average weekly amount which 
he is earning or. is able to earn in 
some suitable employment or 
btxsiness" after the accident, but 
shall bear Such relation to the. 
amount of that difference as under 
the circumstances of the case may 
appear proper. 

(4) Where a workman has given 
notice of an accident, he shall, if 
so required by the employer, 
submit himself for examination by 
a duly qualified medical practi- 
tioner provided and paid by the 
employer, and, if ha refuses to 
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submit himself to such examina- 
tion, or in any way obstructs the 
same, his right to compensation, 
and to take or prosecute any 
proceeding under this Act in rela- 
tion to compensation, shall be 
suspended until such examination 
has taken place. 

(5) The payment in the case of 
death shall, unless otherwise 
ordered as hereinafter provided, 
be paid into the county court, and 
any sum so paid into court shall, 
subject to rules of court and the 
provisions of this schedule, be 
invested, applied, or otherwise 
dealt with by the court in such 
manner as the court in its dis- 
cretion thinks fit for the benefit 
of the persons entitled thereto 
under this Act, and the receipt of 
the registrar of the court shall be 
a sufficient discharge in respect of 
the amount paid in ; 

Provided that, if so agreed, the 
payment in case of death shall, if 
the workman leaves no depend- 
ants, be made to his legal personal 
representative, or, if he has no 
such x'epresentative, to the person 
to whom the expenses of medical 
attendance and burial are due. 

(6) Rules of court may provide 
for the transfer of money paid 
into court under this Act from 
one court to another, whether or 
not the court from which it is to 
be transferred is in the same part of 
the United Kingdom as the court 
to which it is to be ti'ansferred. 

(7) Where a weekly payment is 
payable under this Act to a person 
under any legal disability, a county 
court may, on application being 
made in accordance with rules of 
court, order that the w^eekly 
pa3mient be paid during the dis- 
abiiity^ into court, and the pro- 
visions of this schedule, with 
respect to sums required by this 
schedule to be paid into court shall 
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apply to suiiis paid into court in 
pursuance of any such order. 

(8) Any question as to who is a 
dependant shall, in default of 
agreement, be settled by arbitra- 
tion under this Act, or, if not so 
settled before payment into court 
under this schedule, shall be 
settled by the county court, and 
the amount payable, to each 
dependant shall be settled by 
arbitration under this Act, or, if 
not so settled before payment 
into court under this schedule, by 
the county court. Where there 
are both total and partial depend- 
ants nothing in this schedule 
shall be construed as preventing 
the compensation being allotted 
partly to the total and partly to 
the partial dependants. 

(9) Where, on application being 
made in accordance with rules of 
court, it appears to a county 
court that, on account of neglect 
of children on the part of a widow, 
or on account of the variation of 
the circumstances of the various 
dependants, or for any other 
sufficient cause, an order of the 
, court' or an award as to the appor- 
tionment amongst the, several 
dependants of any sum paid as 
compensation, or as to the manner 
in which any sum payable to any 
such dependant is to be invested, 
applied, or other wse dealt with, 
ought to be varied, the court may 
make such order for the variation 
of the former order or the award, 
as in the circumstances of the case 
the court may think just. 

■ (10) Any sum which under this 
schedule is ordered to be invested 
may be invested in whole or in part 
in the Post Office Savings Bank by 
the registrar of the county court 
in his name as registrar. ' 

(ki) Any, sum to be so invested 
may be invested in the purchase 
of an annuity from the National 


Debt Commissioners through the 
Post 0 ,ffice Savings Bank, or be 
accepted by the Postmaster- 
General as a deposit in the name 
of the registrar as such, and the 
provisions of any statute or regula- 
tions respecting the limits of depos- 
its in sa,vings banks, and the decla- 
ration to be made by a depositor, 
shall not apply to such sums. 

(12) No part of an^^ money 
invested in the name of the 
registrar of any county court in 
the Post Office Savings Bank 
under this Act shall be paid out, 
except upon authority addressed 
to the Postmaster-General by the 
Treasurj^ or, subject to regulations 
of the Treasury, by the judge or 
registrar of the county court. 

(13) Any person deriving any 
benefit from any moneys invested 
in a post office savings bank under 
the provisions of this Act may, 
nevertheless, open an account in 
a post office savings bank or in 
any other savings bank in his 
own name without being liable 
to an^r penalties imposed by any 
statute or regulations in respect 
of the opening of accounts in two 
savings banks, or of two accounts 
in the same savings bank. 

(14) Any workman receiving 

weekly payments under this Act ' 
shall, if so required by the 
employer, from time to time 
submit himself for examination 
by a duly qualified medical 
practitioner provided and paid by 
the employer. If the w^orkm.an 
refuses to submit himself to such 
examination, or in any way 
obstructs the same, his right to 
such weekly payments shall be 
suspended until such examination 
has taken-place, • / ■ , ‘ ' ' 

(15) A workman shall not be 
required to submit hiniself for 
examination by a medical practi- 
tioner,' under paragraph {4) or 

A S s'l 3 n 
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paragraph { 14 ) ol this schedule 
otherwise than in accordance wi th 
regulations made l>y the Secretary 
of State, or at more, frequent 
intervals than may be prescribed 
by those regulations. 

’ Where a workman has so sub- 
mitted himself for examination 
by a medical practitioner, or has 
been examinc<l by a medical 
practitioner selected by himself, 
and the employer or the workman, 
as the case may be, has within 
six days after such examination 
furnished the other with a copy 
of the report of that practitioner 
as to the workman’s condition, 
then, in the event of no agreement 
being come -to between the 
employer and the workman as to 
the workman’s condition or fitness 
for employment, the registrar of 
a county court, on application 
being made to the court by both 
parties, may, on payment by the 
applicants of such fee not exceed- ^ 
ing one pound as may be pre- 
scribed, refer the matter to a 
medical referee. 

The medical referee to whom 
the matter is so referred shaii, in 
accordance with regulations made 
by the Secretary of State, give a 
certificate as to the condition of 
the workman and his fitness for 
employment, specifying, where 
necessary, the kind of employ- 
ment for which he is fit, and that 
Q^ti£oate shall be conclusive 
evidence as to the matters so 
certified. . ^ ' I 

Where no agreement can be 
come to between the employer and 
the workman as to whether or to 
what extent the incapacity of the 
workman is due to the accident, the 
provisions of this paragi'aph shall, 
subject to any regulations made 
by the Secretary of State, apply as 
if the question w'-ere a question as 
to the condition of the workman. 


iWor 

If a workman, on being required 
so to do, refuses to submit himself 
for examination by a medical 
referee to wdiom the matter has 
been so referred as aforesaid, or in 
any rvay obstructs the same, his 
right to compensation and to take 
or prosecute any proceeding under 
this Act in relation to compensa- 
tion, or, in the case of a workman 
in receipt of a weekly payment, 
his right to that weekly payment, 
shall be suspended until such 
examination has taken place. 

Rules of court may be made for 
prescribing the manner in which 
documents are to be furnished or 
served and applications made 
under this paragi'aph and the 
forms to be used for those pur- 
poses and, subject to the consent 
of the Treasury, as to the fee to be 
paid under this paragraph. 

(i6) Any weekly payment may 
be reviewed at the request either 
of the employer or of the work- 
man, and on such review may be 
ended, diminished, or increased, 
subject to the maximum above 
provided, and the amount of 
payment shall, in default of 
agreement, be settled by arbitra- 
tion under this Act ; 

Provided that where the work- 
man was at the date of the 
accident under twenty-one years 
, of age and the review takes place 
more than twelve months after 
the accident, the amount of the 
, weekly payment may be increased 
to any amount not exceeding 
fifty per cent, of the weekly sum 
which the workman would’ pro- 
bably have been earning at the 
date of the review if he. had 
remained uninjured, but not in 
any' case exceeding one pound. 

{17} Where any weekly payment 
has been continued for not less 
than six months, the liability 
therefor may, on application by 
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or on behalf of the employer, be law, nor shall any claim be set off 
redeemed by the payment of a against the same, 
himp sum of such an amount as, {20) Whei'e under this schedule a 
where the incapacity is perma- right to compensation is suspended 
nent, would, if invested in the no compensation shall be payable in 
purchase of an immediate life respect of the period of suspension, 
annuity from the National Debt (21) Where a scheme certified 
Commissioners tlirough the Post under this Act provides for 
Office Savings Bank, purchase an payment of compensation by a 
annuity for the workman equal friendly society, the provisions of 
to seventy-five per cent, of the the proviso to the first subsection 
annual value of the w^eekly pay- of section eight, section sixteen, 
ment, and as in any other case and section forty-one of the 
may be settled by arbitration Friendly?' Societies Act, 1896, shall 
under this Act, and such lump not apply to such society in 
sum may be ordered by the . respect of such scheme, 
committee or arbitrator or judge (22) In the application of this 
of the county court to be invested Act to Ireland the provisions of 
or otherwise applied for the benefit the County Officers and Courts 
of the person entitled thereto : (Ireland) Act, 1877, with respect 
Provided that nothing in this to money deposited in the Post 
paragi'aph shall be construed as Office Savings Bank under that 
preventing agreements being made Act shall apply to money invested 
for the redemption of a weekly in the Post Office Savings Bank 
payment by a lump sum. under this Act. 

(18) If a workman receiving a ■ Arbitration, etc. Second 
weekly payment ceases to reside Schedule. — (i) For the purpose of 
in the United Kingdom, he shall settling any matter which under 
thereupon cease to be entitled to this Act is to be settled by 

receive any weekly payment, arbitration, if any committee, 

unless the medical referee certifies representative of an employer 
that the incapacity resulting from and his workmen, e^xists with 
the injury is likely to be ^ of a power to settle matters under 
permahent nature.; , .'ll; this in > .th^ 
medical referee so certifies, the employer and workmen, the 
workman shall be entitled to matter shall, unless either part}- 

receive quarterly the amount of objects by notice in writing sent 

the weekly payments accruing due to the other party before the 

during the preceding quarter so committee meet to consider the 
long as he proves, in such manner * matter, be settled by the arbitra- 
and at such intervals as may be tion of such committee, or be 
prescribed by rules of court, his referred by them in their dis- 
identity and the continuance of , cretion to arbitration as herein- 
. the incapacity in respect of which after provided, 
the weekly payment is payable. (2) If either party so objects, 

, {19) A weekly payment, or a or there is no such committee, or 

V sum paid by way of rederaption the committee so refers the matter 

; shadl ..not' be • capable ' of or fails to settle the ffiatter withip 
Unsigned, charged, , % or six months from the date ’tte , 
attached, and shall hOt pass to claim, the matter shall be settled 

any other person by operation of by a single arbitrator agreed on 
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by the parties, or. in the absence 
of agreement by the judge of the 
county court, according to the pro- 
cedure prescribed by rules of court. 

(3) In England the matter, 
instead of being settled by the 
judge of the county court, may, if 
the Lord Chancellor so authorises, 
be settled according to the like 
procedure, by a single arbitrator 
appointed by that judge, and the 
arbitrator so appointed shall, for 
the purposes of this Act, have all 
the powers of that judge. 

(4) The Arbitration Act, 1889, 
shall not apply to any arbitration 
under this Act ; but a committee 
or an arbitrator may, if they or 
he think fit, submit any question 
of law for the decision of the judge 
of the county court, and the 
decision of the judge on any 
question of law, either on such 
submission, or in any case where 
he himself settles the matter under 
this Act, or where he gives any 
decision or makes any order under 
this Act, shall be final, unless 
within the time and in accordance 
%vith the conditions prescribed by 
rules of the Supreme Court either 
party appeals to the Court of 
Appeal ; and the judge of the 
county court, or the arbitrator 
appointed by him, shall, for the 
purpose of proceedings under this 
Act, have the same powers of 
procuring the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of 

. 5' documents as if the proceedings 
were an action in the county court. 

(5) A judge of county courts 
may, if he thinks fit, summon a 
medical referee to sit with him as 
an assessor. 

(6) Rules of court may make 
provision for the appearance in 
any arbitration under this Act of 
any party by some other person. 

(7) The costs of and incidental 
to the arbitration and proceedings 


connected therewith shall foe in 
the discretion of the committee, 
arbitrator, or judge of the county 
court, subject as respects such 
judge and an arbitrator appointed 
by him to rules of court. The 
costs, whether before a committee 
or an arbitrator or in the county 
court, shall not exceed the limit 
prescribed by rules of court, and 
shall be taxed in manner 
scribed by those miles and such 
taxation may be reviewed by the 
judge of the county court. 

(8) In the case of the death, or 
refusal or inability?- to act, of an 
arbitrator, the judge of the county 
court may, on the application of 
any party, appoint a new arbi- 
trator. 

(9) Where the amount of 
compensation under this Act has 
been ascertained, or any weekly 
pa3mient varied, or any other 
matter decided under this Act, 
either by a committee or by an 
arbitrator or ^y agreement, a 
memorandum thereof shall be 
sent, in manner prescribed by 
rules of court, by the committee 
or arbitrator, or by any party 
interested, to the registrar of the 
county court who shall, subject 
to such rules, on being satisfied as 
to its genuineness, record such 
memorandum in a special regi.ster 
without fee, and thereupon the 
memorandum shall for all pur- 
poses be enforceable as a county 
court Judgment. 

Provided that — > 

( 0 } no such memorandum shall be 
recorded before seven days after 
the despatch by the registrar of 
notice to the parties interested ; and 

(6) where a workman seeks to 
record a memorandum of agree- 
ment between his employer and 
himself for the payment of 
compensation under this Act and 
the employer, in accordance with 

6s' 
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rules of court, proves that the was obtain, 
workman has in fact returned to influence 
work and is earning the same means, and 
wages as he did before the accident, (including a 
and objects to the recording of already pai( 
such memorandum, the memo-^ as under 1 
iandurn shall only be recorded, if may think 
at all, on such terms as the judge (io) An 
of the county court, under the redemption 
circumstances, may think just ; by a lump 

. , . , accordan 

[c] the judge of the county court not, nor sha 
may at any time rectify the sum payabh 

register ; and exempt the 

[cl) where it appears to the weekly pavi 

registrar of the county court, on liability to" c 
any information which he con- weekly pav: 
siders sufficient, that an agree- ment as to 
ment as to the redemption of a pensation tc 
weekly payment by a lump sum, under a le 
or an agieement as to the amount dependants 
of compensation payable to a shall not n< 
person under any legal disability. of the sum 
oi to dependants, ought not to agreement e 

be registered by reason of the whom the c 
inadequacy of the sum or amount, able from ii 
or by reason of the , agreement pensation, u 
having been obtained by fraud or he proves ■ 
undue influence, or other improper register was i 
means, he may refuse to record or default or 
the memorandum ‘ of the agree- (u) Wher 
ment sent to him for registration, this Act is to 
and refer the matter to the judge court, or bv 
who shall, in accordance with judge or rel 
rules of coui t, make such order court, then 
(including an order as to any sum intention apt 
already paid under the agreement) subject to ni 
as under the circumstances he may in, or by, to, 


think just ; and 

(e). the judge may, within six 
months after a memorandum, of 
an agreement as to the redemption 
of a weekly payment by a lump 
sum, or of an agreement as to the 
amount of compensation payable 
to a persoxi under any legal 
disability, or to dependants, has 
been recorded in the .register, 
order that the record be removed 
from,, the register on proof to his 
satisfaction that the ^agreement 
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duties of the county court, and the 
officers of the court shall act 
accordingh^ and rules of court 
may be made both for any purpose 
for which this Act authorises rules 
of court to be made, and also 
generally for carrying into effect 
this Act so far as it affects the 
county court, or an arbitrator 
appointed by the judge of the 
county court, and proceedings in 
the county court or before any such 
arbitrator, and such rules may, in 
England, be made by the five 
judges of county courts appointed 
for the making of rules under sec- 
tion one hundred and sixty-four of 
the County Courts Act, 1888, and 
when allowed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, as provided by that section, 
shall have full effect without any 
further consent, 

( 13 ) No court fee, except such as 
may be prescidbed under para- 
graph (15) of the First Schedule 
to this Act, shall be payable by 
any party in respect of any pro- 
ceedings by or against a workman 
under this Act in the court prior 
to the award. 

(14} Any sum awarded as com- 
pensation shall, unless paid into 
court under this Act, be paid on 
the receipt of the person to whom 
it is pajj-able under any ap-eemeiit 
or award, and the solicitor or 
agent of a person claiming com- 
pensation under this Act shall not 
be entitled, to recover from him 
■ any costs in respect > of any 
proceedings in an . arbitration 
under this Act, or to claim a lien 
in respect of such costs on, or 
deduct such costs from, the sum 
awarded or agreed as compensa- 
tion, except such sum as may be 
awarded by the committee, the 
arbitrator, "or the judge of the 
county court, on an application 
made either by the person claim- 
ing compensation, or by his 


'pit; 

solicitor or agent, to determine 
the amount of costs to be paid to 
the solicitor or agent, such sum 
to be awarded subject to taxation 
and to the scale of costs prescribed 
rules of court. 

{15) Any committee, arbitrator, 
or judge may, subject to regula- 
tions made by the Secretary of 
State and the Treasury, submit 
to a medical referee for report any 
matter which seems material to any 
question arising in the arbiti'ation. 

{16) The Secretary of State may, 
by order, either unconditionally 
or subject to such conditions or, 
modifications as he may think fit, 
confer on any committee repre- 
sentative of an employer and his 
workmen, as respects any matter 
in which the committee act as 
arbitrators, or which is settled by 
agreement submitted to and 
approved by the committee, ail or 
any of the powers conferred by 
this Act exclusively on county 
courts or judges . of county courts, 
and may by the order provide how 
and to whom the compensation 
money is to be paid in cases wdiere, 
but for the order, the money would 
be required to be paid into court, 
and the order may exclude from 
the operation of provisoes (d) and 
(e) of paragraph (9) of this 
Schedule agreements submitted 
to and approved by the committee, 
and may contain such incidental, 
consequential, or- supplemental 
provisions as may appear to the 
Secretary of State to be necessary or 
proper forthepnrposesof the order. 

{17) ;In the, application of this 
Schedule to Scotland — - 

(a) County court judgment 
as, used in paragraph {9) of this 
Schedule means a recorded decree 
arbitral : 

(fe) Any application to the 
sheriff as arbitrator shall be heard, 
tried, 'and determined summarily 
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in the manner provided by section 
iifty-two of the Sheriff Courts 
(Scotland) Act, 1876, save only 
tliat parties may be represented 
by any person authorised in 
writing to appear for them and 
subject to the declaration that it 
shall foe competent to either party 
within the time and in accordance 
with the conditions prescribed by 
act of sederunt to require the 
sheriff to state a case on any 
question of law determined by 
him, and his decision thereon in 
such case may be submitted to 
either division of the Court of 


Session, who may hear and deter- 
mine. the same and remit to the 
sheriff with instruction as to the 
judgment to be pronounced, and 
an appeal shall lie from either 
of such divisions to the House of 
Lords : 

(c) Paragraphs (3), (4), and (8) 
shall not apply. 

(18) In the application of this 
schedule to Ireland the expression 
“ judge of the county court " 
shall include the recorder of any 
city or town, and an appeal shall 
lie from the Court of Appeal to 
the House of Lords. 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 


-Description of Disease. 

Authra.^ 

Lead poisoning or its sequelae 

Mercury poisoning or its 
sequels. 

Phosphorus poisoning or its 
sequelis. 

Arsenic poisoning or its 1 
sequelae. 

Ankylostomiasis 


Description of Process. 


Handling of woofo hair, bristles, hides, and 
sldns. 

Any process involving the use of lead or its 

; preparations or compounds. 

-Ajiy process involving the use of umrcury 
or its preparations or compounds. 

Any process involving the use of phosphorus 
or its , preparations or compounds. 

Aliy proaess involving the use of arsenic or 
its. preparations or compounds. 

Mining. 


Where regulations or special rules 
made under an}?- Act of Parliament 
for the pz*otection of persons em- 
ployed in any industry against the 
risk of contracting lead poisoning 
require some or all of the persons 
employed in certain processes 
specified in the regulations or 
special rules to be periodically 
examined by a certifying or other 
surgeon, then, in the application 
of this schedule to that industry, 
the expression “ process shall, 
unless the Secretary of State 


otherwise directs, include only 
the processes so specified. 

It is only as a point of interest • 
that the Act is given, for no em- 
ployer would now think of being 
so insane as to neglect insuring 
himself against the heavy liabili- 
ties imposed by- the Act. The 
main difficulty has been as to 
“ casual employment. The 
average business man will leave 
this interesting question to be 
fought out by the insurance 
companies, 
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INDEX 


Abbreviations, i 
Acceptance, 21 
Accommodation Bill, 26 
Account, Banking, 17 
— , Current, 17 
— , Deposit, 17 
— , Sales, 89 
Action, 7 

Addresses, Form of, ii 
Administrators, 83 
Agreements, 13 
Allotment of shares, 51 
Annuities, 126 
Appeal, 9 

Articles of Association, 48 


Bank Notes, 14 

amount of, 14 

Banker and Customer, 18 
Banking, 17 
Bankruptcy, 15 
Banks, 17 

Bill of Exchange, 20^ 
Blocks, 1 91 
Board of Trade, 28 
Book-keeping, 29 
Book Packets, 161 
Books, 'Sisces' of, 207 
British Coinage, 41 
— Empire, 31 


Calendar, 33 
— , New Style, 33 
— , Old Style, 33 
Canals, 35 

Characters of Servants, 146 
Charges, Exporting, 89 
Cheques, 35 

Circular Letter of Credit, 39 
Clearing Bank, iS 
Coinage, British, 41 
— , Colonial, 41 

Foreign, 42 • , 

Colonial Coinage, 4t 
Telegrams, 2x6 


Commencement of Business, 54 
Commissions, Bank, 18 
— , Custoro.ary, 46 
Common Jury, 130 
Companies, 46 
, Compound Interest, 124 
Contractions, i 

Contributories in Company, 57 
Copyright, 58 
Correction of Proofs, 194 
County Courts, 60 

’ ^ Pees of, 62 

Jury, 130 

Credit, Letter of, 39 
Current Accounts,* 17 
Customary Commissions, 46 
Customer and Banker, 18 
Customs, 63 
— Drawback, 67 

Day Calculating Table, 123 
Days of Grace, 23 
Debentures, 55 
Deed, 67 

. — , Essentials of, 67 
Default Summons, 60 
Deposit Acco^mt, 17 
Directors, 50 

Discharge in Bankruptcy, 16 
Discoimting Bills, 18 
Dishonour of Bill, 26 
Dividend Days, 68 
Domicil, ro 
Draft, 20 

Drawback, Customs, 67 

, Employers" Liability, 69 
English Quarter Days, 197 
— Railways, 197 
Essentials of Deed, 67 
Estate Duty, 74 , 

, Exchange, Bill of, 20 , 

; • Bkcise, 78 ^ ‘ \ 

. Executors* 83 

Exemption from Jury Service, 130 
, Expectation of Life, 28 


' V'j: ^ '-t;, 


INDEX 


Exportiug, 8B 

Extraordinary Resolution, 55 


Feasts, 58, 102 
Fees of County Courts, 62 
Fidelity Insurance, gS 
Fire Insurance, 99 
Floating Charge, 55 
Foreign Bill of Exchange, 35 

— Coinage, 42 

— Countries, (statistics of), 100 

— and Inland BEls compared, 25 

— Numerals, 155 

— Postage, 169 

— Telegrams, 216 
Forms of Address, n 


Hiring Servants, 141 
Holidays, 58, 102 
Hypothecation, Letter of, 98 


LO.U., 102 
Importing, 102 
Income Tax, in 
Indorsement, 22, 37 
Indorser, 20 

Inhabited House Duty, 112 
Injunction, 8 
Inland Bill, 20 

— Telegrams, 214 
Interest, 112 

— , Compound, 124 
Insurance, Fidelity, 98 
— , Fire, 99 
— , Marine, 140 

— Slip, 106, 140 
Investments by Trustees, 229 
Irish Railways, 198 


.Judgment, 8 

Jury, Common, 130 
— , County Court, 

. , Speciali 130 

Landlord and Tenant, 131 
^ ; Law, 'Action at, 7 
Law Sittings, 136 
Legacy Duty, 137 
LegalTender, 14 » 13/* 

Letter of Credit, 13S 
--- — , Circular, 39 
Liability of Shareholders, 53 
Licences, 138 
Lien, 205 . , 


Life, Expectation of, 128 
— Insurance, 138 
Limitations, Statute of, 214 
Limited Partnerships, 160 


Mail Days, 139 
Marine Insurance, 140 
Master and Servant, 141 
Mathematical Signs, 207 
Meetings of Companies, 54 
Memorandum of Association, 47 
Mensuration, 147 
Metric System, 147 
Money Orders, 150 
Motor Car Marks, 151 
Movable Feasts, 154 
Multiplication Table, 152 

New Style, 33 
Newspaper Post, 16S 
Notes, Bank, 14 
Notice of Dishonour, 26 
Numerals, Foreign Names of, 155 

Official Receiver, 15 
Old Style, 33 

Opening of Banking Account, 17 
Order XIV, 8 
Orders, Money, 150 
' Ordinary Resolutions, 55 
, — Shares, 53 


Parcel Post, 168 
Partnership, 157 
Pass Book, 17 
Passports, 155 
Patent Agent, 163 
Patents, 16 1 

Paying Money into Bank, 17 
Percentages, 164 
Perpetual Calendar, 33 
Post, Cheques sent by, 37 
Postal Information, 164 $qq, 

, Book Packets, 167 
Foreign Post, 169 , 
Newspaper Post, 168. 
Parcel Post, 168 
Post Cards, 167 
Postal Orders, 175 
Poste Restante, 168 
Registered Letters, 16& 
Post-dated Cheque, 37 
Preference Shares, 54 
Printed Matter, 178 
Private Company, 47 
Probate, 17b - 



Promissory' Notes, 193 
Proofs, Correction of, 194 
Property in Cheque, 39 
Prospectus, 40, 50 
Protest, 26 y 
Protesting a Bill, 26 
Public Holidays, 58 


Special Resolution, 55 
Specific Performance, S 
Stale Cheques, 39 
Stamp Duties, 208 sqg. 

Statistics, {Foreign Countries), iqo 
Statute of Limitations, 214 
Stock and Share Warrants, 54 
Stoppage of Payment, 15 
Style, New, 33 
Old, 33 


Quarter Days, 197 


Telegrams, Foreign and Colonial, 
216 

— , Inland, 214 
Time, 219 
Trade Marks, 221 
— Routes, 222 
Transfer Days, 68 
Transfer of Shares, 52 
Transhipment Regulations, 91 
Trustee in Bankruptcy, 16 
Trustees, 225 
Type, 233: 


Railway Rates, 198 
Railways, 197 
Reckoner, 270 
Registered Letters, 166 
— Members of a Company, 51 
Registration of Companies, 49 
Resolutions, 55 


Sale of Goods, 201 
Scotch Quarter Days, 197 
— Railways, 198 
Seal of Company, 52 
Service, 141 
— , Termination of, 142 
Share Certificate, 52 
Shares, Ordinary, 54 
— , Preference, 54 
S^ns and Symbols, 207 
Simple Interest, 112 
Sizes of Books, 207 

Cardboards, 208 

Cut Paper, 208 

Printed Papers, 208 

Slates, 208 

Writing Paper, 208 

Special Jury, 130 


Underwriting, 50 
Usances, 232 


Wages Table, 233 

Warranties on Sale, 202 

Weights and Measures, British, 234 

, Foreign, 240 

Metric, 147 

Winding up of Companies, 56 
Withdrawal of Money from a Bank, 
17 

Workmen’s Compensation, 248 
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PITMAWS COMMERCIAL 'SERIES' 


ARITHMETIC; 


B.USIMESS : ARITHMETIC. Fart’ .-L ■ In crown Svb, quarter cloth,- 

120 pp., IS. 

Contents. — Simple and Compound Rules, Reduction of Weights 
and Measures, Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Proportion and 
Square Root — Short methods in Multiplication and Division of 
' Decimals to a small number of places, together with a knowledge 
of the degree of approximation possible — Short methods in Multi- 
plication, Division, Prices of Articles, Practice Interest and Discount, 
Percentages and Averages, Commission and Brokerage — Areas and 
Quantities — The Metric System and Coinage of France. 

ANSWERS TO BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Part I. Whole cloth, is. 

BUSINESS ARITHPvIETIC. Part IL In crown 8vo, quarter cloth, 
144 pp., IS. 6d. 

Contents. — Stocks and Shares—Profit and Loss — Bills Receiv- 
able and Bills Payable, Interest, True Discount and Bankers* 
Discount, The Use of Logarithms more particularly for Problems 
on Compound Interest, Insurance, and Annuities — The more im- 
portant European Weights and Measures other than the Metric — 
The Coinage of Germany and the United States — and the Weights, 
Measures and Coinage of India. 

ANSWERS TO BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Part IL Whole cloth, is. 



PITMAN’S COMPLETE COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
cloth, 264 pp., 2s. 6d. 

Contains Parts I and 11 above mentioned. 


In crown 8vo, 


ANSWERS TO PITMAN’S COMPLETE COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
Whole cloth, is. 6d. 

,;.«API0 MEtfiODS IN ARITEMETia By John Johnson.. Jn crown ^ 
' 'Svb, clothe 87 pp.',i net is. , ■ ^ ' 

Gives the quickest methods of obtaining solutions to Arithmetical 
questions of a business character., 

METHOD IN ARITHMETIC. By C. R, Pordie, B.A, - A guide, to fhe' 
teaching of Arithmetic, In crown 8vo, cloth, 87 pp., is. 6d. 

METHOD ARITHMETIC# Illustrates 'the principles explained, in 
b Method in Arithmetic.” 324 pp. * ,3s. ' ’ 

ANSWERS TO METHOD ARITHMETIC 67 pp. Net 2s;6d# 

CIVIL SERVICE AND COMMERCIAL LONG AND CROSS TOTS. 
In crown 8vo, 48 pp„ 6d. 

Contains 1,200 test§, and numerous examplasi. 


4 PITMAN^S COMMERCIAL SERIES 



BOOK-KEEPING. 


PITMAN’S PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. Thoroughly prepares the 
student for the study of more elaborate treatises. In crown 8vo, 
144 pp., quarter cloth, is. 

Principal Contents. — The entering up and posting up the Cash, 
Purchases, and Sales Books — Ledger— Making the Trial Balance 
and preparing the Balance Sheet — Explanation of Bills of Exchange 
and their Uses— The Treatment of Bad Debts, Dishonoured Bills, 
Consignments Outwards and Inwards, Partnership Accounts, etc. — 
Many fully worked Examples, carefully graduated additional 
Exercises, Facsimiles of Commercial Documents and Definitions 
of Business Terms. — ^The rulings and balances are shown in red 
ink. 

ANSWERS TO PITMAN’S PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. In 
crown 8vo, cloth, is. 

EASY EXERCISES FOR PITMAN’S PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. 
This work provides useful additional exercises for students of the 
Primer of Book-keeping, and may be used either with or without 
that text-book. The answers to the exercises are given at the end 
of the book. In crown 8vo. 48 pp., 6d. 

BOOK-KEEPING DIAGRAMS. By James McKee. These diagrams 
show most ^graphically how the varied items in a set of transactions 
should be entered in Ithe books of account, how the Ledger accounts 
are closed, and the^Profit and Loss Account and Balance Sheet 
drawn out. Real, Personal, and NominalFAccounts are illustrated, 
and useful notes andj^reference numbers Jare added, so that the 
student at^’any stage may use the diagrams with advantage. In 
crown Svc/'^SS pp,, fid. 

BOOK-KEEPING SIMPLIFIED. A text-book covering all business 
requirements and afiording a thorough preparation for certificate 
and professional examinations. Special features of the book are 
the large numbers of examples worked in full, and the printing of 
rulings >nd balances in red'^ink. New Edition, enlarged, and 
thoroughly revised. In crown 8vo, cloth, 272 pp., zs. fid, 

^ Principal'' Contents. — ^The Ledger — Journal — Posting — Trial 
Balance and Balance Sheet — Closing Entries — Cash Books, various 
forms — Cheques — Purchases and’^ Sales Books — Bad Debts — ^Bills 
of Exchange — Returns and Allowances — Capital and Revenue 
Accounts — ^Trading Account — Consignments Outward and Inward 
— Purchases and Sales on Commission — Joint Accounts — Partner- 
ships — Branch Jand Departmental Accounts-— Contracts — Sectional 
Balancing Ledgers' — Reserves — 'Inaccurate Trial, Balances and their 
Correction — ^Business', 'Abbreviations — ^Business Terms Their^ 

, Meanings — ^Upwards, Exercises, inclading ^ Examination 
Papers of theJRoyal Sociely of' Arts, London Chamber of Commerce, 

. Xancashire and Cheshire- union of Institutes, etc., etci ■ ' 

ANSWERS' TO BOOK-KEEPING' SIMPLIFIED, Revised Edition 
Tn crow'll 8vo, doth, i/- • - ' 
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BOOK-KEEPING (coEtitmed). 

PITMAM*S ADVANCED BOOK-KEEFIHG. In crown 8 vo, ciotli, 
187 pp., 2 s. 6 <i. 

Principal Contents, — Auditing — The Preparation of Profit and 
Loss Accounts and Balance Sheets — Bankruptcy, Insolvency 
Accounts and Statements of Afiairs — Joint Stock Companies* 
Accounts, the Register of Members and Share Ledger, and the 
Register of Transfers, etc. — The Trading Accounts of Joint Stock 
Companies, and the Profit and Loss Account and the Balance 
Sheets— Liquidation — The Tabular System in General — The 
Tabular System, as used in Hotels, etc. 

ANSWERS' TO PITMAN’S ADVANCED BOOK-KEEPING. Tn crown 
8 vo, cloth, IS. 

PITMAN’S COMPLETE BOOK-KEEPING. A thoroughly comprehen- 
sive text-book, dealing vdth all departments of the subject, and 
embracing practically every kind of account. With about 20 
facsimiles of Company Forms, etc. Enlarged Edition. In crown 
8 vo, cloth, 432 pp., 5 s. 

The FIRST PART gives full explanation of Single Entry — Method 
of Converting books from Single to Double Entry — Complete 
instruction in the Preparation of Balance Sheet — How to Deal with 
Receipts and Payment's by Cheques and Bills — Principal Laws 
governing use of Paper Money — Returns and Allowances — Bad 
Debts — Dishonoured Bills, etc. 

The SECOND PART deals with Agency Accounts — Productive 
Wages Account — Brewery and Colliery Accounts — Accounts for 
Professional services — Hotel Book-keeping — Accounts to be kept 
in hospitals and other charitable institutions — Theoretical and 
Practical use of the Journal — Joint Stock Company Book-keeping— 
Insolvency and Bankruptcy Accounts — Executors’ and Trustees’ 
Accounts — The Double Account System employed in Railways, 
Public Works, etc. 

The THIRD PART gives thorough explanations of various kinds of 
shipping accounts, and the terms,, books, and forms connected 
therewith. Inward and Outward Consignments — Accounts Current 

/ ; Bpqk— Ba-nkers’ Account Current— How to Dra^ Bills against Ship^ 
ment — The Compilation of Shipping Invoices and Account Sales— 
Letters of hypothecation and letters of lien, with Specimens of 
these important documents— Orders 'by Telegraph ■ Cdde-^-Calcula- 
tions of C.I.F. Invoices, etc., etc. 

INCOME TAX ACCOUNTS AND HOW TO ^ PREPARE THEM. , Notes,' 
on Income-Tax Law and Practice. The task of preparing the returns 
to be presented to the Commissioners is one of considerable responsi- 
bility and no little difficulty. The present work has been designed 
a help to book-keepers and others who are entrusted with the 
duty of compiling the returns, and it deals with just those points 
that are likely to occasion doubt or trouble. In crown 8 vo, cloth 
80 pp./ 2 s, , ; .. „v’ ‘ / 



’FITMAm'&^MMERCML SERIES 


BOOK-KEEPING (continiied). 

ANSWERS TO PITMAN’S COMPLETE BOOK-KEEPING* Enlarged 
Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, 213 pp., 2s. 6d. 

Contains answers to all the questions, and fully worked solutions 
to all the exercises in the text-book. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN BOOK-KEEPING. Nos. I and IL In 
crown 8vo, 48 pp., each 6d. 

Containing papers recently set by the leading Examining Bodies ; 
College of Preceptors ; National Union of Teachers, Elementary 
Junior, and Senior ; Civil Service ; London Chamber of Commerce ; 
Society of Accountants and Auditors ; Institute of Chartered 
Accountants ; Institute of Bankers ; Union of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Institutes, etc., etc. 

ANSWERS TO THE ABOVE EXERCISES. Nos. I and IL Each 6d. 

PITMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING TEST 'CARDS. A series of carefuHy 
graded tests in book-keeping by which the student’s progress can 
be satisfactorily gauged. There are three sets, Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced, and each set contains 20 cards with a 
varying number of questions on each card selected from those 
actually set by the different examining bodies. Each set is graded 
in difficulty, printed on stout cards and put up in a strong cloth 
case with two sets of answers arranged in book form. The Answers 
are full and explicit, detailed workings being given and explanations 
where required. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced. 
Per set, is. 6d. 

PITMAN’S BUSINESS BOOK-KEEPING TRANSACTIONS. No. i. is 
Including 52 forms for Invoices, Cheques, etc., and 8 blank Exercise 
Books enclosed in envelope* This work is planned to teach the 
principles of Book-keeping and at the same time furnish an insight 
into actual business, methods. This is accomplished by the employ 
meat of a text-book giving particulars (with copious explanatory 
notes) of the transactions , of a trader, accompanied by facsimiles 
of all documents which would be received, and of blank forms 
such as Invoices, Cheques, Bank Paying-in Slip Book, Account 
Books, etc., by which the trader would make and record, his 
transactions. 

PITMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING TRANSACTIONS, No. 2 . This new work 
is arranged on a plan very similar to that which has proved so 
successful in the case of Book-keeping Transactions, No. 1 ; but, of 
course, the transactions include items of a rather more advanced 
character. There is a concisely written text-book, giving clear and 
explicit instructions in the principles of Book-keeping, full particu- 
lars regarding the transactions of a trader, and the trader’s books of 
account, forms, documents, etc., the whole enclosed in a stout 
envelope. The new work is arranged so as to give not only 
. instruction in Book-keeping, but also a good deal of reliable in- 
formation relating to business methods. Price as. 



PITMAN^S COMikERCJdL ^ mRtB 


BOOK-KEEPING’ (contmtied)* 

PITMAN'S HOTEL BOOK-KEEPING. A practical text-book explaia*- 
ing the principles of book-keeping as applied to Hotel accounts. 
With illustrative forms and exercises. In crown 8vo, cloth, 
72 pp., 2s. 6d. 

HOW TO TEACH BOOK-KEEPING. By H. W. Porritt and 
W. Nicklin, A.S.A.A. The authors of this valuable book are 
professional accountants who have also a large and varied experience 
in the conduct of classes and the coaching of candidates for Book- 
keeping examinations. The book abounds with practical hints as 
to the management of classes, the treatment of backward pupils, 
the examination and marking of papers, etc. There are also 
specimen courses of lessons suitable for elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced students, with fully-worked keys, balance sheets, and 
so on. While primarily appealing to teachers, this book will 
also be found useful to the learner who is unable to attend a class 
or who wishes to extend his knowledge beyond what he is able to 
gain in a class. In crown 8vo, cloth, 180 pp., net 2s. 6d. 

HOW TO BECOME A QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT. By R. A. Wixxy, 
A.S.A.A. This book is intended as a guide for those who are 
desirous of taking up Accountancy as a profession ; but many of 
its pages will be of use to those who are already accountants, 
and who must have, in the ordinary course of things, pupils 
and others who are seeking advice from them as to the best 
methods to be adopted upon entering the profession. For this 
reason considerable space is devoted to the preparation for exam- 
inations, and general advice as to the commencement of practice. 
Second Edition. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 120 pp., net 2s. 
ACCOUNTANCY. By F. W. Pixlby, F.C.A., Barrister-at-Law. The 
student of Book-keeping, who has thoroughly mastered his subject, 
cannot do better than devote himself to the higher branches of the 
work, and study what is described under the general head of Ac- 
countancy. The present work on Accountancy is an entirely new 
book, and will be found to be full of interest and instruction. The 
author is not only a barrister, but also a member of one of the most 
_ .eminent firms of accountants in Ure City of Lofidon. His theoretical 
knowledge and his wide practical experience render him one of the 
best living authorities upon Accountancy. He has treated the whole 
field, which he has mapped out in a most thorough fashion, and 
whatever he says may be relied upon as being the latest and most 
up-to-date exposition of the subject.' In demy 8to, cloth, 318 pp., 
5S, net. ; , ; ■ 

IDEAL MANUSCRIPT BOOKS FOR BOOK-KEEPING.' Specially 
ruled and adapted for working the exercises contained in the. 
Primer of Book-keeping, The set consists of Cash Book and 
Journal; Purchase Book; Sales Book f Ledger. Each 2d. 
AVON EXERCISE BOOKS FOR BOOK-KEEPING. ' Specially, adapted 
for the exercises in Book-keeping Simplified " or " Advanced 
Book-keeping/' Fcap. folio. Journal, 3d.; Cash 'Book, 3d.; 









COMMERCIAL SEMES 


BUSINESS TRAINING. 

OFFICE ROUTINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, ist STAGE. In crown 

8vo, 64 pp,, 6d. 

Deals with the treatment of outgoing and incoming letters, Postal 
arrangements, means of remitting money and forv/arding goods. 

OFFICE ROUTINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 2nd STAGE. In crown 
Syo, 64 pp., 6d. 

Principal Contents.— Business Forms, such as Invoices, Credit 
Notes, etc. — Telegrams — The Telephone — Banks and Banking, 
Joint-Stock and Private Banks, Post Office Savings Bank, etc. 

OFFICE ROUTINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 3rd STAGE. In crown 
8vo, 64 pp., 6d. 

Deals with Explanation of Terms — Promissory Notes and 
Discount — Terms used in Payment of Accounts, etc. — Bills of 
Exchange — Stocks. Dividends, etc. — Government Securities — 
Business Correspondence, 

COUNTING-HOUSE ROUTINE, ist Year’s Course. In crown Svo, 
quarter cloth, 144 pp., is. 

Treats of Advertisements, Correspondence, Forwarding ot Goods, 
Remittances, Receipts, Precis- Writing, etc., etc. 

COUNTING-HOUSE ROUTINE. 2nd Year’s Course. In crown Svo, 
quarter cloth, 144 pp., is. 6d. 

Deals with Inland and Foreign Invoices — Railway Rates and 
Cable Systems — Bank Deposit and,;^>Current Accounts — Bills of 
Exchange — The Markets— «The Shipment of Merchandise— Business 
Correspondence — Printers’ Proofs — The County Court, etc. 

GUIDE TO BUSINESS CUSTOMS AND PRACTICE ON^THE CONTI- 
NENT, By A. E. Davies. Contains information of the utmost 
value to all who have business relations with Continental firms, or 
who have to visit the Continent for business or pleasure. In crown 
Svo, cloth, 154 pp., net 2s. 6d. 

HOW TO GET A SITUATION ABROAD. By Albert EmiL Davies.- 
Gives information of the most reliable character to those who 
desire to obtain an appointment in a foreign country. Also states 
the prospects of advancement in such a position ; the varying 
conditions of life in different countries ; the cost of living ; ' the 
opportunities afforded of perfecting one’s knowledge of the foreign 
language, etc. In crown Svo, cloth,, net is. 6d. 

MASTERS’ HEW READY RECKONER, Pitman’s Editiun. Contains 
63,000 calculations. In foolscap Svo, cloth, 358 pp., is. 

PITMAN’S FREIGHT AND TRAFFIC TABLES. Accurately calcu- 
lated, giving a range of from 28 lbs. to 60 tons at rates per ton rising 
from 5s. to £5, By Hugh P. McCartney. Compiled for' the use 
of and indispensable to Shippers, Railways, Collieries, Export, and 
Import Merchants, etc., as a valuable aid to speed and accuracy 
in calculating and checking Freight Accounts. In cloth gilt, 
168. pp,, 2s. net. 





PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 


BUSINESS TE^AINING (continued). 


By A. Kingston. In crown Svo, 


HOW TO START iN LIFE. 

.cloth,. 128pp.. ,x,s. 6d. 

Municipal. Civil Service, and 
Employ'ment^^^ locals with over 70 distinct kinds of 

PITMAN -S M^U AL OF BUSINESS TRAINING. Contains fifty-seven 

PP^'^ i edition. In crown 8vo, cloth, 236 

Principal CoNXENxs.—Conditions of Commerce—Inward Corre- 
^ondence^-^Outward—Postal Information--~.The Telegraph and 
Telephone-^Bnsmess Letter Writing, etc.— Office Books and 
Business Forms— iMarket Reports— Railways and Canals— For- 
warding Goods by Rail — Channels of Commerce — Custom and 

Excise Duties— Importing— Exporting— Insurance— Private Firms 

and Public Companies — The World's Currencies — Banks and 
Banking— Bills of Exchange — Bankruptcy and the County Court — 
iwo hundred Questions on the Chapters. 

PITMAN'S BUSINESS TERMS AND PHRASES with equivalents in 
French, German, and Spanish, and a number of Facsimile Docu- 
ments. In crown 8vo, cloth, 231 pp„ 2s. 6d. 

INDEXING AND PRECIS-WRITING. A text-book specially adapted 
S’ A requirements of Candidates for Examinations. 

By A. J. La WFORD- J ones, of Civil Service, Medallist and First 
tnzeman, Society of Arts, 1900. In crown 8vo, quarter cloth 
144 pp., IS. 6d. . * 

HOW TO TEACH BUSINESS TRAINING. By F. Heeus, F C I S 
This book contains chapters on teaching methods, the presentation 
01 the subject, the illustration of the lesson, home work, examina- 
ikions, individual and class tuition, tuition by correspondence 
apparatus required, etc., etc. There are also valuable and suggestive 
notes of lessons, specimen courses, exercises, specimen forms, etc. 
In crown 8vo, 160 pp., 2 s. 6d. -net ■ ' ■ 

Salesmanship, a PractiOai Guide for Shop Assistant, Commercial 
^ Traveller, and Agent. By W, A. Corbiok and G. E/Gkims»ale.. 
The authors deal at length with the influence of character upon 
salesmanship, the relation of the salesman to the buyer, the 
knowledge and care of stock, suggestive saiesmansliip, the 
avoidance or rectification of mistakes, system, etc. The lessons 
for the guidance of the salesman are mnstrated''^by concrete 
examples, so that the work is eminently practical throughout In 
crown Svo, 168 pp., net 2s. 6d. • - o - 



'PJTJtiAN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES 


BUSINESS MAN’S HANDBOOKS, 


PITMAN BUSINESS MAN»S GUIDE. Fifth Edition, Revised. With 
French, German and Spanish equivalents for the Commercial Words 
and Terms. Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A.., LL.B., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister- at-Law, and Author of “ Comniercial Law of 
England/’ The information is of such a character as will assist a 
businessman in an emergency and will clear up doubts and difficulties 
of every-day occurrence. The work includes over 2,000 articles. 
In crown 8vo, cloth cover of special design, 500 pp., net 3s. 6d. 

OFFICE ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT, INCLUDING SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK. By Lawrence R. Dicksee. M, Com. F.C.A., and 
H. E, Blain, Tramways Manager, County Borough of West Ham. 

This volume gives in detail, with the aid of specially selected illus- 
trations and copies of actual business forms, a complete description 
of Office Organisation and Management under the most improved 
and up-to-date methods. It has been specially written so as to be 
of service either to those who are about to organise the office work 
of a new undertaking, or to those who are desirous of modernizing 
their office arrangements so as to cope more successfully with the 
ever-increasing competition which is to be met with. The authors 
describe in the clearest language the methods of organisation which 
have been found to produce the best results, and place before their 
readers a scheme of management of the most comprehensive 
character which, whilst suitable for the largest undertakings, is also 
readily adaptable to works and offices of small size. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 306 pp., net 5s. 

INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANISATION, MANAGEMENT, AND AC- 
COUNTS. By T. E. Young, B.A., F.R.A.S., and Richard Masters, 
A.C.A, Mr, Young, who has held with marked distinction some 
of the highest positions in the Insurance world, enjoys an 
international reputation as an expert in the subject, while Mr. 
Masters, from his long practical experience as an Insurance Account- 
ant, is familiar with every detail of the book-keeping requisite to 
a well-conducted office. The title of the book, is sufficiently expla- 
natory to preclude the necessity for further elaboration of its 
contents. Second Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 146 
pp., net 3s. 6d. 

PITMAN’S BILLS, CHEQUES, AND NOTES : A HANDBOOK FOR 
BUSINESS MEN AND COMMERCIAL STUDENTS. 

The attempt has been made in this book to trace the principal 
negotiable instruments, viz., bills of exchange, cheques, and 
promissory notes, from their inception to their discharge, and to 

■ point out the exact position occupied by every person who is in 
any way connected with these, documents. The Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, and the amending Act, Bills of Exchange (Crossed 
Cheques) xAct, 1906, are printed in exienso in the Appendix. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 206 pp., net 2s. 6d, 
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BUSINESS MAN’S HANDBOOKS (continued). 

INSURANCE* By T. E. Young, B.A., F.R.A.S., ex-President oi the 
Institute of Actuaries ; ex-Chairman of the Life Offices’ Association, 
etc., etc, A complete and practical, exposition for the Student and 
the Business Man of the principles and practice of Insurance pre- 
sented in a simple and lucid style, and illustrated by the author’^ 
actual experience as a Manager and Actuary of long standing. This 
book has been written expressly for (1) The Actuarial student. 
(2) The student of Fire, Marine and Insurance generally, (3) The 
Insurance Clerk. (4) The Business Man. It treats in an element- 
ary and intelligible manner of the principles, processes and conduct 
of Insurance business as a key to the interpretation of the accounts 
and practice of offices and as a comprehensive foundation for 
mature! study. The uniform object steadily retained in view has 
been the presenta.tion and explanation of those principles as a basis 
of practice ; and that, too, in a concise form, with the constant 
aid of illustrative examples actually occurring in insurance work, 
whereby the principles may readily be understood. Second 
Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 408 pp., net 5s. 

MONEY, EXCHANGE AND BANKING. Second Edition, Revised. A 
Complete and Practical Treatise for Bank Officials, Men of Business, 
and Commercial Students. By H. T. Easton, of the Union of London 
and Smith’s Bank, Ltd., Associate of the Institute of Bankers, Author 
, of “ Banks and Banking/! ** The Work of a Bank,” etc. . A practical 
work,covering the whole field of banking and providing new and valu- 
able features of great use to the student, bank clerk, or man of busi- 
ness. In addition to an important chapter dealing with the arithmetic 
of the Exchanges, there is a very full explanation of bank book- 
keeping, a complete glossary of all terms used in the banking world, 
and a section dealing with the law relating to banking considered 
not from a legal standpoint, but from the point of view of the 
practical banker or business man, Mr, Easton is w^ell known in 
banking circles and this book is probably the most complete and 
practical treatise on the subject that has yet appeared. Second 
Edition Revised. In demy 8vo, c^oth gilt, 312 pp., net 5s. 
THE HISTORY, LAW, AND PRACTICE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
By A. P. PoLEY, B.A., Barrister«at-Law, and F. H. Carruxhers 
Gou3LD, of the Stock Exchange. A complete compendium of the law 
and the present practice of the Slock Exchange, Special attention is 
devoted to the Rules of the Stock Exchange, and these are given in 
full Mr. Poiey, who is well known as a writer upon legal subjects 
and whose work on solicitors is the leading authority upon the sub- 
ject, deals fully with all the latest legal decisions touching the Stock 
Exchange, while so far as the practice is concerned, this portion of 
the book has been dealt with by a well-known member of the 
Exchange itself. Without being a legal text-book, it is believed 
that this new volume is one of the most complete and reliable works 
upon the subject yet presented to the public. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 338 pp., net ss. ' , . , ■ ' ' ' 





BUSINESS MAN’S HANDBOOKS (continued), 


8vo, cloth gilt, 318 pp., net 8s. 6d. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MARINE LAW, By Lawkekce' Buck worth; 
Barrister-at-Law. The method of treatment has been made 
alphabetical for facility of reference. All the main principles 
of Marine Law are thns brought together under their distinctive 
headings, and the use of an elaborate Index is dispensed with. The 
latest . authorities have been carefully consulted, and the latest 
statutes and decisions are incorporated in the text. To all those 
, who have to deal with shipping in any shape or form, the present 
volume will prove a most valuable handbook. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 316 pp., net 5s. 

COMPANIES AND COMPANY LAW, Together with the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908. By A. C. Connell, LL.B. (Lend.). 
In the present volume the law of Companies is treated on the lines 
adopted by the new Consolidation Act. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
344 ppt, 5s, net. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTISINO, By Walter 
Dill, Scott, >Ph.D., Director, of the^ Psychological Laboratory of 
..North Western University, XJ.S.A^ 

’ The author of this work has ^ made advertising the stu<iy 
, 'life'; and is acknowledged'.-, as .the one authority on the subject in 
’ ; the United States, The book',;ls'.so fascinatingly written tha't it 
' win appeal to many classes of readers. In large crown 8vo, cloth, 
net 
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; ^ COMMERCIAL ^ CORRESPONDENCE AND 
COMPOSITION, 

PITMAN’S GUIDE TO COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND 
BUSINESS COMPOSITION. By W. Jayne Weston, M.A. In- 
tended for beginners in the study of commercial education, this book 
gives simple but practical instruction in the art of business com- 
position and the writing of commercial letters, and is suitable 
either for private study or for use in class. It does not consist 
merely of a collection of miscellaneous letters, but contains besides 
revisionary exercises and many reproductions in facsimile of 
commercial documents. In crown 8vo, quarter cloth, 146 pp,, 

IS. 6d. 

INDEXING AND PRECIS WRITING. See page 9. 

PUNCTUATION AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION. . By A. E. Lovell, 
M.A. A complete guide to the accurate use- of stops in writing. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 80 pp., is. 6d. 

THE AVON ENGLISH GRAMMAR PR|MER. This book has been 
compiled to serve as a Primer, or beginner’s book, in the study of 
our own language. Special attention has been given to the synthesis 
of sentences, as well as to their analysis. In crown 8vo, cloth. 
219 pp., IS. 

A GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION, with Progressive Exercises. 
By the Rev. J. H, Bacon, Rector of Great Gonerby, author of 
A Complete Guide to the Improvement of the Memory,” etc. In 
fcap 8vo, 112 pp., paper, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

NOTES OF LESSONS ON ENGLISH. A comprehensive series of lessons 
intended to assist teachers of English Composition and Grammar. 
The amount of formal grammar is reduced to a minimum, while a 
great variety of exercises for composition is provided. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 208 pp., 3 S. 6d. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL SPELLER. An accurate Guide to the 
spelling of about Eight Thousand words which frequently occasion 
doiibt. Contains, also, precise directions vdth regard to Punctua- 
tion, etc. ; lists of Phrases in common use from the I.atin, French, 
and other languages ; Commercial Information in brief about Bills 
of Exchange, I.O.U.’s., Foreign Money, etc., etc. In royal 32mo 
(3 in. by 5 in.), limp cloth, round corners, coloured edges, 84 pp., is, 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND COMMERCIAL 
ENGLISH. A new and practical Manual of Commercial Corre- 
spondence in two divisions, first, Commercial Correspondence, 

. including about 340 letters ; and, second, Commercial English. 
The most complete, most reliable and up-to-date book of model 
business letters that has ever been published. All the letters are 
counted for shorthand speed practice, and editions are published 
In Shorthand, French, German, and Spanish, ’ corresponding page 
for page. In ■ crown 8vo,' cloth, 272 pp., - 
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COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, ETC. (continued). 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN FRENCH. Thm 
work gives all the letters of “ Pitman’s Commercial Correspond- 
ence ” in French, and also contains a List of French Commercial 
Abbreviations. French coinage, weights, measures, and other 
matter of importance to the student of Commercial French, together 
with a number of reduced facsimiles of actual French business forms 
and documents. Notes are added to each letter. In crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 240 pp., 2 s. 6 d. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN. In 
this work all the letters contained in ‘‘ Pitman’s Commercial Corre- 
spondence ” are translated into German, with useful notes at the 
foot of each letter. It also contains a list of German Business 
Abbreviations, German coinage, weights, measures, etc., and reduced 
facsimiles of a number of German documents and business forms. 
In crowm 8 vo, cloth, 240 pp., 2 s. 6 d. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SPANISH. This 
work contains a Spanish translation of ail the letters in Pitman’s 
Commercial Correspondence,” with copious notes on tlie idiomatic 
phrases, etc., facsimiles of commercial documents, and a map of 
Spain, with the names of the towns, rivers, etc., in Spanish. In 
crown 8 vo, 240 pp., 3 s. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND 
(Reporting Style). This work gives in beautifully engraved 
Shorthand all the letters included in " Pitman’s Commercial 
Correspondence,” with a chapter on the Shorthand Clerk and his 
Duties. Every care is taken to secure a style of writing which shall 
be a model. In crown 8 vo, cloth, 240 pp., 2 s. 6 d. 

PITMAN’S INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE LETTERS. In five 
volumes, crown 8 vo, clotN gilt; each] 'about 250J,pp. 

English-German 2 s. 6 d. English 2 s. 6 d, 

English-French 2 s, 6 d, English-Itatian .... 3 s. od. 

English-Portuguese 3 s. 6 d- 

Each volume contains a very large and widely varied collection of 
business letters, arranged in groups and in series, and dealing at length 
with (a) Business in Goods ; (&) Banking, etc. ; (c) Commission and 
Consignment Business ; and (d) The Transport and Insurance of 
Merchandise. Each set of transactions is first presented in the 
form of a precis or summary, and then the same transactions are 
fully illustrated by letters. In the English-Foreign volumes the 
information respecting the particular business treated, the precis 
of the transactions, and the letters are given in English and in 
either French, German, Italian, or Portuguese, according to the 
language dealt with in the volume. In each of the five volumes there 
are Additional Exercises for practice, and a useful List of Business 
Abbreviations in two or more languages, arranged in parallel 
colitmng, 
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COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, ETC. (continued). 

ELEMENTARY, .GERMAN .CORRESPONDENCE. By Xe’wis,,.Maes,h, 
B.A. (Hons.), Cantab. Intended for students who are just beginning 
the study of Commercial German. Facsimiles are furnished of 
German commercial correspondence and business documents. In 
crown 8vo cloth, 143 pp., as. 

THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. By Albert Emil Davies. For 
the student, the youthful commercial aspirant, or the clerk wishful 
of bettering his position, the book is a guide and counsellor. In 
crown 8vo, cloth, 80 pp., net is. 6d, 

PITMAN^S DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
IN FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN. This volume 
has been limited to the most common and ordinary terms and 
phrases of a commercial nature. No intelligent person who has 
a slight knowledge of the construction of French, German, Spanish, 
or Italian, will find any difficulty in composing a commercial letter 
in any of these languages, if a proper use of the work is made as 
directed in the Introduction. In demy 8vo, cloth, 502 pp., net 
7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH-GERMAN AND' GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF 
BUSINESS WORDS AND TERMS. A new pocket English- German 
and German-English Die denary , with a list of Abl.)re viaticus in 
genera! use. by Fritz Hundel. Size 2 by 6 in., rounded corners, 
roan, net is. 6d. 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE PORTUGUESE AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES* Based on a manusenpt of Julius Cornet, by 
H, Michaelis. In two parts. First part ; Portuguese- English- 
Second Part English-Portuguese. Colloquial, commercial, a.nd 
industrial terms have been plentifully introduced throughout the 
book and irregularities in the formation of the plural and in the 
conjugation of verbs have been carefully noted. Second Edition. 
Two volumes, 15s. each, net. 

ABRIDGED EDITION. Two parts in one volume, 15s. net. 

DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, with equivalents in 
French, German, and Spanish* See page 24. 2s. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. A useful dictionary, which should 
always be close at hand for a correspondence clerk or a typist to be 
able to refer to at any moment. Much labour will be saved to the 
ordinary individual by such, a book as the present ; for the defini- 

' ■ Hous^'are of the crispest character. XJnivocal words wMch present 

no difficulty as to spelling are omitted, and abbreviations, signs, 
anglicized foreign expressions, etc., are placed in their alphabetical 
.order in the body of the .book. The appendix contains forms of 
address, foreign coiixages, weights and measures, etc. In crown 8vo. 
'paper boards pd. net ; 'cloth is. neb 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

THE WORLD AMD ITS COJ^ERCE : A Primer of Commercial 
Cxeograpliy. Contains simply written chapters on the genera! 
geography of the world, the seven great industries, the commercial 
geography of the British Empire at home and abroad, and of foreign 
countries. Th^ information conveyed is quite up-to-date. In 
crown dvo, quarter cloth, 12S pp., with thirty-four additional 

.....maps,, .IS. ■ ■ ■ ‘ . . 

Principal CoNTENTs.-^P ART I.>-The World Generally. -«-The 
burface of the Eartli — 2 ones and Heat Beits — Distribution of 
Liie^.Agnculture-~~Eterding and Ranching--Fishing— Lumbering 
— Mmmg — Manufacturing— Commerce, 

Part IL— The British Empire.— The United Kingdom. --The 
British Empire Abroad. ^ 

A thorough description is given of the commercial position, the 
mineral, agricultural and manufactured productions, and chief 
commercial towns of each countr}^ 

^MMERCIAL VGEOGRAP,HY''':OE TH.E'.'^^UilTEBi-''^ 

DOM. In crown 8vo, quarter cloth, 128 pp., with 30 coloured maps 
and plates, is. r 

Principal Contents.— Introduction.— Kinds of Commerce— 
Exchange and Exchanges — Imports and Exports— The Metric 
System Manufactures — The World generally. Commercial 
Products.-t— Common Metals and Minerals — Commercial Products 
of Animal Origin — Common Plants and their Commercial Products. 

The United Kingdom. — Position, Configuration and Coast Line 
—Manufactures— Imports and Exports— Means of Transport 
:;.,;:,|^Com:ihercial:;;.'TbvhiS-~-Tradev-Rbutes.:';-^.'ENGLANB''^t^^^^ 

Scotland. —Ireland.— Mountains— Metals and Minerals— Pro- 
. auctions— Animals— Geogi-aphicai Structure — Climate — Bogs— 
■r::--,j;j:Lakes--^FisheriesV:^ 

geography of BRITISH COLONIES 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. In crown 8vo, quarter cloth 144 pp 

toro:?PAi., Contents.— The BritisS Empire Abroad.— Naval ' ■ , 

md Military Stations— Canada and Hewfoimdland — Australia, - ' * ^ 
T^mania, and New Zealand— the British Empire in Asia' and 
Afnca— the British West Indies, etc. ■ Foreign Countries.— " ^ '■ 

Europe generally : France, Germany, Holland, Russia, Belgium, 

Spam, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Italy, Switzerland, Austria- 
Hungary, Portugal, Turkey, and Greece— Minor European Coun- 
■\ ,^ies— Asia generally— North America generally, the United'. ‘ ■ 

States— Mexico and the Republics , of Central America-^South 
America generally, and the States of South Am.erica, ' 

PITMAN'S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. For : 
Principal Contents see Books I and^ 11 immediately .above. In 
crown Svo, doth, 272 pp., with 72 maps and plates, as. 6d. - 
THE WORLD’S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. See page 13 





CO^iMERpUL SERIES 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY. 

COMMERCIAL HISTORY. An introductory Treatise for the use of 

advanced classes in schools. By J. R. V. Marchant, lormerly 
Scholar of Wadharn College, Oxford, Examiner in Commercial 
History to the London Chamber of Commerce. 

Part I. — The History of Commerce down to the end of the Middle 
Ages — Coloured Maps, Plates, Maps in black and white, fully 
illustrated from ancient tapestries, sculptures, etc., etc. In crown 
Svo, quarter cloth, 112 pp., is. 6d. 

Part II. — The History of Commerce from the Middle Ages to the 
Present Time. — Maps, Plates, etc. In crowm 8vo, quarter cloth, 


Parts I and II, bound together in cloth, gilt lettered, 272 pp. 


THE EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Edited by Oscar 
Browning, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 125 illustrations, 
beautiful reproductions of eleven famous historical paintings, 
genealogical tables, glossary, summary. 272 pp., is. lod. 

Principal Contents. — The People,” by the Editor ; ” The 
Church,” by the Rev. Prebendary Reynolds, M^A. (Secretary to 
the Diocesan Board of Education and Diocesan Inspector) ; 
” Foreign AEairs ” and ” Expansion of the Empire,” by Dr. S. S, 
Fletcher, Master of Method, Day Training College, Cambridge. 

Parliament,” by W. F. Reddawtay, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 
Cambridge ; Law,” by J. A. Slater, Barrister-at-Law, and Lec- 
turer under the London County Council ; ” Trade,” by J. R. V. 
Marchant, Barrister-at-Law, and Examiner to the Chamber of 
Commerce for London ; ” Language and Literature,” by Dr. Heath. 
University College, London, etc. 


commercial law. 


THE COMMERCIAL LAW OF ENGLAND. A Handbook for Business 

Men and Advanced Classes in Schools. By J. A. Slater, B.A., 
LL.B. (Lond.), of the Middle Temple and North-Eastern Circuit, 
Barrister-at'Law, This work is intended for the service of advanced 
students in schools; but it has been designed in an equally 
' important degree as a constant desk companion to the modem 
; man of business. It is believed that the method of treatment will 
render the work a useful text-book for the various examinations 
in Commercial Law. With five facsimiles. Bills of Exchange (at 
3 mos,), do. (at sight), Bill of Lading, Charter Party, Cheque 
crossings. Fourth Edition. In crown Svo, cloth. 227 pp.,.2s. 


PITMAWB ^ COMMSMmt SBRlBS - 1§ 


■ COMMERCIAL LAW/' {contiatied)/ 

ELEMENTARY LAW FOR SHORTHAND CLERKS AND TYPISTS. 
A work of great usefulness to all engaged in English legal offices. 
The plan followed in this work is that of giving such an account 
of various branches of English law as shall serve to bring out the 
precise significance of the chief terms customarily used by lawyers, 
and often used by laymen. In crown 8vo, cloth, 213 pp., 2s. 6d. 

LEGAL TERMS, PHRASES, AND ABBREVIATIONS. For Typists 
and Shorthand and other Junior Clerks. This work is supplement- 
ary to Elementary Law/’ and its chief object is that of enabling 
junior clerks in English legal offices to gain an intelligible grasp 
of the meaning of the terms that they are called upon to employ 
every day- In crown 8vo, cloth, 200 pp., 2 S. 6d, 

PITMAN’S SOLICITOR’S CLERK’S GUIDE. By E. A. Cope. This 
work is designed to serve for beginners and junior clerks in solicitors’ 
offices the purpose served as regards other callings by office guides 
and other introductory technical books. In crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

CONVEYANCING. By E. A. Cope. Explains the essentials of a 
contract relating to land, illustrates the nature, the form, and the 
structure of the modern deed, the order of its contents, the import- 
ance ol recitals, the clauses implied by virtue of the Conveyancing 
and other Acts, the appropriate use of technical expressions, and 
numerous other points. Contains, also, a collection of precedents 
applicable to most of the ordinary transactions with which the 
beginner is likely to be brought into contact in the course of his work 
in a solicitor’s office. In crown 8vo, cloth, 206 pp., 3s. net. 

PITMAN’S BILLS, CHEQUES, AND NOTES. A Handbook for Business 
Men and Commercial Students. Together with the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, and the Bills of Exchange (Crosse 1 Cheques) A- 1, 1906. 
The aim of the present volume is to place before the general reader, 
the business man, and the commercial student the principles of law 
connected with bills of exchange, cheques, and promissory notes. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 206 pp. Net. 2s. 6d. 

PITMAN^S MERCANTILE LAW. By J. A. Slater, B*A., LL.B. 
See page 12.^ 5s. net. 

THE LAW OF HEAVY AND LIGHT MECHANICAL TRACTION 
ON HIGHWAYS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. By C. A. Montague 
Barlow, M.A. LL D . and W, Joynson Hicks, M.P. See page 12. 
Net 8s. 6d. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF MARINE LAW. By Lawrence Duckworth, 
Barrister-at-Law. (See page 12.) Net $s. 

BANKRUPTCY AND BILLS OF SALE. By W. Valentine Ball, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. Net 5s. See page 13. 



rM^m COMMERCIAL SERIES 

COMMERCIAL READERS. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL READER (Intermediate Book). A splen- 

' didiy illustra, ted reading book, written on the same general plan as 
the Senior Book in the same Series, but intended for younger 
readers. It is divided into nine sections, dealing with the chief 
branches of Modern Industry, such as Paper-making and the 
Production of Books and Newspapers ; Steam and Machinery *, 
Shipping ; Mining and Metal Works ; .Electricity and its Uses ; 
Cotton and what is made from it ; WooUen Manufactures, etc. 
Each Section ends with the life story of some notable industrial 
pioneer. In crown 8vo, cloth, 240 pp., is. ^d. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL READER (Senior Book). An Introduction 
to Modern Commerce. The most important and valuable Reading 
Book yet published for use in the. Upper Classes in Day. Schools 
and in Evening Continuation Schools. Crown 8vo, cloth, 272 pp., 2 s. 

Contains over 160 black and white illustrations, which include 
reproductions of famous pictures by Lord Leighton, P.R.A., Vicat 
Cole, R.A., Sidney Cooper, R.A., and Marcus Stone, R.A., together 
with portraits (reproduced from photographs) of Lord Rothschild, 
Lord Armstrong, Lord Masham, Sir Alfred Jones, Sir George 
Wiihams, Guglielmo Marconi, etc., etc., etc. ; six black- and-w'hite 
maps, and a coloured quarto Map of the World, showing the British 
Empire, the chief Telegraph Cables and Steamer Routes, etc. ; 
Glossary. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL READER (Junior Book). (In preparation.) 

,P|TMAN*S FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER Deals in an interest- 
ing manner with the leading commercial and National Institutions 
of France. The reading matter is most carefully selected, and while 
the student of French is iihproving his mastery of the language, he 
is at the tjame time getting a good insight into French commercial 
^methods. Thus, while reading about invoices, the actual document 
is brought under his notice. Additional value is given to the book 
by the inclusion of questions and exercises. Maps, illustrations, 
and facsimiles of French commercial documents illustrate the 
text, and in addition the book contains a selection of commercial 
letters, a full list of commercial abbreviations in current use, and 
an exhaustive vocabulary. In crown 8vo, cloth, 208 pp., 2s. 6d. 

PITMAN'S GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER Prepared on similar > 
- , ■ lines to the French Commercial Reader above. It furnishes a 

practical introduction to German commercial institutions ^ and 
■'! '/^_tr®$actibos, with questions and exercises which /jender it well 
suited for use in schools. Students are afforded the fullest help 
■possible from plates, illustrations, maps, and facsimiles of German 
^ , , cdm'mercial documents. The text has had the benefit of revision 
' ' ; ■ by modem language masters in well-known schools. In crown Svo, 
cloth, '208 pp„ as. 6d. 







wrM^jv's cOMifii;cw£'" 5jE:iej«s;: 

HANDWRITING. - , ■ ‘"'r'S 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL HANDWRITING AND CORRESPOND. ' ^? f 
ENCE. A complete and reEable guide for the student of any kind . T 

of handwriting, designed for use in class for self-tuition. In fcap. ^ ' I 

quarto, _qiiarter cloth, 2 s. ' ' I 

Contains carefully graduated Exercises, together with Plain | 

and Practical Instructions for the Rapid Acquirement of a Facile f 

and Legible Business Style of Handwriting — Furnishes also Explicit 
Directions for the Formation of the Recognised Civil Service Style— j 

Text Hand — Legal Style — Engrossing Style — Block Lettering, as 
Required for Business Purposes— Valuable Hints cm Business ! 

Composition — Specimens of Written Business Letters and Various ! 

Commercial documents, such as Account Sales, Accounts Current, I 

Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes , I.O.U.’s., Invoices, Statements, I 

Receipts, etc. — Lists of Business Abbreviations, and Particulars ! 

of the Examination Requirements of the Society of Arts, ■ 

Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Midland Union 1' 

of Institutes, and other Examining Authorities. j 

The whole of the numerous exercises, copies and illustrations, i 

are facsimile reproductions of the author’s actual bandwriting. J ; 

BUSINESS HANDWRITING. The object of this .work is to enable j ' 

Students to acquire the habit of writing with ease and rapidity, Ij 

in such a manner that the meaning rf even careless writing may be ti 

at once evident to the reader. The many illustrations and exercises 
form a special feature of the work, and these are photographic 
reproductions of the actual writing of the author and his professional 
friends. In crown 8vo, quarter cloth, 84 pp., is. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL COPY AND EXERCISE BOOKS. These 
Copy Books contain carefully graded sets of exercises in business 
work. The copies are engraved in a clear style of writing, for the 
purpose of guiding the student to a rapid and legible commercial 
hand. In fcap. folio, 32 pp., each 6d. 

No. I.— Documents and Exercises relating to the Home Trade* 

Principal Contents. — Commercial Terms and Abbreviations — 

Copying and Docketing Letters — Copying and Arrangement ol 
Addresses — Subscriptions and Signatures of Letters — Letter^ 

Writing — Composing Telegrams — Home Invoices, Cheques, and 
Receipts* 

No* a* — Documents and Exercises relating to the Import and Export 
Trade* 

Principal Contents.— Shipping Invoices of various kinds— 

Account Sales — Statements of Account— Credit Notes— Inland 
Bill and Promissory Note — Account Current— Balance Sheets— ■ ‘ 

Bills of Exchange — Bank Deposit Slips — Bills of Lading — Advice 
Notes— Customs Declaration Forms, and Despatch ■ Notes for - ■ ‘ 
Parcels Post— Brokers’ Notes— Market Reports — Price Lists’ — 

Letters of Advice — Insurance Accounts, etc., with blank forms to 
be filled up the student, and also a list ot Commercial Terms 
and Abbreviations with their meanings. 


pj 



PlTU4^%:C0MMBRCIAL SERIES 


HANDWRITING (continued). 

EXERCISE BOOK OF FACSIMILE COMMERCIAL FORMS. Desired 

lor the dual purpose of a copy-book of commercial handwriting 
and to enable the student to familiarize himself with the hlling 
up of business documents, etc. Among the forms given are - 
Accounts Current, Account Sales, Invoices, Bill of* Lading, Bills of 
Exchange, Cheques, Consignment Notes, etc. In large post 4to, 
printed in red and black, in wrapper, 32 pp., 6d. 

PITMAN’S FACSIMILE COMMERCIAL FORMS. A collection of the 
most common forms in every-day use in business to be filled up by 
the student, 26 separate forms in envelope. 6d, Forms sepa- 
rately, per dozen, 3d. ■ 

PITMAN’S OFFICE ROUTINE COPY BOOK, No. i. In large post 4to, 
24 pp., 3d. 


Contains: — Specimen Addresses — Clerical, Commercial, Express 
Delivery, French, German, Italian, Miscellaneous, OfiBicial, Private, 
Railway, Registered, and Spanish, with Forms for Transmitting 
Money or Goods by Post or Rail. 

PITMAN’S OFFICE ROUTINE COPY BOOK, No. 2. In large post 4to. 
24 pp., 3d. 

Contains : — Inland Invoices — Statements of Accounts^ — Receipts 
— Telephone Message and . Reply — A Credit Note — Export Mer- 
chant’s Invoice — Telegrams* — Cheques— Letters Advising and 


Acknowledging Payment, 

PITMAN’S OFFICE ROUTINE COPY BOOK, No. 3^ In large post 4to, 
24 pp„ 3d. 

Contains: — Letters Ordering Goods — Letters Advising Travel- 
ler’s Call — House Agent’s Letters — Reply to an Inquiry — Letter 
enclosing Copy of Advertisement — ^Application for Shares — Letter 
Advising Despatch of Catalogue — Letter Advising Delivery of a 
Cycle— Letter Requesting a Special Favour — Letter of Recom- 
mendation — Dunning Letters — A Promissory Note — Order for 
Advertisement and Reply — Banker's Receipt for Share Deposit, 

CIVIL SERVICE AND COMMERCIAL COPYING FORMS, A collection 
of papers set at various examinations, with suggestions for obtaining 
the best results. In crown Svo, 40 pp., 6d. 

RULED FORMS for use with above. Books I and IL Each leap. 
foHo, 40 pp., 8d. 



PITMAN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 

PITMAN’S' FRENCH COURSE, Part I. Grammar, with exercises! 

carefully selected conversational phrases and sentences, corre- 
spondence, short stories from. French authors, and judiciously chosen 
vocabulary with imitated pronunciation. In crown 8vo, paper, 6d. : 

cloth, 8d. - ■ 

PITMAN’S FRENCH COURSE, Part IL In crown 8vo. paper, 8d. ; 
cloth, lod. 

KEY TO PITMAN’S FRENCH COURSE, Parts I and IL In crown Svo, 
each IS. 6d. 

PITMAN’S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR and Conversation 
for Self-Tuition, with copious Vocabulary and Imitated Pronuncia- 
tion. In crown Svo, 120 pp., paper, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

A CHILD’S FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH. By A. Vizetelly. An 
elementary French reader with vocabulary. Illustrated. In crown 
Svo, limp cloth, 9 d. 

FRENCH BUSINESS LETTERS. A Practical Handbook of Commercial 
Correspondence in the French Language, with copious notes in 
English. In crown 4 to, 6d. 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN FRENCH. See page 15. 
In crown Svo, 240 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. See page 20. In crown Svo. 
cloth, 208 pp., 2 s, 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL PHRASES and Abbreviations with Trans- 
lation. In crown Svo, 6d. 

FRENCH BUSINESS INTERVIEWS. With Correspondence, Invoices, 
etc., each forming a complete Commercial Transaction, including 
Teclinical Terms and Idiomatic Expressions, accompanied by a 
copious vocabulary and notes in English. This work can be com- 
mended to all who desire to acquaint themselves with commercial 
French, In crown Svo,. cloth, 80 pp., paper, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES. With Hterai 
interlinear translation and imitated pronunciation. In crown Svo, 


advanced french CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. Consisting 

of every-day phrases, dialogues, proverbs, and idioms, with transla. 
tion, for the use of schools and private students. In crown Svo, 6d. 

EXAMINATIONS IN FRENCH, AND BOW TO PASS THEM. Exam- 
ination Papers recently set at some of the Chief Public Examinations. 
Fully solved. In crown Svo, 6d. 

FRENCH TOURIST’S VADE MECUM. A careful selection of every- 
day Phrases in constant use, with Vocabularies, Tables, and the 
Exact Pronunciation of every word, An easy method of acquiring 
a knowledge of French sufficient for all purposes of Tourists or 
Business Men. Special attention has been devoted to the section on 
Cycling and Photography, Handy size for the pocket, cloth, is. net. 



:MEmUL SERIES 


WmMCU AND ITALIAN (contmued). 


FRENCH TRANSLATION AND COMPOSITION. By Lewis Marsh, 
B.A, (Hons.), Cantab., Med. and Mod. Languages Tripos, Lata 
Exhibitioner of Emmanuel College : White Prizeman ; ’ Assistant 

^ Master, City of London School ; and Special Instructor in French 
and German to the London County Council. Students preparing 
for public examinations will find this book exceedingly helpful. 
It is diyided into four parts. In Part I the chief difficulties met with 
in translation are classified and arranged, and the hints conveyed 
are summarised in a number of Golden Rules at the end ; 
while in Part II the author works through a good selection of 
representative extracts according to the methods previously 
described, and finally gives in each case a finished translation, the 
aim throughout being to teach the student to deal intelligently 
with difierent styles of prose and verse. Part III consists of 100 
carefully graduated extracts to be worked out by the student 
himself, all taken from classical French authors ; and these are 
folic wed m Part IV by exercises in French composition based on the 
extracts in the preceding part. At the end is a French- English 
and English- French vocabulary. In crown 8vo, cloth, 187 pp., 
2 s. 6d. 

FRENCH PHRASES ^FOR ^ADVANCED STUDENTS, By Edward 
Kealey, B.A. a collection of usefulL/phrases compiled on a new 
system. Tills book cannot fail to be of the utmost utility and 
assistance to those advanced students of French who are anxious to 
increase their knowledge of idiomatic terms and expressions. The 
author, who is Modern Language Master at Ampieforth College, 
Oswaldkirk, has brought together the phrases which he has found 
useful in Ids career as a teacher, and he has had every opportunity 
of testing their value by the practical tests of public examinations. 
In crown $vo, is. fid. 


PITMAN^S DICTIONARY "OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
IN FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH AND ITALIAN. See page 16. 
Net 7s. fid. 

DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. Second 
Edition, Revised. With French, German, and Spanish equivalents 
' for the Names of the Products. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. 
In demy Svo, 163 pp., cloth, 2s. fid. 

THE' FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. By Albert Emil Davies. Sec 
page 16. ' In crown Svo, cloth; 80 pp., net is. fid. 

PITMAN’S INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE LETTERS. English* 

, ' French* 'See 'page IS; - In crown Svo, cloth 2s,‘6d. 

PITMM’S INTERNATIONAL'' MERCANTILE LETTERS, English- 


Italian. See page 15, In crown Svo, cloth, 3s. od. 
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GERMAN. 

PITMAN’S GERMAN COURSE. Part 1. Gramnoar, witli exercises^ 
carefully selected conversational Phrases and Sentences, Corre- 
spondence, short stories from German authors, and vocabulary 
with imitated pronunciation. In crown 8 vo, paper, 6 d. ; cloth, 8 d. 

KEY TO PITMAN’S GERMAN COURSE. Part !. In crown 8vo, 
IS. dd, 

PITMAN’S PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR and Conversation 
for Seif-Tuition, with copious Vocabulary and imitated pronun- 
ciation. In crown 8 vo, paper, is. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 

GERMAN BUSINESS INTERVIEWS, Nos. i and 2 . With Cor«respond- 
ence. Invoices, etc., each forming a Complete Commercial Transac- 
tion, including Technical Terms, Dialogues for Travellers, and 
Idiomatic Expressions used in Shipping and Mercantile Offices, 
accompanied by a copious marginal Vocabulary and Notes in 
English. In crown 8 vo, each, paper, is. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE. By Lewis Marsh, 
B,A, See page 16. In crown 8 vo, cloth, 2 s. 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN. See page IS. 
In crown 8 vo, cloth, 240 pp., 2 s. 6 d. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. See page 20. In crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 208 pp., 2 s. 6 d. 

GERMAN BUSINESS LETTERS. With copious marginal vocabulary 
and notes in English, and some letters in German script characters. 
In crown 8 vo, 6 d. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL PHRASES. With abbreviations and 
translation. In crowm 8 vo, 6 d. 

EXAMINATIONS IN GERMAN and How to Pass Them, being Exam- 
ination Papers recently set at the Chief Public Examinations, fully 
solved. In crown 8 vo, 6 d. 

EASY GERMAN CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES. With literal 
interlinear translation and imitated pronunciation. In crown 8 vo, 6 d. 

ADVANCED GERMAN CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. In crown 
8 vo, 6 d. 

GERMAN TOURIST’S VADE MECUM. With Vocabularies, Tables, 
etc,, and the Exact Pronunciation of every word ; being a careful 
selection of Phrases in constant use. In crown Svo, cloth, is. net. 

-DER‘,NEFFE ALS ONKEL. ScMHePs- Comedy, fully annotated. 
In crown Svo, paper, 6 d., cloth, is. 

ENGLISH.GERMAN AND GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 'OF 
BUSINESS WORDS AND TERMS, See page 16. Size 2 by 6 in., 
rounded corners, cloth, net 2 s. 6 d. 

HITMAN’S ^DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
IN FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH AND ITALIAN. See page 16. 
In demv Svo, cloth, 500 pp., net 7 s. 6 d. 

DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. ' 
(Slater). With equivalents in French, German, and Spanish. 
See page 24. 2S. 6d. 

PITMAN’S INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE LETTERS. English. 
German. See page 15, In crown Svo, cloth, 2 b. 6 <i. ■ 
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■ ' ' ■' , ■ SPANISH' ’•'and; PORTUGUESE. 

SP&ISH BUSINESS LETTERS. A handbook of commercia! corre 

in the Spaaish ianguage. In crown Bro, 6 d. 

SPANISH- BUSINESS INTERVIEWS. With Correspondence, Invoices, 
etc. In crown 8 vo, paper, is. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 

EASY SPANISH CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES. With Literal Inter- 
linear Translation and Imitated Pronunciation. In crown Svo. 6 d. 

ADVANCED SPANISH CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. Consisting 
of every-day phrases, dialogues, proverbs, and idioms, with trans- 
lation. In crown Svo, 6 d. 

PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. With Conversation 
for Self-Tuition, copious Vocabulary, and Imitated Pronuncia- 
tion. In crown Svo, paper, is. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 

SPANISH COMMERCIAL PHRASES. With abbreviations and 
translation. In crow Svo, 8 d. 

SPANISH TOURIST’S VADE MECUM of Spanish Colloquial Conversa- 
tion, with vocabularies, tables, etc., and the exact pronunciation 
of every word. Cloth, is. net. 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SPANISH. See page 15. 

SPANISH SHORTHAND. See page 30. 

PITMAN’S DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
See page 16. Net 7 s. 6 d. 

DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. (See 
page 24. 2S. 6d. 

THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. (Davies.) (See page 16. Net 

IS. 6d. 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE PORTUGUESE AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. See page 16. 

PITMAN’S INTEI^ATIONAL MERCANTILE LETTERS. English* 
Portuguese, See page 15. 


LAW. 

ELEMENTARY LAW FOR SHORTHAND CLERKS AND TYPISTS. 
See page 19. 2S. 6 d. 

LEGAL TERMS, PHRASES, AND ABBREVIATIONS. See page 19. 
2 s. 6 d, 

THE COMMERCIAL LAW OF ENGLAND. (Slater.) See page. 18, 

, 2s. 6d. ■ ■ ' 

PITMAN’S MERCANTILE LAW. (Slater.) See page 12. 5s. net 
■THE LAW OF MECHANICAL TRACTION ON HIGHWAYS. ( Barlow 
and Hicks.) 'See page 12.' Net, 'Ss. 6 d. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MARINE LAW. (Duckworth.) See page 19. 
, Net, 5 s. . ' . , 
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PITMAN^^S COMM^^CUL SMlES ' ^ ' ' ‘'M' ' 
sHORTHim •V-:’.-;:" ^ 

{Abridged List, Complete Catalogue on application.) 

PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. 'Price' '6d ; ■ post-free 6|<!. 

KEY TO THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER/* Price 6d. .posp 
free 6|d. 

EXERCISES m PHONOGRAPHY. Price Id.; post-free l|d. 

PROGRESSIVE STUDIES IN PHONOGRAPHY. Price Is. ; cloth, ls.6d. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND WRITING EXERCISES AND EXAMINA^ 
TION TESTS. In crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 

KEY TO PITMAN’S SHORTHAND WRITING EXERCISES AND 
EXAMINATION TESTS. (In preparation.) 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR A Complete Exposition of 
Sir Isaac Pitman’s System of Phonography. Price 3s. Sd. 

KEY TO ‘TITMAN’S SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR.” Price Is. ; cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND MANUAL (being Part 1 of Pitman’s 
Shorthand Instructor ”), Price Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

KEY TO PITMAN’S SHORTHAND MANUAL.” Price 6d. ; post- 
free 7d. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND GRADUS ; a Series of Writing Exercises. 
Price 2d. ; post-free 2Jd. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND*^ REPORTER (being Part 2 of “ Pitman’s 
Shorthand Instructor ”). Price 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

KEY TO “PITMAN’S SHORTHAND REPORTER ” (being Part 2 of 
“ Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor”). Price 6d. ; post-free 6|d, 

REPORTING EXERCISES. Price 6d. ; post-free 6Jd. 

KEY TO “REPORTING EXERCISES”; in the Reporting Style of 
Pitman’s Shorthand. Price Is. 

GRAMMALOGUES AND CONTRACTIONS. Price 2d. ; post-free 2|cl, 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND PRIMER ; In three books. Price 6d. each : 
post-free 6Jd. 

KEY TO “ PITMAN’S SHORTHAND PRIMER.” Books I, 11, and III. 
Price 6d. each ; post-free 6Jd. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND READING LESSONS, No. 1. Price Bit; 
post-free 6|d. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND READING LESSONS, No. 2. Price 9d. ; 
post-free lOd. 

KEY TO “PITMAN’S SHORTHAND READING LESSONS.” Nos. 1 
and 2 in ordinary print. Each 2d. 

COMPEND OF PHONOGRAPHY. Price Id.; po^t-free IJd. 

PITMAN’S “ FONO ” HEAD^LINE SHORTHAND COPY BOOKS. 

Book A \ For “ The No. 1 ) For “ Pitman’s 

„ B > Phonographic ,, 2 > Shorthand 

„ C ; Teacher.” „ 3 ) Primer, Book 1.” 

Price 2d. each ; post-free 2^ L 





Books I, 11, and III. 


Price 6d. 


Price 9d, ; 


■ 
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SHORtHAND^ (continued). 

SHORTHAND COMMERCIAL' COURSE. Cloth, 240 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 
; ICE¥ TO SHORTHAND COMMERCIAL COURSE. Cloth. Price Is. 6d , 
GRADUATED TESTS IN PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. Price 6d. ; post- 
free 6id, 

PITMAN’S shorthand; ’’CANDIDATE’S DICTATION EXERCISES. 
'^■’Tn crown 8vo, cloth Is. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. Price, cloth, 4s. ; “ Library 
Edition,” roan, coloured edges, 5s. 

PITMAN’S ABRIDGED SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. Price, roan, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

REPORTER’S ASSISTANT ; Price Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
PHONOGRAPHIC PHRASE BOOK. Price Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

, RAILWAY PHRASE BOOK. Price 6d. ; post-free 6id. 

LEGAL PHRASE BOOK. Price 6d. ; post-free SJd. 

MILITARY PHRASE BOOK. Price Is. 

INSURANCE PHRASE BOOK, Price 6d. ; post free SJd 
TECHNICAL REPORTING. Price Is. 6d. ; doth, 2s. 

INTERLINED SPEED PRACTICE BOOKS. No. 1 .----Speeches. No. 2. 
— Sermons. No. 3. — Commercial. Price I-J-d. each; post-free 2d. 

KEYS TO ** INTERLINED SPEED PRACTICE BOOKS,” Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. In Reporting Style. Price 2d. each ; post-free 2|d. 

GRADUATED DICTATION BOOKS. No. 1. --Political Speeches. 
No. 2. — Sermons. No. 3. — Commercial. In crown 8vo. Price 4d. 
each ; post-free 4^d. 

KEY TO GRADUATED DICTATION BOOK IN SHORTHAND, Nos. 
1 and 2.” In Reporting Style. In crown 8vo. Each 6d, 
post-free 7d. 

BRIEF REPORTING NOTES IN SHORTHAND. Price 6d. ; post-free 
7d. ; cloth Is. 

PITMAN’S REPORTING PRACTICE. In crown 8vo, doth. Price 


ACQUISITION OF SPEED IN PHONOGRAPHY. By E. A, Cope. In 
ordinary print In crown 8vo. Price 2d. ; post-free 2|d. 

SHORTHAND IN THE OFFICE. Price Is. Sd. ; cloth, 2s. “ 

.'SHORTHAND' COMMERCIAL LETTER WRITER Price Is. : cloth, 

. 6d. ■ - - ' , 

KEY TO THE' “SD^ORTHAND COMMERCIAL LETTER WRITER.”' 
Price ^dv; , post-free 7d. . cloth. Is, 

THE SHORTHAND COMMERCIAL LETTER WRITER AND KEY in 
one volume. Cloth 2s. 



PITMAN*^ ^ COMMERCiAl ^ SfiUIES 


SHORTHAND ■ (contmued), 

OFFICE WORK IN SHORTHAND. ' Price- Is. ; cloth Is. $d. 

KEY TO OFFICE WORK IN SHORTHAND.*’ Price B(h; post-free 
7d. ; cloth, Is. 

OFFICE WORK IN SHORTHAND AND KEY, in one volume. Cloth, 
2s. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND. Price is. : cloth, 
Is. 6d, 

KEY TO “ BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND.’ * Price 
6d. ; post-free 7d, ; cloth. Is. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND AND KEY. In one 
volume, bound in cloth. Price 2s. 

TRADE CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND. Price Is. 

KEY TO “TRADE CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND.’* Price 
6d. ; post-free 7d. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND TEACHER’S HANDBOOK. Tenth Edition. 
In crown 8m Price, cloth, Is. 6d, 

LIFE OF SIR ISAAC PITMAN. Inventor of Phonography. With 
about 50 iliustrations. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


SHORTHAND READING BOOKS. 

{Printed from engraved characters, except where otherwise stated.) 

In the Learner’s Style. 

.£SOF’S FABLES. In words of one syllable. Price 6d. ; post-free 6 Jd. 
EASY HEADINGS. Price 6d. ; post-free 

LEARNER’S SHORTHAND READER. Price 6d. ; post-free 6|d. 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND READING LESSONS, No. 1. See page 27. 
In the Corresponding Style. 

PHONOGRAPHIC READER. Price 6d, ; post-free 6Jd. 

THE CHIMES. By Charles Dickens. Price Is. 6d. ; cloth. 2s. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. By Charles Dickens. Price Is. ; cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS. From the Authorised Version of the Bible. 

"f c! 

SELF-CULTURE. % J. S* Blaokie. Price Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
KEY to ditto, in ordinary print. In post 8vo. Price, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. lEnstrated. 
Price 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GULLIVER’S VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT. By Jonathan Swift. Price 
Is, ; cloth, Is, 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, By Daniel Defoe, Illustrated, Price 2s* 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 

TALES AND SKETCHES. By Washington Irving; with Key in 
ordina,ry print. Price Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

THE SILVER SHIP OF MEXICO. A tale of the Spanish Main. An 
abridgment of J. H. Ingraham’s story. Price Is. ; cloth, Is, 6d* 



'^S-'mm'MESCUL SERIES 


4;'>" '’ _ ^ ' . ' ' ( ^ SHORTHAND , {comtifiuei!)* 

$Et*feCT HBADIIIGS), Kfo, L P|ice 6cJ. ; post-free 6fd, 

SEtECT READINGS, Ho. '2, Price 6d. ; post-free 6-Jd, 

..BMM'S shorthand reading lessons,. N 0..2I .See .page. 27. . 

CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens. Price Is. • doth 
2s. 6d. ' ' ’ 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. By Charles Dickens. Price 
Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

THE HAUNTED MAN. By Charles Dickens ; with 23 illustrations 
by S. J. Loxton. Price Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

TALES FROM DICKENS. Price Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

THE SIGN OF FOUR. By Sir A. Conan Doyle. PnV.ft U 


with Key in ordinary print. Price 6d. ; post-f] 

RIP VAN WINKLE. By Washington Irving ; wi' 
print. Three illustrations. Price 6d. ; posVfre 

GLEANINGS, No. 1, Price 6d , ; post-free 6 id. 
GLEANINGS, No. 2, Price 6d. ; post-free 64 d. 

THE HOLY BIBLE. Containing the Old and 
Lithographed in the Easy Reporting Style. A 
Pnce, cloth, red edges. 10s. ; roan, gilt edges, 1! 
edges, 15s. ^ / 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. • In Easy Reporting Style 
maps. Authorised Version, Price, roan, red edt 
gilt edges, 5s. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Easy Report 
roan, red edges, 4s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 5s. 

CHURCH SERVICES. Easy Reporting Style, 935 pa 
levelled boards, gold lettered back and side 5 
ditto, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

THANKFUL BLOSSOM, By Bret Harxe. Price I 

AD^TA'nONS OF PHONOGRAPHY TO FOREIGj 
D utch Phonography, 5s. ; Esperanto Phonography, 
Phonography, Is. and Is. 6d. ; German Shorthand 



Fart 2s. ; Examples and Exercises, Is.; Spi 

3s. 6d., Key, 2s. ; Welsh Shorthand. 2s. 


\e. Price, 


ce, roan, 
morocco 



PITMAN’S^ COjiMM0i4L SBm0 


NOTE-BOOKS, etc. 

In ordering through a bookseller please state **' FONO ' series and 
the register number which is printed 'on each copy, and be careful to 
accept no other. Imitations are often sold which are vastly inferior In 
:,:qua!ity: of ".paper and strength of binding. ■ 

FONO REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOKS. 

No. 1. — Red lines, suitable for pen or pencil ; with the Grammalogues, 
alpbabeticali}^ arranged, printed inside the cover. 80 pp., id., 
post-free, ijd. ; six copies, post-free, pd. ; twolve copies, post-free, 
IS. 3d. 

No. 2. — Red lines, suitable for pen or pencil ; with the Grammalogues 
inside the cover. 160 pp., 2d., post-free, 3d- ; six copies, post-free, 
IS. 3d. ; twelve copies, post-free, 2s, qd. 

No. 3. — With the Contracted Words inside the cover. 200 pp., 3d,, 
post-free, 4d. 

No. 4. — With List of Longhand Press Contractions and Press Telegraph 
Regulations printed inside the cover. 160 pp., superior paper, 
elastic bindings, 4d., post-free, 5d. Cloth cases for holding this, 
and also No. 3 Note-book, can be had from 6d. to 3s, 

No. 5. — Single or Double Lines. 200 pp., 8 by 5, elastic binding to 
open flat, fld., post-free, yd. Cloth cases for holding this Note-book 
can be had at is, each. 

No. 6. — Unruled, to open at the side. Elastic binding, 240 pp.. 6d.. 
post-free, yd. 

Noi 20.- — Single lines, stifl boards, marginal red line. 200 pp., by 
5J, elastic binding, 8d.. post-free, 9d. 

No. 21. PITMAN’S S-O (Side-Opening) REPORTER’S NDTE-BOOK. 

Elastic binding ; opens flat. 200 pp. dd. 

ELASTIC-BOUND NOTE-BOOKS. Made of the very best paper, 
to open flat on the desk, strongly bound. As supplied to Plis 
Majesty’s Government. Nos. 12 and 15 are made of slightly 
thinner paper. 

No. 7.— -Sinde lines, half-cloth, 150 pp,, 1 by 5, is. 

„ .. (red) .. 200 „ 8 „ 5, is. 6d. 

9.—- „ 180 9 „ 5|, is, 6d. 

n, „ ■ 10. — ,,, cloth 250 „ 9 5|, 2S. 

12. — Single iines, stifl boards, 400 „ 8 „ 5, is. 

„ 15. — „ „ (stitched), 250 „ 8 „ 5, is. dd. 

POCKET NOTE-BOOKS. Elastic binding, ' made of the very , best 

papeft 

No. 17. — ^Singie iines, half-cloth, 120 pp., by 4|, qd.. post-free, 

lod. 

„ , IS. — Double lines. „ 120 „ 7 } „ 4|, qd.. post-free, 

lod. 

PITMAN’S NOTE-BOOK COVER AND TRANSCRIBING SLOPE. 

9 in, by 5 In. With Note-book, ^ 

No. 19.-^ Refills for above. 9 in. by 5 'in. Red, marginal ruling 
140 pp., 6d. 

.A, liberal REBCrCTION IS ALLOWED ON A QUANTITY. 



-- ■' SERIES 




' ‘ tWEWRITING. 


PITMAN'S typewriter MANUAL. Illustrated wltlt nii^jaerous 
i4 1| ^ fMfe:: * tMtB of al^DreTiatibtik ' Fully explains the Touch 

IJ^ethod/ . Fourth Edition. In lar^e post 4to, doth, m, 
EXERCISES AND TESTS IN TYPEWRITING. Contains 
|f|f||!’%Fwards of eighty exercises, forty tests, a list of the chief towns 
in the’ p'nited Kingdom, specimen addresses, draft directions for 
practice in business composition, postal information, lists of 
foreign words, phrases and sayings, business terms, newspaper 
expressions, etc. In foolscap folio, 158 pp. Price 3s. 

■ FITMAH;S typewriting examples. Forty-eight facsimile exam- 
ples, embracing a^’yariety of typewriting work. In foolscap folio, 

, / '23. , 

■0ittp^ ' Printed in oblong note-book for standing by the side of the 
, ' ' / .machine;! ' 2s. 

'Ditto. Hote-book form, in covers, is. 6d. 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER MANUAL. Illustrated. With facsimiles 
,and Exercises. In large post 4to, quarter cloth, is . ; cloth, is. 6d. 
PITMANS PRACTICAL" COURSE- IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING. A 
Scientific Method of Mastering the Keyboard by the sense of Touch. 
Single Keyboard Edition, is. 6d. Double Keyboard Edition, is. 6d. 

' »MODERN TYPEWRITING AND MANUAL OF OFFICE PROCEDURE; 

Contains over 100 illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

'■♦TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK AND KEY TO MODERN TYPEWRITING. 
Price 2S. ^d.l Interleaved with ruled pa|>er, price, 3s. 6d. 

* (These two books are also published in one vol. Price 5s.) 
-PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING AND EXAMINATION GUIDE. (Mortoh.) 

, price 2». 6d. 

PERIODICALS. 

magazine 'OF COMMERCE AND THE BUSINESS MAN’S 
, A magalficentiy illustrated Monthly Magazine for 
'and Commercial Teachers, who desires to keep 
! pf f:he ' times. It gives the month’s happenings in the 
/world 'and contains special articles on important 
,'2§feih^s subjects, , (Established 1002.) Monthly, 6d. net. 

PlTM AN^’S JOURNAL, ' Contains six pages of shortlrand in the 
Corresponding, and Reporting Styles, with Key, besides 
i|| 'Ip^ial' articles of int«est'to all connected with commercial educa- 
• Subscription, which may begin 'at any time, 6s. 6d. per annum, 
fl«:|m-|ree'. ,> (Estab- 1S42), 32 pp., weekly id*, by pwt, l|d* 
imilAN'S! SHORTHAND, WEEKLY. Illustrated* Giv^ every week 
bfight -and entertaining matter printed entirely in 
shorthand. ordinary letterpress pages contain helpful articles 
' to students of #prthaad and commercial subjects*' 'Annual sub- 

3s. 3d. ; quarter, is* Established 

pfiliPt 

|t‘|||/>fi&Of||^‘.LADDE^!;i Fbhwick* A monthly 

, '!»; •ij&gpmiej' "'Ofi cheer,i' %rc^ess,' ' Opbtnism, eneouragemeat, and 

Monthly, 4d. net 



